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WILLIAM  MILLER  BEARDSHEAR. 


William  Miller  Bbardsurar  was  born  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  November 
7,  1850;  spent  his  boyhood  on  the  farm;  entered  the  army  of  the  Cumber- 
land at  14  years  of  ag^e;  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio;  took  B. 
A.  and  M.  A.  degrees,  Otterbein  University,  Ohio;  took  two  years  post 
graduate  work  at  Yale  University;  bad  the  degree  of  LL.  D.;  was  President 
of  Western  College,  Toledo,  Iowa,  '81-'89,  at  that  time  was  one  of  the 
youngest  college  presidents  in  the  United  States;  Superintendent  of  City 
Schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  '89- '91;  President  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers' 
Association,  1894;  served  a  term  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers'  Association;  was  director  of  the  N.  E.  A.  from  Iowa  for  a 
number  of  years;  was  President,  one  year,  of  the  Department  of  Manual 
Industry  and  Training,  National  Educational  Association;  President  of  the 
Iowa  State  Improved  Stock  Breeders'  Association,  1899:  member  of  the 
United  States  Indian  Commission,  1897-1902;  was  juror  on  Educational 
Awards  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  1901;  President  National 
Educational  Association,  1901-'02;  President  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
1891-1902.     Died  August  5,  1902— Ames,  Iowa. 
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WILLI  U(  MILLER  BEARDBHKAR 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


State  of  Iowa, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Des  Moines. 

To  His  Excellency^  Albert  B.  Cummins,  Governor  of  the  State 
'  ofiowa  : 

SlRy^I  have  the  honfor  to  submit  herewith,  as  required  by 

law,  the  biennial  report  of  the  department  of  public  instruction 

for  Iho  period  ending  September  30,  1903. 

Richard  C.  Barrett, 

8uptnntendent  of  Public  Fnat/i^nction. 
.1     ■ 

BzPLAHATt>RY  Notb: — Subdivision  four  of  section  122  of  the  Code 
reqalm  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  lay  before  th^  Governor 
his  biennial  report  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  in  the  odd 
numbered  years.  Section  123  defines  the  biennial  fiscal  term  as  ending  on 
the  SOtb  day  of  June  in  each  odd  numbered  year. 

Before  the  revision  of  the  Code  in  1897  it  was  provided,  '  'that  the  period 
to  be  covered  by  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  Adjutant  Greneral  shall  extend  to  the  30ch  day  of  September  inclusive/' 
though  biennial  periods  of  other  officers,  commisions,  etc. ,  cover  che  fiscal 
term  ending  June  30th  of  the  odd  numbered  years.  In  the  former  reports 
of  this  office  since  1897  the  statistics  for  the  period  ending  September  30th 
have  been  given.  Why  the  change  was  made,  in  period  to  be  covered  by 
the  report,  by  the  general  assembly,  is  not  apparent,  unless  it  was  to  make 
uiiifonn  the  fiscal  period  for  all  offices.  To  close  the  report  of  this  office  on 
June  30th,  as  required  by  the  present  law,  would  be  to  exclude  all  the 
statistical  information  regarding  the  schools  of  the  state  for  the  preceding 
school  year.  It  is  thought  inadvisable  to  do  this,  though  the  inclusion  of 
the  statistics  which  are  not  received  before  the  first  Tuesday  in  October, 
and  often  not  until  November  15th,  may  delay  the  completion  of  the  report. 


CHAPTER  L 


GENERAL     SUMMARY     OF    CONDITION     OF 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  IOWA  SCHOOLS. 

LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

STATISTICS  OF  IOWA  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

WHAT  SHALL  OUR  SCHOOLS  TEACH? 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

SUMMARY  OF  LEGISLATIVE  ENACTMENTS. 

RECIPROCITY  IN  LICENSING  TEACHERS. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION. 

EXPRESSION  OF  OPINION  AND  APPRECIATION. 


STATE  OF  IOWA 


DEPARTMENT  OF 

Public  Instruction 


THIRTY-FIRST  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


OV  TBE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  statute  requires  the  report  to  contain  a  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  common  schools  in  the  state,  the  number  of 
school  townships,  and  districts  therein,  number  of  independent 
districts,  number  of  teachers,  number  of  schools,  number  of 
school  houses  and  value  thereof,  number  of  persons  of  school 
age,  number  of  scholars  in  each  county  attending  school  the 
pre\ious  year,  number  of  books  in  district  libraries,  the  value 
of  all  apparatus  in  schools,  and  such  other  statistical  informa- 
tion as  may  be  of  public  importance.  It  is  also  required  that 
plans  matured  or  adopted  for  the  more  perfect  organization  and 
efficiency  of  the  common  schools;  *'and  any  suggestions  he  may 
deem  important  regarding  further  legislation,  which  will 
strengthen  the  common  schools  of  the  state,"  shall  be  given. 

In  compliance  with  the  law  which  requires  a  statement  show- 
ing the  number  of  school  townships,  etc.,  the  following  table 
giving  statistics  from  the  admission  of  the  state  to  the  present 
time  is  presented : 
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GENERAL   SUMMARY. 

The  friends  of  public  education  have  every  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  general  showing  presented  in  the 
tabular  exhibit.  Fifty  years  ago  the  average  annual  school 
session  for  the  state  was  seventy- two  days,  today  it  is  one  hun- 
dred sixty.  Then  there  was  not  a  single  graded  school,  now 
there  are  thousands;  then  the  total  enrollment  was  42,442,  now 
it  is  550,202 ;  then  the  total  value  of  schoolhouses  was  $144,979, 
now  it  is  more  than  $20,000,000. 

The  total  amount  expended  annually  for  public  schools 
during  the  past  five  years  has  increased  from  $8,531,489  to 
$10,284,989.  The  number  of  volumes  in  public  school 
libraries  has  increased  from  300,795  to  642,778;  and  the  value  of 
schoolhouses  from  $16,908,076  to  $20,389,505.  The  only 
decrease  to  which  attention  is  called  is  in  connection  with  the 
school  enumeration. 

The  Federal  census  of  1900  gave  Iowa  387,930  males  and 
379,940  females  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years. 
The  enumeration  taken  by  the  school  secretaries  of  the  state  for 
the  same  and  the  three  succeeding  years  is  as  follows :  1900. — 
Males,  371,164;  females,  359,990.  1901.— Males,  373,261;  fe- 
males, 361,897.  1902.— Males,  369,594;  females,  359,216.  1903.— 
Males,  364,485;  females,  357,001. 

The  high  percentage  of  literacy  in  Iowa  is  well  known  and 
commented  upon  most  favorably.  The  theory  is  often  advanced 
that  the  higher  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  any  people  the  smaller 
the  families.  It  is  possible  that  Iowa  may  be  a  clear  illustration 
of  the  theory  though  I  am  not  convinced  that  more  painstaking^ 
work  by  the  Federal,  or  school  census  enumerators  will  not 
completely  disprove  the  theory,  at  least  so  far  as  this  state  is 
concerned. 

Several  hundred  thousand  Americans  from  the  Upper  Miss- 
issippi Valley  have  settled  in  Canada  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  hundreds  of  families  from  Iowa  possessed  of  the  spirit  of 
the  pioneer  have  gone  North  and  West  to  newer  sections  in 
order  to  establish  homes.  This  may  in  part  account  for  the 
smaller  enumeration  reported  during  the  past  two  years. 

(xiv) 
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COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

The  **  common  schools"  have  for  many  years  been  divided 
into  two  divisions,  commonly  designated  graded  and  ungraded. 
This  division  is  misleading,  and  quite  often  conveys  the  very 
erroneous  idea  that  a  large  part  of  our  schools  are  not  doing 
systematic  educational  work,  but  rather  that  a  haphazard  plan 
is  followed. 

^The  common  schools  may  very  properly  be  divided  into  two 
classes  known  asNCfban  and  rural.  In  Iowa,  several  thouscbnd^ 
rural  scnoois — so  called  ungraded — follow  a  course  of  study  as 
regularly  and  completely  as  do  town  schools.  Pupils  finishing 
the  course  of  study  are  granted  diplomas  of  graduation  the  same 
as  those  who  complete  a  high  school  course.  In  many  counties 
agreements  are  made  whereby  pupils  finishing  the  course  of 
study  in  the  Hand -Book  for  Iowa  Schools  are  admitted  without 
examination  to  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  in  any  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  county.  Such  an  arrangement  may  not 
be  demanded  as  a  right,  but  is  easily  made  in  all  cases  where 
the  school  corporation  has  capacity,  teaching  force  and  equip- 
ment to  give  the  required  instruction  to  the  added  number  of 
pupils. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  IOWA  SCHOOLS. 

The  general  assembly  having  conferred  upon  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  authority  to  prepare,  publish  and 
distribute  among  teachers  and  school  officers  courses  of  study 
for  use  in  rural  and  high  schools,  the  department  prepared  and 
distributed  to  all  teachers  at  work  the  Hand-Book  for  Iowa 
Schools. 

Aims* — The  aims  of  this  course  of  study  are : 

1.  To  provide  a  plain,  simple  and  progressive  outline  for 
the  guidance  of  pupils,  teachers  and  school  officers,  so  that  the 
children,  especially  those  of  the  rural  schools,  may  do  system- 
atic work  and  thus  derive  from  the  public  schools  the  best  pos- 
sible practical  preparation  for  after  life. 

2.  To  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  waste  of  time,  money  and 
effort  caused  by  frequent  change  of  teachers,  poor  classifica- 
tion and  blind,  aimless  or  implanned  work. 

3.  To  arrange  the  work  of  the  common  schools  by  months 
so  that  pupils  may  have  a  definite  standard  of  progress — may 
know  when  they  have  completed  the  course  or  any  portion  of  it. 
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4.  To  afford  young  teachers  all  the  help  and  encouragement 
possible  by  means  of  suggestions  and  directions  which  summa- 
rize the  best  educational  theory  and  practice. 

5.  To  unify  the  work  of  the  common  schools  and  to  secure 
more  effective  supervision  by  furnishing  a  common  basis  as  to 
the  branches  taught,  tests  for  promotion  and  graduation,  sys- 
tem of  reports  and  records. 

6.  To  enlist  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  parents  and  school 
officers  and  to  secure  their  hearty  co-operation,  by  making  them 
better  acquainted  with  what  pupils  and  teachers  are  striving  to 
accomplish  in  the  schools. 

Classification  of  Pupils. — In  the  rural  schools  where  all  the 
eight  years'  work  is  done  by  one  teacher,  and  where  pupils  are 
of  all  ages  from  five  to  twenty-one,  the  organization  and  arrange- 
ment of  classes  is  given  very  careful  thought,  in  order  to  prevent 
too  large  a  number  of  classes,  and  make  thorough  work  possi- 
ble. The  pupils  are  arranged  in  three  divisions — primary,  inter- 
mediate and  advanced.  Reading  serves  as  the  most  convenient 
basis  for  classification. 

1.  The  Primary  Division  includes  the  first  two  years  of  the 
course.  All  pupils  in  the  first  and  second  readers  are  placed  in 
this  division. 

2.  The  Intermediate  Division  is  composed  of  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  years,  and  includes  all  pupils  in  the  third  and  the 
fourth  readers. 

3.  The  Advanced  Division  includes  two  years'  work — seventh 
and  eighth.  Most  of  the  fifth  reader  pupils  are  classified  in 
this  division.  The  following  outline  shows  the  divisions,  years 
and  studies  for  the  entire  course  : 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


f 

'  Reading 

Nature  Study 

First  Year 

Spelling; 

Drawing. 

(First  Reader) 

Writing 

Music. 

.  Language 

Numbers. 

I.  Primary 

Division— 

'  Reading 

Nature  Study 

Second  Year 

Spelling 

Drawing. 

(Second  Reader) ' 

Writing 

Music. 

k 

. Language 

Numbers. 
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II.  Intbrmbdiatb 
Division— 


III.  Advanced 
Division— 


r  Reading 

I  Spellins: 

Third  Year         i  Writing 

(Third  Reader)    Language 


Nature  Study  and 
General  Lessons 
Drawing 
Music 
Arithmetic 


Fourth  Year 
(Third  Reader) 


i 


Reading  Geography  and 

Spelling  N .         S  udy 

Writing  Drawing 

Language  and  Music 

Literature  Arithmetic 


f  Reading  Geography  and 

i  Spelling  Nature  Study 

Fifth  Year          ■{  Writing  Drawing 

(Fourth  Reader)  |  Language  and  Music 

t     Literature  Arithmetic 


Sixth  Year 

(Fourth  Reader) 


(Reading 
Spelling 
Writing 
Grammar 


\ 


Reading  and 
Literature 
Orthography 


Seventh  Year 

(Fifth  Reader  or  I  Grammar 
Eng.Classics)  L<^eography 


Geography 

Drawing 

Music 

Physiology 

Arithmetic 

Drawing 

Music 

Physiology 

History 

Arithmetic 


f  Reading  and       Music 

I      Literature        Arithmetic 

I  Orthography       History 

Eighth  Year       -j      or  Word  An.    Civil  Government 

(Fifth  Reader  or  I  Grammar 
Eng.  Classics)     Geography 

L  Drawing 

Physiology,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics, ranks  with  other  studies. 


Of  course  it  is  not  possible  for  the  teacher  to  organize  a  full 
set  of  classes  in  each  year's  work  of  the  course.  Very  few  rural 
schools  have  pupils  representing  all  of  the  eight  years. 
Classes  are  not  formed  for  one  or  two  pupils  unless  it  is  found 
to  be  absolute  injustice  to  put  them  into  classes  already  organ- 
ized. Too  much  dependence  is  not  placed  upon  the  classi- 
fication of  the  preceding  teacher,  for  the  gradation  of  pupils 
needs  constant  change  and  readjustment.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  term  a  temporary  classification  is  made.  Within  a  few  days, 
after  carefully  considering  the  case  of  each  pupil,  his  age,  nat- 
ural ability,  attainments  and  plans,  a  term  classification  is  made. 
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placing  each  pupil  where  he  can  accomplish  the  best  results. 
Worthy  pupils  are  promoted  when  they  are  able  to  do  the  work 
of  the  next  higher  class,  regardless  of  any  set  of  rules  or  course 
of  study.  Such  promotions  are  an  incentive  to  do  good  work. 
While  it  is  desirable  that  a  pupil  shall  be  in  the  same  year  in  al 
his  studies,  yet  this  is  not  considered  essential.  Some  pupils  in 
every  rural  school  are  very  uneven  in  their  studies  and  are  allowed 
to  recite  in  the  class  or  division  where  they  can  derive  the  great- 
est good.  A  pupil  is  permitted  to  recite  in  the  fifth  year's  work 
in  one  branch,  the  sixth  in  another  and  the  seventh  in  still 
another.  But  he  is  brought  to  uniform  classification  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  number  of  classes  in  rural  schools  is  reduced  to  twenty 
if  possible  and  seldom  exceeds  twenty-five  classes,  besides  gen- 
eral exercises.  In  the  larger  schools  the  classes  and  recitations 
necessary  are  about  as  follows : 

Reading — Six  classes;  eight  recitations  daily. 
Spelling — Two  classes;  two  recitations  daily. 
Writing — General  class;  one  recitation  daily. 
Language  and  Literature — One  class;  one  recitation  daily. 
Nature  Study— One  class;  one  recitation  daily. 
Geography — Two  classes;  two  recitations  daily. 
Drawing — General  class,  or  alternate  with  writing. 
Music — General  class;  one  recitation  daily. 
Arithmetic — Four  classes;  four  recitations  daily. 
Physiology — One  class;  one  recitation  daily. 
History — Two  classes;  two  recitations  daily. 
Grammar— Two  classes;  two  recitations  daily. 

Examinations  and  Graduation. — When  pupils  have  com- 
pleted the  work  of  any  year,  they  are  given  a  written  review  or 
examination  on  their  work.  The  '*  Tests  for  Promotion  "  are  in- 
tended to  be  a  guide  as  to  what  the  pupil  should  know  when  he 
has  completed  the  work  of  a  division.  When  pupils  complete  the 
course,  they  are  given  a  thorough  examination  on  the  branches 
studied.  This  examination  is  generally  under  the  direction  of 
the  county  superintendent,  and  all  who  pass  this  test  receive  a 
caoimon  school  diploma.  These  examinations  are  generally  at 
the  close  of  the  winter  term.  Teachers,  parents  and  school  offi- 
cers encourage  pupils  to  complete  this  common  school  course 
since  fully  one- half  of  the  children  receive  no  higher  education 
than  that  furnished  by  the  common  schools. 
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Higher  Course. — To  aid  pupils  who  desire  to  pursue  their 
stadias  beyond  the  common  branches,  and  to  furnish  a  suitable 
coarse  for  advanced  rural  schools  and  the  smaller  graded  schools, 
an  additional  course  of  two  years  is  prepared. 

Becords. — Teachers  keep  a  record  of  the  advancement  of 
their  classes  in  the  work  of  the  course.  In  this  way  officers  and 
patrons  of  the  school  easily  determine  the  progress  of  pupils  and 
reports  are  made  to  parents  or  guardians.  A  statement  is  pre- 
pared, showing  what  years  have  been  finished  and  how  much 
irork,  by  months  or  terms,  has  been  done  in  years  not  completed. 
This  statement,  together  with  a  program  of  daily  recitations,  is 
left  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  teacher. 

In  many  counties  schools  are  supplied  with  classification  reg- 
isters. These  registers  are  a  valuable  aid  to  a  systematic  and 
progressive  use  of  the  course  of  study.  At  the  close  of  the  term 
of  school,  the  classification  register  and  course  of  study  are  re- 
tamed  to  the  subdirector  or  secretary  of  the  board.  At  the 
banning  of  the  term,  the  teacher  can  secure  the  possession  of 
these  records  before  organizing  the  school. 

School  liibraries. — A  good  library  is  considered  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  equipment  of  every  school.  In  or  ler  to  secure 
the  best  results,  books  for  supplementary  reading,  for  ref- 
erence, and  for  home  use  are  essential.  The  pupil  is  taught 
to  acquire  the  power  to  get  thought  from  the  printed  page  easily 
in  order  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  his  study  of  the  text 
books.  He  is  encouraged  to  read  systematically  the  best  books, 
*ndthe  teacher  assists  and  directs  him  in  this  work. 

How  to  Use  this  Course  of  Study. — It  is  not  intended  that 
the  course  of  study  shall  in  any  way  fetter  the  teacher's  freedom 
or  individuality .  But  it  is  an  axiom  of  common  sense  that  well- 
planned,  systematic  work  is  as  much  superior  to  haphazard, 
aimless  work  in  school  as  it  is  anywhere  else.  The  course  does 
not  attempt  to  convert  the  rural  schools  into  city  schools ;  it  does 
not  propose  a  rigid  graded  system,  nor  does  it  imply  that  it  is  to 
^ strictly  and  literally  followed  in  any  single  school.  Surely 
some  judgment,  tact  and  common  sense  should  be  expected  of 
teichers,  and  such  teachers  will  find  the  course  suggestive  and 
helpful.  The  entire  course  each  year  and  each  month  and  each 
branch  of  the  course  have  their  general  aims,  and  the  teacher 
in  assigning  lessons  has  specific  and  definite  aims.  Every  les- 
aon,  if  taught  effectively,  must  be  taught  with  reference  to  the 
lessons  that  both  precede  and  follow  it.    This  the  course  of 
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study  enables  teachers  to  do.  Thus  the  school  work  is  more 
definite,  more  symmetrical,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  more 
satisfactory. 

Supervision. — However  excellent  a  course  of  study,  it  cannot 
execute  its  own  provisions.  Neither  can  it  be  used  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success  unless  the  teacher  is  familiar  with  its  outline 
and  details.  In  its  use  the  best  results  are  secured  only  by  close 
and  watchful  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent. The  normal  institute  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
give  teachers  instruction  in  the  course  of  study  and  its  use,  and 
this  study  has  an  important  place  on  nearly  every  institute 
program.  Some  county  superintendents  secure  excellent  results 
by  requiring  teachers  to  take  an  examination  on  the  course  of 
study.  A  system  of  classification  reports  is  also  to  be  found  very 
helpful. 

SCHOOLS  IN   CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Schools  in  cities  and  towns  are  making  substantial  progress. 
Many  new  buildings  are  annually  erected  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  school  corporations.  Teachers  are  as  a  rule  graduates  or 
former  students  of  the  state  university,  state  normal  school, 
state  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  or  other  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  Courses  of  study  undergo  frequent 
and  necessary  modifications  in  order  to  meet  the  changes  in 
the  economic,  social  and  educational  life  of  the  people.  In 
many  schools  the  system  of  promotions  makes  it  possible  for 
the  pupils  to  pass  through  the  various  grades  without  hindrances 
from  any  source,  promotions  being  based  upon  individual  and 
not  class  effort. 

High  School  Attendance. — High  school  statistics  from  one 
hundred  and  eighty -seven  cities  and  towns  of  one  thousand  or 
more  population  by  the  census  of  1900  give  an  enrollment  in 
high  schools  of  21,542  in  1901-1902.  Of  this  number  8,737  were 
boys  and  12,805  were  girls.  The  enrollment  in  the  same  schools 
on  October  10th,  1902,  was  21,692.  The  total  enrollment  for 
1902-1903  was  23,569.  Two  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  (2,886)  pupils  graduated  from  the  high  schools  in  1902,  of  whom 
1,011  were  boys  and  1,875  were  girls.  The  number  in  the  grad- 
uating classes  of  the  above  schools  on  October  10th,  1902,  was 
3,083  and  on  October  10th,  1903,  3,277,  while  the  total  number 
fitting  for  college  or  other  higher  institutions  is  about  4,400. 
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List  of  Accredited  High  Schools. — The  following  schools 
are  now  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  state  university  and  the 
standard  colleges  of  the  state»: 

Ackley,  Adel,  Albia,  Algona,  Ames,  Anamosa,  Atlantic,  Audubon, 
Avoca,  Bedford,  Belmond,  Boone,  Brooklyn,  Burlington,  Capital  Park, 
(Des  Moines),  Carroll,  Cedar  Palls,  Cedar  Rapids,  Centerville,  Chariton, 
Charles  City,  Cherokee,  Clarinda,  Clarion,  Clinton,  Columbus  Junction, 
Coming,  Corydon,  Council  Bluffs,  Cresco,  Creston,  Davenport,  Decorah, 
DeDison,Des Moines— East, Des  Moines— North,  Des  Moines— West, Dubuque, 
Eas;le  Grove,  Eldora,  Emmetsburg,  Estherville,  Fairfield,  Forest  City, 
Fort  Dodge,  Fort  Madison,  Glen  wood,  Greene,  Greenfield,  Grinnell,  Guthrie 
Center,  Grundy  Center,  Guthrie  County,  Hamburg,  Hampton,  Harlan, 
Hamboldt,  Ida  Grove,  Independence,  Indianola,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  Falls, 
Jefferson,  Keokuk,  Knozville,  Lake  City,  Lamoni,  Le  Mars,  Leon,  Lyons, 
Manchester,  Manning,  Maquoketa,  Marengo,  Marion,  Marshalltown,  Mason 
City,  McGregor,  Missouri  Valley,  Montezuma,  Monticello,  Mount  Ayr,  Mus- 
catine, Nashua,  Nevada,  New  Hampton,  Newton,  Odeboldt,  Oelwein,  On- 
awa,  Orange  City,  Osage,  Osceola,  Oskaloosa,  Ottumwa,  Parkersburg, 
Perry,  Postville,  Red  Oak,  Reinbeck,  Rockford,  Rock  Rapids,  Sanborn, 
Sheldon,  .Shenandoah,  Sibley,  Sidney,  Sigourney,  Sioux  City,  Sloan, 
Spencer,  Storm  Lake,  Stuart,  Tipton,  Traer,  Villlsca,  Vinton.  Washing- 
ton, Waterloo — East,  Waterloo — West,  Waukon,  Waverly,  Webster  City, 
West  Liberty,  Wilton,  Williamsburg. 

FULLY  ACCRBDITED   PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Cedar  Valley  Seminary,  Osage  ;  Charles  City  College;  Decorah  Institute  ; 
Denison  Normal  School ;  Dexter  Normal  College ;  Epworth  Seminary  ; 
Howe's  Academy,  Mount  Pleasant  ;  Iowa  City  Academy ;  Jewell  Lutheran 
Allege;  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Academy,  Dubuque;  Northwestern  Classical 
Academy,  Orange  City;  Sac  City  Institute;  St.  Agatha's  Seminary,  Iowa 
City;  St.  Mary's,  Iowa  City  ;  St.  Francis'  Academy,  Council  Bluffs  ;  Wash- 
ington Academy ;  Whittier  College,  Salem ;  Wilton  German-English  Col- 
lege; Woodbine  Normal  School. 

PARTIALLY   ACCREDITED   SCHOOLS. 

Adair,   Allerton,    Alton,    Anita,    Bloomfield,    Brighton,    Charter  Oak,. 
Clearfield,  Clear  Lake,    Colfax,    Coon    Rapids,    Corrtctionville,  De  Witt, 
I^ysart,  Eldon,   Elkader,    Farmington,   Fayette,  Fonda,   Fontanelle,  Gslt- 
Qer,  Glidden,   Grand   Junction,    Hartley,  Holstein,  Hubbard,  Keosauqua, 
Kingsley,   Lake   Mills,  Lime  Springs,    Mapleton,    Mechanicsville,    Milton, 
Morning  Sun,  Moulton,  Mount  Pleasant,  Neola,  New  Sharon,  North  Eng- 
lish, North  wood ,  Oak  Park,  Des  Moines,  Pella,  Riceville,  Richmond,  Rolfe, 
Sac  City,  Shelby,  Shell  Rock,  Sioux  Rapids,  Springdale,  Springville,  State 
Center,  Tabor,  Tama,  Wapello,  Winfield,  Calhoun  County  Normal  School, 
Hawarden  Normal  School,  St,  Ansgar  Seminary. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Brown,  Professor  of  Education  and  Inspector  of  Schools  for 
^e  State  University,  in  speaking  of  these  schools  says : 

"The  list  of  accredited  schools  is  constantly  changing  as  some  are  being 
^pped  on  account  of  failure  to  meet  the  required  conditions  and  others  are 
^Bg  added  or  transferred  from  one  list  to  the  other. 
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All  schools  must  be  inspected  before  they  are  placed  on  the  accredited 
list.     The  requirements  for  a  full  accredited  school  are: 

1.  The  course  of  study  must  not  be  less  than  four  years  of  thirty -six 
weeks  each  in  length,  following  an  elementary  course  not  less  than  eight 
years  in  length . 

2.  The  course  of  study  must  require  of  each  pupil  not  more  than  four 
recitations  daily. 

3.  The  entire  time  of  at  least  three  teachers  must  be  given  to  instruction 
in  high  school  branches. 

4.  The  quality  of  the  instruction  g^ven  and  the  character  of  the  text- 
books used  must  be  approved  by  the  Collegiate  Faculty  of  the  university. 

5.  Schools  seeking  considerable  credit  in  science  must  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  do  successful  laboratory  work . 

6.  Schools  seeking  considerable  credit  in  history  and  English  must  give 
evidence  of  a  special  library  equipment  for  these  branches. 

7.  The  course  of  study  must  include  at  least  two  years  of  foreign  lan- 
guage. 

Private  academies,  seminaries,  normal  schools  or  other  secondary  schools 
meeting  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  or  their  equivalent,  may  be  ac- 
cepted on  the  same  basis  as  high  schools. 

Partially  accredited  schools  must  meet  the  same  general  requirements  as 
the  fully  accredited  schools,  but  in  the  former  there  may  be  but  two  teach- 
ers, the  course  of  study  must  be  three  years  in  length,  recitation  periods 
must  be  forty  minutes  long,  no  teacher  may  have  more  than  eight  recitations 
daily,  and  the  principal  can  have  but  six. 

The  committee  on  secondaiy  school  relations,  appointed  by  the  college 
department  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  co-operates  with  the  state 
university  in  determining  the  list  of  accredited  schools. 

While  the  high  school  situation  in  Iowa  is  not  what  it  should  be,  there  is 
much  that  is  encouraging.  Improvement  is  manifest  in  several  directions. 
Cour-es  of  study  are  being  thoughtfully  revised  and  brought  up-to-date. 
The  so-called  "college  preparatory"  course  apd  the  course  that  meets  the 
so-called  "local  needs''  of  the  community  are  given  a^lace  side  by  side  and 
they  are  both  good.  The  schools  are  seeing  that  the  state  university  and  the 
colleges  of  the  state  are  working  as  carefully  for  the  welfare  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  do  not  go  to  college  as  they  are  for  the  interests  of  those  who  do 
go,  and  many  new  schools  are  trying  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  place  on 
the  accredited  list.  Most  schools  already  on  the  list  are  using  every  avail- 
able means  to  strengthen  their  work.  New  schoolhouses  are  building, 
libraries  and  laboratories  are  being  equipped,  and  there  is  a  strong  demand 
for  better  qualified  teachers  both  in  the  high  schools  and  below  it.  Some 
schools  have  recognized  the  need  of  more  men  in  the  high  schools,  and  a  few 
are  employing  as  many  men  as  women. 

There  is  a  growing  unity  in  the  work  not  only  of  the  schools  themselves 
but  between  the  schools  and  the  colleges.  The  appointment  last  year  of 
committees  representing  both  phases  of  the  work  for  conference  and  report 
on  mattars  of  mutual  interest  indicates  an  increasing  spirit  of  helpful,  har- 
monious co-operation.  The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  uniform  high 
school  course  of  study  in  English  and  the  committee  appointed  to  arrange 
for  a  state  conference  between  secondary  school  representatives  and  college 
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men  are  e^>ecially  worthy  of  mention.     Much  good  should  result  from  their 
efforts. 

More  strong  men  in  the  high  schools  ^  more  well  equipped  teachers  gener- 
ally, and  better  salaries  for  them  are  the  needs  of  the  hour,  A  higher  legal 
quaUUcation  for  high  school  teachers  in  the  near  future  could  do  much  to 
attain  these  ends.** 


THE  IOWA  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 


Includes  pupils  in  Training  School. 


Institution. 

Professor* 

and 
instructors. 

Students. 

Rooms. 

State  Universiry 

158 
60 

88 

1,442 
♦2,460 

1,320 

State  Normal  School 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts ^ . . . 

Town  and  city  schools 

6,262 

Rural  schools 

12.472 

OTHBR  STATB  SCHOOLS. 


Institution. 


Employes. 

Children 

39 

168 

60 

240 

75 

480 

160 

942 

45 

512 

29 

210 

College  for  the  Blind 

School  for  the  Deaf 

Solders'  Orpha  s'  Home 

institution  for  Peeble-Minded 
Jndustrial  School  for  Bovs. . . 
wdastrial  School  for  Girls. . . 


SCHOOL  OFFICBRS. 

^Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 
Chosen  biennially  by  the  electors. 

^  State  Board  of  Educational  Examiners: 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
President  of-  State  University. 
President  of  State  Normal  SchooL 
One  man  appointed  by  governor— four  years. 
One  woman  appointed  by  governor — four  years. 

Coimty  Superintendents— Ninety-nine: 
Chosen  biennially  by  the  electors. 

^oard  of  Directors  for  each  School  Corporation : 
Part  elected  each  year. 
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SCHOOL   FINANCES. 

Assessed  valaation  of  all  property  in  1903, 
Amount  of  permanent  school  fund  in  1903, 

SchoolhouBe  Fund: 

Raised  by  district  tax. 

Voted  by  the  electors. 

To  buy  sites  and  build  houses. 

Oontingent  Fund: 

Raised  by  district  tax . 

Estimated  by  the  board . 

For  repairs,  fuel,  supplies,  etc. 

Teachers'  Fund: 

Raised  by  district  tax. 
Estimated  by  the  board. 
Prom  interest  on  permanent  fund. 
County  tax  from  one  to  three  mills. 


$637,937,386 
4,755,044 


IOWA  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

A  territory,  July  4,  1836.     Population 22.357 

A  state,  December  28,  1846.     Population 97.588 

Population,  1900.  federal  census, 2,231,853 

School  age,  five  to  twenty-one,  enumeration  1903 721 ,486 

Value  of  schoolhouses  in  1903 $20,389,505 

Expended  for  comm  «n  schools,  1903 10,284  989 


Year. 


1848.... 
1850.... 
1860  ... 
1870.... 
1875.... 
1880.... 
1885.... 
1890.... 
1895  ... 
1900... 
1903  ... 


Number  of 

Enrolled  in 

Number  of 

Amount  paid 

HchoolhouseB. 

public  schools. 

teachers. 

teachers 

ir5 

7,077 

124 

$       5.737 

522 

24,804 

799 

36.814 

3.208 

167,869 

6.374 

445.463 

6  888 

320 .  8l»3 

12,715 

1.636,951 

9,528 

384.012 

18,145 

2.598.440 

11,037 

426,057 

21  598 

2,901.948 

12,309 

477,663 

23,715 

3.777.092 

12.997 

493.267 

26,567 

4.318  871 

13.6i3 

533.824 

27,843 

5.075,492 

13  861 

566,223 

28.789 

5,606.932 

13.968 

550.202 

2-1,287 

6.242.926 

IOWA  TBACHBRS'    INSTITUTES. 

Established  by  law  in  1858.  Normal  institute  law  enacted,  1874.  Held 
in  each  county  annually,  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent. 
Attendance  voluntary'. 


INSTITUTE  FUND. 


Yearly  state  appropriation .  $50 .  00 .     Registration  f ee ,  $1 . 00 . 

Examination  fee,  $1.00.  An  additional  f '-e  of  $1.00  is  collected  when  a 
two-year  certificate  is  issued .  The  county  board  of  supervisors  may  grant 
an  appropriation  from  the  county  funds. 
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ATTBNDANCB  AMD  BXPBNDITURBS . 


Tear. 


Nmnber 
helcL 


Attendance. 


Bxpenditores. 


1858 
I860 
1865 
1870 
1874 
1880 
1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 
1903 


20 
34 
59 
78 
92 
99 
99 
h9 
99 
98 
99 


1.182 

2,153 

3.529 

5.357 

6  774 

12.075 

16.722 

18. .-21 

21.968 

19.544 

18,250 


1,000 

1,700 

2.950 

3  900 
16.453  .. 
38.209  * 
47.684 
•52.137 
62.140^- 
58.675 
55.525 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS, 


Teachers. 

Children. 

Tear. 

Males. 

Females. 

Between  five 

and 
twenty -one. 

PupllH 
enrolled. 

Average 
attendance. 

1848 

1852 

1856 

1860 

1864 

1868 

1872 

1876 

1880 

1884 

1888 

1892   

1896 

1900 

1903   

101 

806 
1.279 
3.219 
2.915 
4.123 
5.901 
6.830 
7,254 
5.760 
5.595 
4,978     . 
5.6U 
4.948 
3,733 

23 

525 

1.243 

3,155 

6,140 

6.846 

9.320 

12.222 

14.344 

17,359 

19,518 

22,275 

22,507 

23.841 

25.554 

10,646 
85.060 
173  868 
244.938 
294,912 
393,630 
475.499 
553. 9?0 
586,556 
623.151 
639.248 
675,024 
72.1,175 
731.154 
721.486 

7,077 
33.033 
59.014 
167,869 
210. 5b9 
279.007 
340,789 
398.825 
426,057 
472,966 
477.184 
509,830 
543,052 
566.223 
550.202 

5,843 

19  027 

43.124 

77.113 

117.378 

160.773 

214.905 

229,315 

259.836 

284.498 

291.070 

321,708 

345.242 

373.474 

358,438 

SUMMARY   OF  FINANCES, 


Tear, 


Sehoolhouse 
fund. 


Contingent 
faiid. 


Teachers' 
fund. 


Total  dis- 
barsements. 


1849 

1853 

18S7 

1861 

1865 

1869 

1873 

1877 

1881 '. 

1885 

1889. 

1893 

1897 

1901 

i»n 


5      18,278 

31,800 

147.167 

134  90J 

297.453 

941  844 

1,184,083 

1,106,788 

1.263,663 

1,227.815 

1,582,777 

1.303.970 

1.341,885 

1.413.867 

1  ««;«>.  7.<>i 


$        1,812 

3.730 

19.206 

40^953 

111.489 

466.186 

796  695 

1,136.995 

825.441 

1,049.406 

1,068,186 

1,820,082 

1.834.189 

2.160.446 
2  sn  f?9'? 


^      24.648 

72.095 

198.142 

518  591 

h56.725 

1.438.964 

2,248,676 

2.953.645 

3.040.916 

3,777.092 

4,197,165 

4.789,323 

5,264.354 

5.747.339 

6  317..«;45 


$  44,738 

107.625 

361.515 

694.447 

1.265.667 

3.146.034 

4.229  454 

5.197.428 

5.129,820 

6.054,313 

6.848,128 

7,913.375 

8.440.423 

9.321,^5^ 
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THE  THREE  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNINO. 

Under  this  heading  is  included  the  state  university  at  Iowa 
City,  the  state  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  at  Ames, 
and  the  state  normal  school  at  Cedar  Falls.  These  institutions 
ably  managed  and  conducted  as  they  are,  are  the  pride  of  the 
citizens  of  the  state.  The  work  accomplished  by  them  in  the 
past  has  elicited  the  highest  praise  from  our  own  people  and  also 
from  visitors  and  critics  of  other  states  and  foreign  countries. 
Their  future  development  depends  in  large  part  upon  the  appro- 
priations given  to  meet  growing  needs  and  increased  attendance. 

For  support  fund  to  pay  for  additional  teachers  needed,  the 
university  asks  $50,000;  the  state  college  $63,500;  the  state 
normal  school  $20,000. 

A  careful  examination  and  comparison  with  other  similar 
institutions  in  other  states  shows  that  the  requests  are  reason 
able.     Their  other  needs  are  shown  by  the  following  tables: 

University.— Ubrary,  $10,000;  repairs,  $5,000;  Univeraily 
extension,  $5,000;  to  complete  and  equip  new  medical  building, 
$115,000;  land,  $50,000;  sidewalk  and  other  improvements, 
$10,000. 

State  College. — Furnishing  and  finishing  new  main  hall, 
$110,000;  heating  plant,  $125,000;  Horticultural  barn,  $5,800; 
furnishing  pavilion  and  greenhouse,  $7,800;  increase  in 
repair  and  improvement  fund  $23,000;  experiment  station 
fund,  (increSL^e)  $65,000;  dairy  building,  $75,000;  dairy  farm^ 
$25,000;  equipment,  $25,000;  auditorium,  $100,000;  new 
library,  $150,000;  women's  building,  $50,000;  veterinary 
building,  $100,000. 

Normal  School. — For  Contingent  fund  (annually-additioa- 
al),  $15,000;  for  librarian  fund,  annually  for  two  years,  $2,500; 
for  library  fund,  annually  for  two  years,  $25,000;  for  grading 
and  improving  school  grounds,  $3,000;  for  military  fund, 
annually  for  two  years,  $800. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  above  amounts  represent  the 
real  needs  of  the  institutions.  While  the  amounts  may  appear 
large  to  some,  an  investigation  conducted  with  a  view  to  learn- 
ing the  conditions  and  needs  will,  I  think,  reveal  that  the  sums 
needed  should  be  granted  in  full  if  possible. 

The  more  generous  spirit  of  liberality  displayed  for  some 
years  by  the  legislature  toward  the  educational  institutions  has 
met  the  approval  of  the  people  and  it  is  most  gratifying  that  the 
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vast  majority    of   them    want    the    educational     institutions 
improved  as  the  state  grows  in  wealth  and  population. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

This  board  consists  of  the  president  of  the  state  university, 
the  president  of  the  state  normal  school,  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  all  exofGcio,  and  two  persons  appointed  by 
the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Of  the  appointees  it  is 
required  that  one  shall  be  a  woman  and  that  neither  may  be  re- 
appointed. 

For  services  rendered  the  state,  the  exdfficio  members  re- 
ceive no  compensation  but  are  reimbursed  for  expenses  incurred 
in  the  performance  of  duty.  Authority  is  given  the  board  to 
employ  a  secretary  at  not  to  exceed  $75.00  a  month.  Since  the 
secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct  examinations  and  is  required 
to  perform  such  duties  as  the  board  may  prescribe,  it  has  not 
been  at  all  times  possible  to  secure  for  the  salary  named  as 
competent  a  person  for  the  position  as  the  important  duties  to  be 
performed  require.  In  other  departments  of  educational  work 
requiring  equal  scholarship  and  executive  ability  men  and 
women  receive  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  for  nine  months  of  service. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  a  similar  amount  will  have  to  be  paid  by 
ttie  board  in  order  to  secure  a  secretary  having  the  required 
qualifications.  Fortunately  the  board  during  the  biennial 
period  has  been  able  to  have  the  services  of  Mrs.  Alice  Altona, 
a  member  of  the  board,  and  no  permanent  secretary  has  been 
employed.  The  membership  of  the  board  may  not,  however, 
always  be  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  render  assistance  on  re- 
quest; hence  the  suggestion  made  for  an  increase  in  compensa- 
tion. 

Since  the  expenses  of  the  board  are  paid  from  the  fees  re- 
ceived and  are  considerably  less  than  the  receipts,  the  salary 
can  without  drawing  on  the  general  state  fund  be  increased  and 
made  to  compare  favorably  with  the  sum  paid  for  like  services 
in  places  of  as  great  importance. 

It  would  be  difCcult  to  imagine  a  board  more  harmonious  in 
its  deliberations  and  executive  management.  Business  as  a 
very  general  rule  is  not  conducted  by  majorities  and  minorities, 
but  after  a  full  and  frank  discussion  in  which  each  member  can 
give  utterance  to  his  views,  it  is  indeed  a  rare  occasion  if  the 
expressed  judgment  of  the  membership  of  the  board  is  not 
unanimous.     While  the  work  of  the  board  has  been  most  ardu- 
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ous,  the  responsibilities  have  been  in  large  measure  shared 
equally,  and  consequently  have  not  been  burdensome. 

From  many  expressions  of  opinion  which  have  come  to  me 
unsolicited,  I  can  freely  affirm  that  the  work  of  the  board  has 
with  each  succeeding  year  grown  in  public  favor  and  that  its 
expressed  judgment  on  matters  affecting  education  is  given 
great  weight.  Additional  authority  to  examine  and  oertifioaie 
teachers  can  be  given  the  board  to  the  benefit  of  our  schools. 

The  complete  report  of  the  board  required  by  law  is  giTsn  in 
Chapter  VI.,  and  proposed  changes  in  the  law  governing  file 
board  under  "l^oposed  Legislation." 

SCHOOL    LIBRARIES. 

The  library  legislation  of  1900  has  aroused  great  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  libraries.  In  1901  the  number  of  volumes 
was  453,554;  in  1902,  554,111  and  in  1903,  642,778. 

The  law  requiring  the  purchase  of  library  books  for  the  use 
of  children  in  all  country  districts  is  one  of  the  very  best,  but 
may  well  be  amended  and  made  still  more  potential.  The  list  of 
books  selected  by  the  state  educational  board  of  examiners  has 
been  made  with  unusual  care.  The  board  has  a  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  choice  literature  in  the  school  room  and  the 
home.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  board  to  exclude  literature  of 
questionable  moral  character. 

While  intended  primarily  for  rural  schools  the  lists  of  books 
are  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  city,  town  and  independent, 
districts.  The  place  of  the  school  library  in  the  educational 
system  becomes  more  important  each  year.  It  is  not  enough 
that  good  books  shall  be  selected  and  placed  within  the  reach  of 
pupils.  They  should  become  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  school 
room.  They  should  be  used  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  Intel- 
lectual  and  spiritual  development  of  children.  The  mere  passive 
handing  of  books  to  children  by  the  teacher  deprives  them  of 
what  has  come  to  be  their  right  and  their  necessity — knowledge 
of  the  use  of  books.  The  teacher  is  also  a  loser  by  this  passive 
process.  Books  are  the  most  certain  avenues  to  the  under- 
standing of  child  nature.  Not  to  make  use  of  them  is  to  lose 
the  use  of  a  vast  amount  of  material  with  which  the  teacher  can 
weave  together  various  parts  of  the  school  curriculum  and  thus 
unify  all  school  work.  He  who  aids  in  the  training  of  citizens 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  any  opportunity  of  increasing  the  abiUty 
of  the  child  or  the  citizen  to  help  himself.     Well  has  one  said : 
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'^  Among  the  earliest  ambitions  to  be  excited  in  clerks,  workmen, 
journeymen  and  indeed,  among  all  that  are  struggling  up  in  life 
from  nothing  to  something  is  that  of  owning  a  library  of  good 
books.  A  little  library  growing  larger  every  year  is  an  honora- 
ble part  of  a  young  man's  history.  *  *  *  *  Books  are  the 
food  of  youth,  the  delight  of  old  age ;  the  ornament  of  prosperity ; 
refuge  and  comfort  of  adversity ;  a  dehght  at  home,  and  no 
hindrance  abroad ;  companions  by  night,  in  traveling,  in  the 
country.'* 

ACCREDITED   SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  twenty-ninth  general  assembly  authorized  the  educa- 
tional board  of  examiners  to  inspect,  recognize  and  supervise 
"schools  desiring  state  recognition,"  for  the  instruction  and 
training  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  In  May  following 
the  enactment  of  the  law  a  representative  from  each  of  nearly 
twenty  institutions  of  the  state  met  in  conference  at  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  at  Des  Moines.  In 
harmony  with  the  law,  and  at  the  request  of  the  conference,  the 
board  of  examiners  prepared  a  Manual  for  Accredited  Schools 
Designed  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  for  the  public  schools. 
The  Manual  containing  a  list  of  sixteen  approved  schools,  regu- 
lations governing  the  same,  outline  course  of  study,  etc.,  is 
made  a  part  of  this  report.     (See  appendix). 

The  law  provides  that  the  accredited  schools  shall  have  an 
annual  visitation  by  some  member  of  the  board  of  examiners, 
or  some  one  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  board.  Prof. 
H.  H.  Freer,  a  member  of  the  Cornell  College  faculty  at  Mount 
Vernon,  and  a  member  of  the  educational  board  of  examiners  in 
1902,  made  the  inspection  in  large  part  on  behalf  of  the  board. 
Professor  Freer  has  long  been  considered  among  the  foremost 
educators  of  our  state  and  his  views  on  any  phase  of  education 
are  highly  esteemed.  In  speaking  of  the  new  schools,  after 
having  inspected  them  officially,  he  says  in  part  in  his  report : 
"My  impressions  were  that  all  the  schgols  had  great  possibilities 
in  the  training  of  teachers.  The  spirit  with  which  they  are 
entering  upon  the  work  is  commendable.  I  personally  feel  that 
great  good  may  come  through  the  operations  of  the  Kling- 
Hogue  law,  and  regret  that  it  has  been  condemned  by  some 
educational  leaders  before  it  has  had  a  fair  trial.  The  law  will 
help  some  of  the  schools,  and  most  of  those  who  attend  them 
would  never  secure  normal  training  elsewhere.     In  order  that 
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the  best  results  may  be  attained,  there  will  have  to  be  close 
inspection  and  careful  guidance  upon  the  part  of  the  board  of 


examiners." 


The  chief  object  in  passing  the  law  was  to  provide  more  and 
better  educational  facilities  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 
Whether  the  object  to  be  attained  will  be  accomplished  cannot 
so  soon  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  be  determined.  Reports 
filed  with  the  board  of  examiners  in  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  show  the  name,  age,  post  office 
address,  studies  and  attendance  of  the  students  in  each  school. 
The  total  number  of  students  taking  the  prescribed  teachers' 
course  in  the  sixteen  institutions  is  301. 

A  number  of  public  high  schools  of  the  state  have  filed 
applications  for  recognition,  but  have  not  thus  far  been 
inspected.  It  is  believed  that  the  law  which  admits  the  graduates 
of  the  "accredited  schools"  to  the  examination  for  a  two-year 
state  certificate  will  assist  in  raising  the  profession  of  teaching 
to  a  higher  standard.  It  is  certain  to  break  down  to  some 
extent  at  least  the  arbritary  county  lines  which  now  make  it 
impossible  for  a  teacher  to  pass  from  one  county  to  another  to 
teach  without  expense  and  annoyance,  and  will  enable  graduates 
certificated  by  the  educational  board  of  examiners  to  teach  in 
any  public  school  in  the  state.  The  warmest  friends  of  the  law 
hope  for  its  success  and  may  be  expected  to  ask  for  it  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial.  That  this  will  be  given  freely  is  unques- 
tioned. . 

NORMAL  INSTITUTES  AND  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  requires  the  holding  of  a  teachers'  institute  annu- 
ally in  each  county.  The  annual  expenditure  for  the  support  oi 
these  training  schools  amounts  to  more  than  $55,000,  ($59,30( 
in  1901;  $57,528  in  1902;  and  $55,525  in  1903.,)  of  which  the 
teachers  pay  annually  ninety  per  cent  and  the  state  and  the 
various  counties  about  ten  per  cent. 

The  attendance  is  vol^untary,  and  while  not  so  large  at 
formerly  still  equals  or  exceeds  the  number  of  teachers  requirec 
to  supply  the  schools  of  the  state.  The  total  enrollment  in  insti- 
tutes for  1902  was  18,376  and  for  1903  was  18,250. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  new  teachers  that  enter  upor 
the  work  each  year  a  large  amount  of  academic  instruction  ij 
still  given  in  the  normal  institutes.  County  Superintendent 
fully  realize  that  a  knowledge  of  academic   subjects  should  b 
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^-ven  elsewhere  and  that  the  better  work  of  the  institute  is  in 
methods — that  to  inspire  is  better  than  attempting  to  prepare 
lor  examinations.  In  a  few  counties  the  work  done  is  almost 
chiefly  inspirational  and  professional  in  character. 

The  decreased  normal  institute  attendance  is  in  part  attri- 
buted to  the  increased  attendance  at  the  various  summer 
schools  held  at  the  different  higher  institutions  of  learning 
within  and  without  the  state.  A  quite  carefully  prepared  table 
shows  that  not  less  than  3,500  Iowa  teachers  attended  summer 
schools  of  a  h^h  order  during  the  past  year.  This  number, 
added  to  the  enrollment  in  institutes,  gives  a  total  enrollment  in 
eicess  of  other  years. 
For  1903  normal  institutes  were  held  in  Iowa  as  follows : 


AWi 

Animakre  .. 
Appinoose  . . 
AodiboD    . . . 

Bwtoo 

Bluk  Hawk. 
Boom 

^binan  . . . 
BgchiQAn. 
Buena  Vi«ta. 

BdUer 

Catboiia     .    . 

(■'Wioll 

Cedar,..;  .. 
^"Tro  Gordo, 
l^lwrokee  .  . 
Chickisaw  .. 

Hwh , 

tl.T .. 

'-■'•Vton 

Clintoa   

'■nwrd 

OOtt 

I^tnr 

Mew,re  , . . 
™  Hoinfs. 

^bnqae   .. 

Jiwte .'.!!; 

?«PJ 

ftwHio.... 


Greenfield 

CornJDg 

Waahoa 

CcDtervlllc . 

Audubon  

VintoD 

Waterloo 

Boone 

Waverlv 

Indepeodeaci: . . 
Independence . . 
Slorm  Lake,  .. . 

Allison 

Rockwell  City.. 

Atlantic 

Tipton 

Mason  Ci(.y 

Cberokee . . 

New  Hampton.. 

Osceola    

Spencer 

Elkader 

Clinton 

Denison    

Adel 

B  oomlield 

Leon 

Manchester  .  . . 
BurlioKton  . .  .  . 
Spirit  Lake  .  . . . 

Dubuque  

Esthervitia    

West  Union.  ... 

Charles  City 

Hampton 


\uv. 

10 

I.S 

?7 

Au?. 

H 

June 

;i 

?4 

Inly 

« 

;w) 

July 

ZR 

Auff- 

;i 

AUg. 

1/ 

Aug.  3 
Aug.  0 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  II 
Aug.  0 
Aug.  \7 
Ang.     7 

June  22 
Aug.  3 
July  13 
Aug.  10 
Aug.     3 

July    13 


Mrs,  EUaC.  Chantry. 
J.  E.  WiilUmsoD. 
J   E.  Mills. 
R.  A.  Elwood 
Arthur  Parquhar. 
C.  R.  Lowe 
A.  T.  Hukill 
R.  V.  Vencman. 
P.  M    Smock. 
M.  J,    Uoodricb. 
M.-J,  Goodrich. 
J    E.  Durkee. 
Ida.  F.  Lev  dig. 
W.  R.  Sandy. 
J.  A[.  Ralph 
J.  J.  McConnelt. 
Aurora  Goodale. 
P.  O.  Cole. 
A.  V.  Storm. 
T.  J.  Wormley, 
A.  M.  M.  Dornun. 
H.  P,  Fillmore. 
C.  J.  Adam, 
Geo    E     Farrell. 
C.  W.  VonCoelln. 
R.  F.  Wood. 
W.  S.  Alhearn. 
J,  A.  Mcintosh. 
H.  J.  Schwietert. 
Howard  A    Mathews, 
W.  T.  Davidson. 
P.  J,  Schrneder. 
W.  A.  Willis, 
H    L.  Adams. 
Frederick  Schauta. 
Harry  J.  Henderson. 
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[No.    1 


Oounty. 


Town. 


.  £ 

fi  0 

•^  t; 

OP 

Time. 

JS 

O  K 

Condactor. 


Fremont 

Greene 

Grundy 

Guthrie 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin    

Harrison 

Henry     

Howard 

Humboldt 

Ida 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Jones 

Keokuk 

Kossuth 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa 

Lucas  .... 

Lyon 

Madison  . 
Mahaska  . 
Marion . .  . 
Marshall . . 

Mills 

Mitchell.  . 
Monona.  . 

Monroe 

Montgomery. . . 

Muscatine 

O'Brien 

Osceola 

Page 

Palo  Alto 

Plymouth 

Pocahontas  .... 

Polk 

Pottawattamie  . 
Poweshiek.  .. . 

Ringgold 

Sac 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux. . .     

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union 
Van  Buren 
Wapello.  .. 
Warren  .  . . 
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Sidney   

Jefferson 

Reinbeck 

Guthrie  Center  . . 
Webster  City.... 

Gamer   

Kldora  

Log«n 

Mt .  Pleasant 

C'resco 

Humboldt 

Ida  Grove 

Marengo 

Maquoketa  

Newton 

Fairfield 

Iowa  City 

Monticello 

^igourney 

Algona    

Fort  Madison  . . . 

Marion 

Wapello   

Chariton 

Kock  Rapids 

Winterset 

Oskaloosa   

Knoxville 

Marshalltown  . . 

Glenwood    

Osage 

Onawa 

Albia 

Red  0/»k    

Muscatine 

Primghar    

Sibley 

C  larinda 

Emmetsburg  . . 

Le  Mars 

Fonda 

Des  Moines 

Council  Bluffs. . 

Brooklyn 

Mount  Ayr 

Sac   City 

Davenport 

Harlan 

Orange  City 

Nevada  

Toledo 

Bedford  

("reston 

Keosauqua 

Ottumwa 


7 
5 
5 
5 
6 
7 
7 
9 
6 
5 
7 
6 
6 
4 
7 
3 
5 
6 
7 
6 
3 
5 
6 
6 
5 
3 
7 
4 
4 
5 
7 
5 
5 
5 
5 
7 
6 
5 
5 
4 
6 
10 
8 
8 
7 
6 
6 
6 
4 
6 
9 
4 
5 
4 
6 


Indianola 7 


July 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

July 

Aug 

June 

June 

Mar. 

Aug. 

Mar. 

July 

June 

Aug. 

Aug. 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Aug. 

July 

June 

Aug. 

Aug. 

June 

July 

July 

July 

June 

Aug. 

July 

July 

July 

June 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Aug. 

July 

June 

Aug. 

Aug. 

June 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Aug. 

June 

Aug. 

June 

June 

Aug. 

Aug. 

June 

July 


27 
15 
27 
24 
10 
20 
10 
22 
22 
30 

3 
30 
27 
IS 

3 

3 
20 
20 
20 

6 
17 
20 
15 

3 
24 
22 
27 

3 
13 
15 

3 
20 
27 
13 
15 
10 
30 
10 
27 
22 

3 

3 
15 
22 
20 
17 
19 

3 
22 

3 
22 
15 
17 

3 
29 
20 


2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 


Mattie  Lee  A.  Lair  . 

C    M.  Williams. 

J.  T.  Gray. 

I.  M.  Boggs. 

L    N.  Gerber. 

A.  M.  Deyoe. 

Mrs.  Ella  B.  Chass^^ 

D.  E.  Brainard. 
Annie  E.  Packer. 
A.  E.  Bennett. 
Clarence  Messer. 
J.  C    Hagler. 

H.  T.  Ports. 
L    B.  Carlisle. 
Libbie  Dean. 
J.  E.  Williamson. 
W.  A.  Willis. 
C.  B.  Paul. 
Cap  E.  Miller. 

F.  H.  Slagle. 
J.  S.  Stewart. 
J    E.  Vance. 
C.  R    Wallace. 
Laura  Fitch. 
A.  W.  Grisell. 
H.  D.  Smith. 
J.  P.  Dodds. 
W.  W    Cook. 
Mary  E.  Hostetler. 
W.  M.  Moore. 

Jay  A .  Lapham . 

F    E.  Lark. 

H.  C.    HoUingswor  tb 

Mabel  G.  Hanna. 

E.  F.  Schall. 
Nellie  Jones. 
J.  P.  McKinly. 
Geo.  H.  Colbert. 
H.  E.  Wheeler. 

I    C.  Hise. 
U.  S.  Vance. 
Z.  C.  Thornburg. 
O.  J.  McManus. 
Viola  H.  Schell. 
J.  C.   Bennett. 

C.  H.  Jump. 
Fred  J.  Walker. 

G.  A.  Luzford. 
S.  T.  May. 
Fred  E    Hansen. 

D.  E.  Brown. 

F.  E.  Howard. 
F.  M.  Abbott. 
John  H.  Landes. 
Beniah  Dimmitt. 
S.  M.  Holladay. 
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Coonty. 

Town. 

No.  of  in* 
Btmotora 

Time. 

• 
00 

1 

Conductor. 

/'ashington.  .. 

Tatyue 

iTebste-.    

Hnnebago    .  • 

i^inneshiek 

i^oocibury 

i^orth 

rrijfht 

Washington 

Corydon 

Fort  Dodge 

Korest  City  .... 

1  >ecorah 

Sioux  City 

Northwood 

Clarion 

7 
6 
4 
5 
6 
7 
4 
7 

June  15 
Aug.    3 
Mar.  30 
Aug.  17 
Mar.   30 
July    20 
Aug.  16 
Aus:     3 

2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

Mary  M.  Hughes. 
Maud  Elmore. 
A.  L   Brown. 
K.  N.  Knudsen. 
E.  J.  Hook. 
E.  A.  Brown. 
E    M.  Mitchell. 
Angus  Macdonald. 

TEACHERS — GRADUATES,   NON-ORADUAUES,   NO  EXPERIENCE. 

For  the  year  1901-1902,  19,400  different  teachers  were 
Icensed  by  county  superintendents  of  whom  2,444  were  males 
.nd  16,956  were  females.  Adding  to  this  3,308,  the  number  to 
srhom  first-class  two-year  certificates  were  issued  the  preced- 
ng  year,  the  total  number  of  certificates  in  force  in  September, 
.W2  is  found  to  be  22,708.  The  number  in  force  in  September, 
1-903  is  21,994.  Of  the  total  number  of  teachers  certificated 
^bout  six  thousand  are  graduates  of  universities,  colleges,  nor- 
mal schools,  seminaries,  academies  and  high  schools  accredited 
^y  the  standard  colleges.  Between  six  and  seven  thousand  of 
'he  total  number  have  for  a  limited  time  attended  schools  above 
^numerated  without  graduating,  and  the  remainder  have  re- 
ceived instruction  in  country  schools  and  town  and  village 
Wheels  below  those  accredited. 

Of  the  total  number  granted  certificates  to  teach  in  1901-1902, 
H9  males  and  2,644  females  received  certificates  of  the  first 
-lass,  or  for  two  years  ;  1,452  males  and  11,841  females,  certifi- 
cates of  the  second  class  ;  674  males  and  6,048  females,  certifi- 
cates of  the  third  class  ;  106  males  and  526  females,  certificates 
to  teach  special  branches,  and  115  females,  certificates  to  in- 
struct in  kindergartens.     Of  those  licensed  to  teach  3,705  had 
110  experience  in  teaching  and  4,143  had  less  than  one  year  of 
experience.     The  reports  for  several  years  past  show  that  the 
number  of  persons  annually   certificated  with  no  experience 
varies  from    three  thousand  five  hundred  to  four  thousand. 
Since  the  number  of  teachers  has  not  increased  it  is  evident 
^t  a  corresponding  number  have  abandoned  the  work  each 
year.    To  provide  for  the  suitable  education  of  so  large  a  num- 
ber to  take  the  places  of  those  who  retire  is  a  duty  not  at  pres- 
ent performed  by  the  state. 
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The  table  given  below  shows  the  number  of  pereona  certifiL  ■ 
cated  in  the  year  1901-1902  possessed  of  one  year  or  leeeof  e^ 
perience  ; 
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^  THE  TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  argue  the  question  of  the 
v^alue  and  importance  of  normal  schools.  Enlightened  citizen- 
ship everywhere  concedes  the  value  of  the  educated  teacher, 
&nd  the  normal  school  is  one  of  the  greatest  agencies  at  work. 

The  fact  that  Iowa  has  a  high  grade  institution  of  learning 
founded  for  the  special  purpose  of  educating  teachers  for  the 
common  schools  has  been  a  sufficiently  good  reason,  in  the 
minds  of  many,  to  justify  the  friends  of  public  schools  in  ask- 
ing the  law-making  body  to  establish  other  normal  schools. 

In  1876  when  the  general  assembly  wisely  established  the 
present  school  the  state  had  a  population  of  1,351,553.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  present  school  the  population  of  the 
state  has  increased  more  than  900,000,  or  more  than  the  com- 
bined population  of  Colorado  and  Montana  ;  or  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota. 

If  the  only  question  for  determination  were,  **  shall  any  part 
of  Iowa  exceeding  in  population  a  single  group  of  states  named 
above  be  provided  with  a  normal  school  ?  "  the  answer  would 
be  strongly  in  the  affirmative. 

Less  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  have 
been  instructed  in  normal  schools,  though  the  institution  at 
Cedar  Falls  has  been  in  existence  and  crowded  with  students 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.     This  department,  heart- 
ily seconded  by  the  state  teachers'  association,  has  repeatedly 
recommended  the  establishment  of  other  normal  schools,  or  ad- 
ditional facilities  for  training  teachers.     Whether  or  not  other 
schools  will  be  provided  is  a  question  for  legislative  determina- 
tion.    It  is  not,   however,   the  opinion    of .  those    acquainted 
with  existing  conditions  that  another  normal  school,  even  as 
large  as  the  present  one,  will  solve  the  teacher  problem.     In 
other  states  where  normal  schools  are  numerous  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  provide  county  training  schools  for  teachers. 
If  a  law  were  passed  providing  for  the  establishment  of  county 
schools  of  agriculture,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and 
the  training  of  teachers^  it  would  I  think  meet  to  a  great  extent, 
present  needs.     Should  this  not  be  done  the  education  of  the 
masses  of  teachers  for  common  schools  will  soon  devolve  upon 
I4gh  schools  in  cities  and  towns. 

SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

The  following  table  compiled  from  the  reports  of  county 
superintendents  shows  the  number  of  schoolrooms  in  tliQ  ^\»^\j^^ 
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different  schools  visited,  and  number  of    visits  made  to   the 
schools  during  the  past  six  years  by  the  county  superintendents : 


Year. 

Nam)  er  of 

Different  number 

Number  vi»it8 

Bchoolrooms 

schools  vitdted 

made. 

• 
1898 

17.959 

11,200 

14.055 

1899 

18,177 

12  134 

15,803 

1900 

18,381 

9,912 

12.343 

1901 

18,498 

11,242 

13.932 

1902 

18.513 

10.106 

12,050 

1903 

18.684 

10,656 

13,074 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  table  that  several  thousand 
schools  do  not  receive  the  personal  inspection  of  county  super- 
intendents. This  is  not  because  these  officials  do  not  place  a 
high  estimate  upon  the  importance  of  school  visitation.  They 
would,  we  think,  give  a  much  larger  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
inspection  of  schools  if  official  duties  did  not  require  their  pres- 
ence so  constantly  in  the  office.  During  recent  years  the  enact- 
ment of  new  laws  has  greatly  increased  the  clerical  work  of 
these  officers,  thus  limiting  the  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to 
school  inspection.  If  school  inspection  is  to  be  of  the  greatest 
value,  it  should  be  undertaken  systematically  and  intelligently. 
This,  however,  is  not  possible  at  present.  We  renew  the  recom- 
mendation formerly  made  by  the  department  that  a  deputy 
county  superintendent  be  provided.  Even  in  the  smallest  county 
there  is  sufficient  work  to  keep  two  officers  working  strenuously 
in  the  cause  of  education. 

teachers'  associations. 

Iowa  has  been  foremost  among  the  states  of  the  Union  in  the 
number  and  interest  of  its  teachers'  associations.  Four  great 
sectional  associations  in  addition  to  the  state  meeting  are  held 
annually.  The  attendance  at  these  gatherings  is  voluntary  and 
aggregates  annually  more  than  5,000  teachers.  There  are  many 
inter-county  associations,  comprising  two  or  more  counties  and 
in  addition  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  counties  of  the  state 
have  organized  associations  of  teachers.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  counties  have  also  a  well-planned  and  ably  conducted  sys- 
tem of  township  meetings.  These  latter  are  often  joint  meet- 
ings of  teachers,  school  officers  and  patrons.  More  than  700 
educational  meetings  are  conducted  annually  in  the  state. 
When  it  is  known  that  these  meetings  are  purely  voluntary  and 
that  the  state  provides  no  means  whatever  for  the  payment  of 
legitimate  expenses,  it  indicates  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  cause 
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of  education  that  is  unequaled.  Since  the  teachers  themselves 
contribute  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  money  for  the  support  of 
the  normal  institute,  it  would  seem  but  just  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  institute  fund  be  annually  expended  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting  these  associations. 
It  can  be  used  for  no  better  purpose. 

As  indicative  of  the  trend  of  thought  in  educational  circles 
on  the  great  problems  of  education,  there  is  given  herewith  the 
declaration  of  principles  of  the  last  national  educational  associ- 
ation, and  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Iowa  State  Teachers' 
Association  at  its  annual  gathering  in  1902 : 

DECLARATION  OF  THB  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

1 .  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  amply  proved  its  useful- 
ness to  the  nation.  Its  publications  are  standard  works  of  reference  for 
school  officers  and  teachers  everywhere .  The  bureau  of  education  should  be 
made  an  independeht  administrative  department,  such  as  were  the  depart* 
ments  of  agriculture  and  labor  before  their  elevation  to  cabinet  rank.  Suffi- 
cient appropriations  should  t>e  made  by  the  congress  to  enable  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  to  extend  the  scope  and  add  to  the  usefulness  of  his  work, 

2.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  fully  three- 
quarters  of  the  population  are  reported  as  being  without  schools  for  their 
children,  demands  the  immediate  attention  of  the  congress*.  Provision 
should  be  speedily  made  by  which  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory  will 
have  power  to  establish  and  carry  on  a  system  of  public  schools  so  that  all 
classes  of  citizens  in  the  Indian  Territory  may  have  the  educational  opportu- 
nities which  are  enjoyed  by  their  fellow  citizens  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

3.  Teaching  in  the  public  schools  will  not  be  a  suitably  attractive  and 
permanent  career,  nor  will  it  command  as  much  of  the  ability  of  the  country 
as  it  should ,  until  the  teachers  are  properly  compensated  and  are  assured  of 
an  undisturbed  tenure  during  efficiency  and  good  behavior.  A  large  part  of 
the  teacher's  reward  must  always  be  the  pleasure  in  the  character  and  qual- 
ity of  the  work  done;  but  the  money  compensation  of  the  teacher  should  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  an  appropriate  standard  of  living.  Legislative  meas- 
ures to  give  support  to  these  principles  deserve  the  approval  of  the  press  and 
the  people. 

4.  The  true  source  of  the  strength  of  any  system  of  public  education  lies 
in  the  regard  of  the  people  whom  it  immediately  serves,  and  in  their  willing- 
ness to  make  sacrifices  for  it.  For  this  reason  a  large  share  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  public  schools  should  be  borne  by  a  local  tax  levied  by  the 
county  or  by  the  town  in  which  the  schools  are.  State  aid  is  to  be  regarded 
as  supplementary  to,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for,  local  taxation  for  school 
purposes.  In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  a  large  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  local  tax  now  voted  for  school  purposes,  or  the  levying  of 
such  a  tax  where  ncne  now  exists,  is  a  pressing  need  if  there  are  to  be  bet- 
ter schools  and  t>etter  teachers . 

5.  The  highest  ethical  standards  of  conduct  and  of  speech  should  be  in- 
sisted upon  among  teachers.     It  is  not  becoming  that  commercialism  or 
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self-seeking  should  shape  their  acMons,  or  that  intemperance  should  mark 
their  utterances.  A  code  of  professional  conduct  clearly  understood  and 
rigorously  enforced  by  public  opinion  is  being  slowly  developed,  and  will, 
doubtless,  one  day  control  all  teachers  worthy  of  the  name. 

6.  It  is  important  that  school  buildings  and  school  grounds  should  be 
planned  and  decorated  so  as  to  serve  as  effective  agencies  for  educating  not 
only  the  children  but  the  people  as  a  whole  in  matters  of  taste.  The  school 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  community  center,  and  its  larger  opportuni- 
ties impose  new  obligations.  School  buildings  should  be  attractive  as  well 
as  healthful,  and  the  adjoining  grounds  should  be  laid  out  and  planned  with 
appropriateness  and  beauty. 

7.  Disregard  for  law  and  for  its  established  modes  of  procedure  is  as  ser- 
ious a  danger  as  can  menace  a  democracy .  The  restraint  of  passion  by  re- 
spect for  law  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  civilized  beings.  To  throw  off  that 
restraint,  whether  by  appeals  to  brutal  instincts  or  by  specious  pleas  for  a 
law  of  nature  which  is  superior  to  the  laws  of  man .  is  to  revert  to  barbarism . 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  schools  so  to  lay  the  foundations  of  character  in  the 
young  that  they  will  grow  up  with  a  reverence  for  the  majesty  of  the  law. 
Any  system  of  school  discipline  which  disregards  this  obligation,  is  harmful 
to  the  child  and  dangerous  to  the  state.  A  democracy  which  would  endure 
must  be  as  law-abiding  as  it  is  liberty-loving." 

RBSOLUTIONS  OF  THB  IOWA  STATE  TBACHBRS'   ASSOCIATION. 

Resolved :  That  the  teachers  of  this  state  are  hereby  urged  to  an  active 
interest  in  tl^e  great  educational  exhibit  to  be  held  in  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion of  1904^  and  to  a  hearty  co-operation  with  the  committee  appointed  by 
this  association  to  assist  the  state  department  in  organizing  and  arranging 
the  school  exhibit  from  this  state. 

That  we  commend  every  effort  of  state  or  county  superintendent  in  the 
matter  of  raising  the  standard  of  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates,  and 
recommend  the  refusal  of  certificates  for  the  sole  purpose  of  licensing  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  persons  to  fill  the  schools. 

That  our  state  board  of  examiners  and  county  superintendents  should 
have  the  right  to  give  credit  for  life  certificates  granted  in  other  states,  and 
to  honor  diplomas  of  accredited  colleges  and  universities,  and  state  normal 
schools. 

That  the  best  interests  of  our  rural  schools  demand  the  consolidation  of 
small  districts  into  a  central  graded  school,  and  that  the  board  of  education 
of  such  central  school  should  have  the  right  to  establish  a  high  school  for 
the  higher  education  of  pupils  who  have  completed  the  elementary  school 
course. 

That  faithful  service  of  teachers  merits  and  the  best  interests  of  our 
schools  demand  longer  tenure  of  appointment  than  now  permitted  by  the 
laws  of  this  state,  and  that  we  therefore  instruct  our  legislative  committee 
to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  law  giving  boards 
of  education  the  right  to  employ  teachers  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years. 

That  we  recommend  the  recognition  of  the  Kindergarten  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  puplic  school  system,  and  that  the  age  limit  for  admission  tp  the 
Kindergarten  be  changed  from  five  to  four  years  of  age. 
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That  we  approve  the  compulsory  education  law  passed  by  the  last  legis- 
lattire,  and  desire  further  legislation  which  shall  make  the  law  more  effective 
and  the  enforcement  easier. 

That  this  association,  seeing  in  the  increased  nse  of  cigarettes  a  menace 
to  the  moral,  meatji  and  physical  development  of  the  growing  boy,  urges 
teachers  and  parents  to  more  zealous  opposition  to  the  cigarette  habit. 

That  the  study  and  practice  of  the  fine  arts  should  be  encouraged  as  a 
means  of  true  culture,  and  that  we  endorse  heartily  the  growing  tendency 
in  favor  of  the  construction  of  beautiful  and  commodious  buildings,  greater 
care  in  the  selection  of  building  sites,  and  the  appropriate  ornamentation 
and  decoration  of  our  school  rooms. 

That  as  a  complete  education  demands  the  symmetrical  development  of 
the  physical  child  as  well  as  that  of  the  head  and  heart,  we  favor  systematic 
physical  training  and  properly  cond  icted  athletic  sports. 

That,  as  thinkiog  and  doing  supplement  each  other  in  active  life,  so 
study  and  expression  should  supplement  each  other  in  school  work.  To  this 
end,  mechanic il  drawing  and  shop  work  should  have  a  place  in  the  city 
school  curriculum  side  by  side  with  the  sciences  and  the  humanities.  We 
welcome  the  advent  of  manual  training  as  the  means  of  developing  habits 
of  attention,  accuracy  and  self-control. 

That  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  moral  training  as  an  important 
element  in  making  the  foundation  of  character  and  true  citizenship.  To 
this  end  there  should  be  greater  familiarity  with  the  bible,  that  as  well  stated 
in  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  ' '  this  great  book  may  ever  be  the  teacher's  aid  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  history  and  literature,  law  and  life,  an  unrivaled  agency  in  the 
development  of  true  citizenship  as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  a  pure  liter- 
ary style." 

FREE  PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Among  the  plans  proposed  to  improve  the  school  system  of 
the  state  and  provide  equal  high  school  privileges  for  country 
boys  and  girls,  is  for  the  state  to  appropriate  to  certain  high 
schools  which  meet  such  requirements  as  may  be  fixed  by  law, 
or  the  body  governing  schools  designated,  a  reasonable  sum  to 
pay  expenses  incurred  by  increased  attendance. 

The  theory  advanced  by  those  who  look  with  favor  upon  the 
inauguration  of  the  system  is,  that  the  property  of  the  state 
should  be  taxed  to  educate  the  children  of  the  state.  The  fact 
that  the  state  taxes  itself  to  support  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, where  a  comparatively  small  number  is  given  instruction, 
is  cited  as  an  example  of  the  state's  wisdom,  and  it  is  urged  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  state  to  assist  in  providing  high  school 
advantages  for  the  masses. 

In  the  biennial  reports  I  have  had  the  honor  of  submitting,  I 
have  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  making  some  better 
arrangement  for  the  education  of  the  advanced  pupils  residing 
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beyond  the  boundaries  of  town  and  city  districts,  and  I  agaii^ 
urge  consideration. 


RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  whole  of  Chapter  VII.  is  devoted  to  rural  schools, 
salaries  of  teachers,  transportation  of  pupils,  consolidation  of 
districts,  centralization  of  schools,  county  high  schools  and  agri- 
cultural high  schools,  these  subjects  are  net  diecuesed  here. 

SCHOOL  EXHIBIT  AT   ST.   LOUIS. 

.  The  value  of  a  school  exhibit  consists  only  in  part  of  the  ex- 
hibit proper.  Its  chief  value  is  in  the  reflex  benefit  which  comes 
to  the  school  or  the  individual  pupil.  This  belief  has  prompted 
all  who  are  directly  interested  in  the  St.  Louis  exhibit  and  the 
schools  of  our  state,  to  encourage  the  preparation  and  selection 
of  the  best  work  illustrative  of  the  practical  workings  of  the 
school  system. 

The  entire  work  of  superintending  the  preparation  of  an  ex- 
hibit has  been  placed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Frank 
J.  Sessions  of  Cedar  Rapids,  by  the  Iowa  Commission  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  Very  substantial  headway  has 
been  made  by  the  schools  in  the  preparation  of  the  exhibit,  and 
I  am  assured  that  considering  the  small  sum  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  superintendent,  our  exhibit  will  be  most  creditable. 

TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 

The  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  is  upon  its  fourteenth  year 
with  a  representation  of  members  in  more  than  four- fifths  of  the 
counties  in  the  state.  It  is  performing  a  work  of  its  own,  which 
cannot  be  left  to  any  other  agency.  It  may  well  be  regarded 
as  a  permanent  and  integral  part  of  the  school  system.  While 
the  membership  is  voluntary,  it  includes  all  the  public  school 
teachers  of  the  state,  of  whatever  age  or  experience,  and  of 
whatever  grade  or  professional  of  personal  culture.  Desultory 
reading  cannot  take  the  place  of  systematic  work,  nor  can  local 
clubs  answer  the  purpose  of  a  state  organization.  Still  less  can 
the  cursory  reading  of  books  from  a  teachers'  library  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  year's  continuous  study  of  the  books  of  a  read- 
ing circle  course.  The  more  exacting  demands  upon  the  teachers 
of  the  present  day  require  united  professional  work. 
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BOOKS  FOR  1903. 

For  Professional  Study: 

Hinsdale's  Art  of  Study $1.00 

For  General  Culture  Work: 

Nature  Study  aod  Related  Literature ^ 1.00 

The  School  and  Farm .75 

BOARD  OF  MANAGBRS  FOR    THB  YBAR   1903  , 

Richard  C.  Barrett,  President,  Des  Moines. 

Z.  C.  Thomburg^,  Secretary  and  Manag^er,  Des  Moines. 

Beniah  Dim  mitt.  Treasurer,  Ottumwa. 

O.  J.  McManus,  Council  Bluffs. 

E.  J.  Hook,  Decorah. 

PL^ibbie  Dean,  Newton. 

J.  P.  McKinley,  Sibley. 

With  the  exception  of  the  president,  members  of  the  board 
elected  by  the  county  superintendents'^department  of  the 
Btate  teachers'  association.  The  secretary  and  the  treasurer  are 
-elected  by  the  board  from  among  its  members. 

PUPILS'   READING  CIRCLE. 

Recognizing  the  great  good  that  has  come  to  Iowa  schools 
through  the  establishing  of  libraries  in  all  the  rural  schools, 
and  believing  that  greater  good  can  come  by  more  regular,  sys- 
tematic reading  and  by  some  public  recognition  of  work  done, 
— ^the  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  Board  in  session  Febru- 
ary 10th,  1903,  suggested  to  the  county  superintendents  of  the 
state  the  following  plan,  recommending  that  it  be  tested  this 
year  and  that  some  definite  action  be  taken  on  it  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  Circular  of  the  Board  says  : 

' '  The  definite  and-  systematic  reading:  of  good  library  books  should  be 
•encouraged  and  directed  by  enrolling  pupils  in  a  pupils*  reading  circle,  in 
which  they  will  receive  credit  for  all  work  done.  A  uniform  list  of  books 
is  recommended  for  the  primary,  intermediate  and  advanced  divisions,  but 
knowing  that  this  list  will  not  be  found  in  all  school  libraries  at  present  it 
is  8os:gested  that  until  these  books  can  be  secured  for  the  school,  credit  be 
^ven  if  popils  read  books  of  equal  grade  now  found  in  the  local  school 
library." 

"  Reading  circle   certificates  should  be  provided   and  when  a  pupil  has 
read  any  book  on  the  list,  or  its  equivalent,  and  has  given  the  teacher  satis- 
factory evidence  of  having  done  the  work  in  a  thorough  manner,  he  should 
be  given  a  certificate,  on  the  back  of  which   is   recorded  the  name  of  the 
>1>ook    read    and    the    date    of    the    record,     and    for    each    additional 
4>ook  a  similar  record  should  be  made.     When  the  entire  list  has  been  com. 
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pleted  the  certificate  will  be  forwarded  to  the  county  superintendent  who- 
shall  issue  to  the  pupil  a  pupil's  reading  circle  diploma.*' 

' '  By  'satisfactory  evidence'  of  thorough  work  done  is  meant  the  ability 
of  the  pupil  to  name  the  author  with  a  brief  biography  of  his  life.  To  give 
the  general  idea  of  the  book  in  a  short  oral  or  written  review." 

"In  counties  having  graduating  exercises  it  is  suggested  that  these  di- 
plomas be  presented  at  such  meetings,  in  order  that  the  work  may  t>e  g^ven 
proper  recognition  and  publicity." 

''The  list  has  been  selected  with  great  care  and  inveetigatioii^ 
and  is  composed  of  the  very  best  books  that  are  found  in  the* 
catalogue  for  the  Iowa  school  Libraries.  The  county  superin- 
tendents need  not  hesitate  to  place  this  entire  list  in  every  school 
in  the  county  and  they  should  work  to  that  end  when  the  libra- 
ries are  selected.  The  divisions  conform  to  those  of  the  Hand- 
Book  for  Iowa  Schools." 
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The  following  books  from  the  library  list  are  recommended. 

Primary  Division: 

No.    38.     Hiawatha $.30- 

No.    43.     Adventures  of  a  Brownie 3^ 

Intermediate  Division: 

No.      1  Fifty  Famous  Stories 28- 

No.    23.  Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands 23 

No     36.  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors 4X^ 

No.  219.  Hans  Brinker  or  the  Silver  Skates. 95- 

Advanced  Division: 

No.  266.     Uncle  Sam's  Secrets 60- 

No.  342.     The  Fast  Mail 84^ 

No.  379.     The  Man  Without  a  Country 33 

WHAT  SHALL  OUR  SCHOOLS  TEACH? 

What  the  schools  shall  teach  still  remains  a  mooted  question. 
In  discussing  the  relation  of  the  school  to  country  life  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey  of  Cornell  University  in  an  address  before  the  American 
Pomological  Society  gives  a  very  suggestive  thought:  '^Letua- 
suppose  for  a  moment,"  he  writes,  "that  the  schools  were  wiped 
away  and  that  there  were  no  schools  left,  and  any  one  of  you 
were  asked  to  go  into  a  school  and  to  make  a  curriculum  for  it* 
Let  us  suppose  still  further  that  you  have  no  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  done  to  educate  children.  I  am  wondering  what  you 
would  put  into  the  school.  I  am  sure  that  every  one  of  you 
would  put  into  that  school  something  that  has  to  do  with  the  life 
of  the  people  who  are  to  go  to  that  school." 

In  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley 
where  there  are  26,000  pupils  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school 
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tiie  parents  or  guardians  of  3,807  pupils  are  farmers  or  gardeners ; 
3,750  are  manufacturers;  2,683  are  merchants;  1,937  are  cl&rks; 
1,364  are  agents;  1,214  are  railroad  men  (not  including  street 
car  service);  1,140  are  professional  men;  3,448  are  classed  as 
miscellaneous,  and  the  remainder  are  divided  among  artists, 
barbers,  butchers,  engineers,  peddlers,  public  officers,  draymen, 
laundiymen,  etc. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  the  teaching  of  the 
donents  of  agriculture  in  rural  schools  and  more  recently  the 
introduction  of  the  study  in  high  schools  has  been  proposed. 
From  the  statistics  above  the  parents  or  guardians  of  more 
papils  are  engaged  in  farming  or  gardening  than  in  any  other 
occupation.  If  into  the  school  life  there  should  be  introduced 
the  subjects  with  which  pupils  are  to  deal  in  life,  no  mistake  is 
being  made  by  those  who  urge  the  value  of  the  practical.  If  it 
can  be  urged  that  agricultural  subjects  should  be  introduced 
into  schools  in  cities  where  only  a  small  part  of  the  patrons  are 
engaged  in  agriciilture  or  gardening,  it  can  be  more  strongly 
urged  for  rural  schools  where  agriculture  is  the  chief  business 
of  all  the  people.  The  value  of  emphasizing  subjects  closely 
related  to  the  life  of  the  people  is  not  underestimated.  Each 
BQcoeeding  year  high  schools  teach  more  of  the  practical,  and 
as  laboratories  multiply  and  professionally  trained  teachers 
increase,  there  is  likely  to  be  still  less  of  theory  and  more 
instruction  in  how  to  do  the  work  of  the  world. 

MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  school  the  moral  phase  of  education  may  never  with 
safety  be  subordinated,  and  any  people  who  attempt  to  make 
ft  school  gystem  without  due  attention  to  morals  will  fail  to  ac- 
complish their  highest  purpose. 

The  National  Educational  Association,  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  other  g^eat  organizations  of  teach - 
STB  have  expressed  clearly  the  opinion  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  moral  instruction.  The  men  and  women 
who  compose  these  g^eat  organizations  believe  that  a  supreme 
duty  confronts  parents  and  teachers  today.  They  believe  that 
we  have  not  trained  properly  the  moral  sensibilities  or  the  eth- 
ical side  of  life,  and  that  the  moral  verities  must  be  placed  in 
the  ascendency,  if  as  a  nation  we  are  to  lead  in  the  progress  of 
the  world  in  the  highest  sense. 
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During  the  period  of  twelve  years  that  youth  spend  in  our 
schools  such  a  sense  of  right,  justice,  law  and  authority  should 
be  inculcated  that  reaching  man's  estate  each  may  be  a  God 
fearing,  law-abiding  citizen.  Taxes  will  be  reduced,  citizenship 
elevated,  municipal  jobbery  and  corruption  less  frequent,  if  a 
higher  moral  spirit  can  b^  made  to  permeate  the  schoolrooms  of 
the  land. 

Moral  training  is  closely  connected  with  the  formation  of 
the  habits.  The  process  oiE  deliberation  and  control  only  attains 
perfection  when  fixed  by  the  law  of  habit.  To  teach  the  child 
promptness,  obedience,  justice,  courtesy,  self-control,  self-^ 
respect,  truthfulness,  industry  and  economy,  is  to  develop  in 
him  strong  moral  tendencies.  The  school  as  a  social  commu- 
nity affords  training  in  the  social  virtues  of  courtesy,  kindness 
forbearance  and  charity.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  civil  com- 
munity in  which  aU  members  have  equal  rights. 

That  the  school  in  its  influence  should  be  uplifting,  broaden- 
ing and  Christain  in  the  best  sense  .is  the  opinion  of  mankind 
regardless  of  creed. 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  that  the  school  should  give  instruc- 
tion in  dogmas  in  order  to  exert  an  influence  of  the  highest  eth- 
ical value.  History  does  not  reveal  to  us  a  time  when  more  at- 
tention was  given  to  character  building  by  teachers  than  the 
present;  nor  is  it  possible  to  designate  any  class  of  schools  that 
have  done  so  much  to  promote  good  order,  intelligent  citizen- 
ship and  higher  ideals  of  duty  to  the  home,  to  the  state,  to  the 
nation  and  to  God  than  the  public  schools  of  America. 

COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  TRUANCY  LAW. 

It  is  the  quite  commonly  expressed  opinion  of  the  many 
friends  of  education  regardless  of  cr^ed  that  the  compulsory 
school  attendance  and  truancy  law  enacted  by  the  twenty -ninth 
general  assembly  is  the  most  important  single  statutory  enact- 
ment in  recent  years;  that  it  has  in  it  more  of  promise  for  good 
in  education  than  almost  any  other  law  relating  to  education,  if 
its  provisions  are  executed  in  the  spirit  of  fairness.  With  this 
opinion  I  am  in  accord.  From  the  date  the  law  became 
effective  the  department  working  with  and  through  county 
superintendents  and  boards  of  directors  has  endeavored  to  have 
its  provisions  enforced.  Many  requests  for  opinions  have  been 
received,  and  there  is  given  herewith  a  few  of  the  chief  rulings 
concerning  the  law  and  its  enforcement. 
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SUNDRY    RULINGS  UPON  THB  LAW  FOR  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

1.  The  school  year  for  school  purposes  should  be  regarded  asbegianing 
on  the  third  Monday  in  March  when  a  new  board  enters  upon  its  duties. 

2.  •'Twelve  consecutive  weeks  in  each  school  year**  is  construed  to 
mean  twelve  consecutive  weeks  of  five  school  days  each.  If  for  any 
unavoidable  reason  time  is  lost  by  absence,  the  child  must  attend  until  the 
requirements  of  the  law  are  met  by  making  up  the  lost  time. 

3.  As  the   present  school  year  for  school  purposes  will  end  with  the 
•  organisation  of  the  new  board  in  March,   1903,  all  children  subject  to  the 

law  should  attend   for  at  least   twelve  consecutive  school   weeks  before 
that  time. 

4.  Irregular  attendance  will  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  law,  which 
requires  attendance  "for  at  least  twelve  consecutive  school  weeks  in  each 
school  year."  But  vacation  time  should  not  be  construed  as  interrupting  the 
consecutiveness  of  attendance;  neither  should  enforced  absence  caused  by 
sickness  or  other  unavoidable  reason. 

5.  Section  one  specifies  that  the  '  'Common  school  branches  of  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  grammar,  arithmetic,  physiology,  and  United  States 
history,"  must  be  taught  in  a  school  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law 
for  compulsory  education. 

6.  The  law  for  compulsory  education  does  not  specify  at  what  time  of 
the  school  year  the  child  shall  attend  for  twelve  consecutive  weeks,  leaving 
that  to  the  discretion  of  the  parent  or  guardian.  But  all  parties  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  should  urge  parents  and  guardians  to  send 
their  children  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

7.  The  fact  that  parents  are  too  poor  to  purchase  text-books  will  not  be 
an  excuse  under  the  compulsory  law  to  keep  a  child  at  home,  because  the 
law  provides  in  section  2783  that  the  board  of  directors  ' '  may  furnish  school 
books  to  indigent  children  when  they  are  likely  to  be  deprived  of  the  proper 
benefits  of  school  unless  so  aided." 

8.  The  law  for  compulsory  education  does  not  apply  to  such  children  as 
are  not  in  proper  physical  and  mental  condition  to  attend  school.  Any 
person  having  the  control  of  a  child,  who  is  physically  or  mentally  unable 
to  attecd  school,  either  public  or  private,  is  required  to  furnish  proof  by 
affidavits  as  to  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of  such  child . 

9.  We  do  not  find  any  conflict  between  the  law  for  compulsory  attend- 
ance and  the  requirement  that  pupils  shall  be  vaccinated  in  order  to  attend 
a  public  school.  The  fact  that  a  parent  may  object  to  the  vaccination  of  his 
child  will  not  excuse  him  for  not  complying  with  the  compulsory  law,  for 
the  reason  that  he  has  the  option  of  sending  the  child  to  a  "  public ,  private 
or  parochial  school",  or  to  * 'attend  upon  equivalent  instruction  by  a  com- 
petent teacher  elsewhere  than  school' ' . 

10.  The  requirements  of  the  law  for  compulsory  attendance  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  authoritiy  of  the  board  to  expel  any  scholar  from  school  for 
the  causes  named  in  section  2782  of  the  Code.  And  such  action  of  the  board 
will  not  excuse  the  parent  or  guardian  for  not  complying  with  the  law  by 
sending  the  child  to  a  private  or  parochial  school,  oi>  by  having  him  '  'at- 
tend upon  equivalent  instruction  by  a  competent  teacher  elsewhere  than 
school." 
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11.  Under  ssction  five,  the  board  may  appoint  one  or  more  truant  officers 
whose  duty  it  shall  t>e  to  report  violations  of  the  law  to  the  secretary  and  see 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  same.  Such  truant  officers  may  be  appointed  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  each  >ear.  And  we  do  not  think  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  law  to  prevent  the  board  from  appointing  such  officers  at  any  other 
meeting,  when  the  interests  of  the  district  require  such  appointment.  When 
no  truant  officer  is  appointed,  the  duty  of  enforcement  falls  wholly  upon  the 
directors  and  the  president  of  the  board . 

12.  It  is  the  duty  of  persons  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  to 
"sue  for  and  recover  the  penalties"  provided.  But  it  is  evident  that  suit 
shall  not  be  commenced  against  any  parent  or  guardian  for  violating  the 
law  until  the  time  has  passed  for  complying  with  the  same.  Any  citizen 
may  serve  notice  of  violation  of  the  law. 

13.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  truant  officer  to  '  'apprehend  and  take  into  cus- 
tody without  warrant  any  child  of  the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen  years  inclu- 
sive," who  belongs  to  either  of  the  following  classes:  (i)  Any  child  '  *who 
habitually  frequents  or  loiters  about  public  places  during  school  hours, 
without  lawful  occupation,"  even  if  he  can  produce  a  certificate  of  attend- 
ance. (2)  Any  child  who  cannot  produce  a  certificate  of  attendance  as 
required  in  section  two,  even  if  he  does  not  loiter  about  public  places, 
provided  it  is  within  twelve  weeks  of  the  close  of  the  school  year.  (3) 
'  'Also  any  truant  child  who  absents  himself  or  herself  from  school,"  which 
is  construed  to  rr  ean  any  one  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  who  remains 
away  from  school  or  leaves  school  when  he  is  expected  to  attend ,  by  the 
parent  or  guardian  or  other  person  having  him  under  control. 

The  friends  of  the  law  have  never  held  that  it  was  perfect  in 
all  its  parts,  but  have  always  stood  ready  to  receive  suggestions 
as  to  its  improvement.  Under  the  heading  **  Proposed  Legisla- 
tion" I  have  suggested  such  a  modification  as  I  now  consider 
important. 

In  some  states,  where  similar  laws  are  in  force,  it  has  been 
found  most  helpful  in  the  accomplishment  of  results  to  provide 
juvenile  courts  and  probation  officers. 

WHAT  THE  JUVENILE  COURT  IS. 

In  order  to  learn  of  the  practical  workings  of  juvenile  courts, 
visits  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  juvenile  courts  in 
Denver  and  Chicago.  From  inspections  made  in  these  cities  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  these  courts 
in  the  larger  cities  of  the  state. 

'  *The  foundation  idea  of  the  Juvenile  Court  is  so  simple  it  seems  any- 
one ought  to  understand  it.  It  is,  to  be  perfectly  plain,  a  return  to  patm* 
nalism .  It  is  the  acknowledgement  by  the  state  of  its  relationship  aa  the 
parent  to  every  child  within  its  borders.  This  relationship  was  lost  sight  of 
for  years  and  as  a  consequence  the  utter  demoralization  of  society  wai 
threatened.  The  child,  suffering  for  the  sins  of  its  natural  parents,  out- 
cast, illegitimate,  so  to  speak,  when  its  relationship  to  the  state  the  first 
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!great  parent  was  considered,  committed  some  petty  depredation,  was 
Arrested  and  with  the  first  arrest  became  a  criminal  with  its  hand  raised 
against  every  man  and  every  man's  hand  raised  aie^ainst  it." 

"The  state  deputes  to  the  natural  parent  certain  duties  which  it  is  una- 
ble to  attend  to  so  perfectly  as  the  natural  parent,  because  nature  has  im- 
planted in  the  heart  of  men  a  love  for  their  offspring^  which  would  seem  to 
make  them  suitable  guardians  of  their  children,  providing  that  person  un- 
-derstands  what  the  duties  are  and  is  inclined  to  attend  to  them.  In  short, 
the  state  appoints  the  n  itural  parents  as  guardians  over  her  children  and 
expects  the  parents  to  exercise  the  powers  that  have  been  granted  them 
wisely  and  to  the  very  best  advantage  of  the  child  intrusted  to  their  care. 
But  the  state  demands  as  a  necessity  for  the  wholesome  and  healthy  growth 
of  the  child  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  every  other  person  under  its  ju- 
risdiction, that  the  parent  shall  bring  up  the  child  in  environments  and  un- 
-der  circumstances  that  will  make  it  agood,  law-abiding  citizen." 

"Sometimes,  however,  where  the  parents  themselves  have  lacked  the 
proper  care  and  training  in  their  youth ,  they  are  npt  fitted  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  placed  upon  them  by  the  state.  Mentally  and  spiritually,  as 
judged  by  the  standard  which  the  state  has  set  up,  they  themselves  are  the 
children,  lacking  the  traits  and  training  necessary  to  make  them  proper 
persons  to  have  the  care,  custody  and  education  of  a  young  child." 

"Naturally,  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  a  charitable  society  under 
th^  old  conditions  to  step  in  and  make  full-grown  men  and  women  realize 
their  inability  to  care  for  their  own  offspring,  and  it  would  be  quite  as  diffi- 
cult a  matter  to  reconcile  the  child  to  the  same  fact.  The  Juvenile  Court 
law  grasped  at  this  tangled  situation,  straightened  out  the  threads  and  re 
established  the  relationship  of  parentage  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and  made 
it  possible  for  the  state  to  step  in,  where  it  was  informed  of  lack  of  care  on 
the  part  of  the  natural  parent,  and  take  upon  its  own  shoulders  the  future 
of  the  little  mite  of  humanity,  with  its  potentiality  of  Christ  and  devil,  and 
place  the  child  where  the  divine,  the  Christ  within  it,  will  be  brought  out 
and  intensified. " 

'*  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  Juvenile  Court  to  punish  the  children  brought 
before  it.  In  fact,  the  entire  thought  of  those  who  framed  the  law  was  to 
banish  all  thought  of  crime  and  punishment  and  to  overcome  entirely  the 
positive  evil  of  a  jail  commitment  and  a  formal  trial.  Far  from  appearing 
to  punish  the  child,  it  is  the  one  thought  of  the  Juvenile  Court  to  inquire  into 
the  home  surroundings  and  environments  of  the  child,  and  if  they  are  found 
to  be  such  as  to  cause  the  growing  citizan  to  b  3  not  only  his  own  worst  enemy, 
bnt  a  menace  to  the  public  at  large  as  well,  the  Juvenile  Court,  standing 
for  the  state  in  the  relationship  of  parent  to  the  child ,  either  removes  him 
entirely  from  the  surroundings  that  make  for  vice  and  evil,  placing  him  in 
some  institution  or  in  a  private  home  where  his  evil  tendencies  may  be  cor- 
fiected ;  or,  if  it  seems  possible  that  through  the  agencies  which  the  court 
may  bring  to  bear,  the  home  life  of  the  child  may  be  improved  without  re- 
mciriog  it  from  the  care  and  custody  of  its  parents,  the  court  permits  them 
to  retain  control  of  the  little  one  until  it  is  proved  conclusively  that  they  are 
•bsolntely  nnableor  unfit  to  care  for  it.  it  was  intended  by  the  framers 
of  the  Jnvenile  Court  law  that  the  court,  in  administering  the  law,  should 
go  mnch  deeper  into  the  study  of  child  life  than  a  mere  attempt  at  punish- 
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ment  for  the  specific  small  depredation  considered  at  the  trial  would  permit 
that  it  should  search  out  the  primary  cause  of  the  deflection  from  the  path 
of  rectitude  and  remove  the  cause  of  the  offense.  Perhaps  the  cause  i 
found  to  lie  with  the  parents  of  the  child,  who  treat  it  cruelly  and  make  th 
home  life  so  unpleasant  that,  in  sheer  self-defense  the  child  runs  away 
Following  the  natural  order  of  things,  because  vice  is  always  pictured  to  th 
eyes  of  the  child  by  the  vicious  ones  as  being  very  beautiful,  the  little  thin 
naturally  runs  after  that  which  appears  bright  and  alluring  to  its  eyes,  ut 
protected  because  there  is  no  wise,  guiding  hand  to  turn  it  back  into  tb 
*'  straight  and  narrow  way,'*  and  no  voice  to  warn  it  that  the  shining  thin 
which  looks  so  red  and  luscious  is  only  a  deid  sea-apple  that  would  turn  t 
ashes  in  its  hand.  It  falls  as  naturally  as  a  stone  falls  to  the  ground  int 
the  company  of  bad  children  who  teach  it  bad  and  vicious  habits.  In  sue 
a  case,  the  child,  individually —that  is  to  say,  the  soul  of  the  child — is  not 
criminal,  nor  should  it  be  classed  as  one  because  someone  older  in  crim 
coaxes  it  into  committing  some  depredation  which  the  child  itself  does  nc 
realizs^is  a  depredation  and  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  state.  Under  sue 
circumstances  the  state  itself  would  be  committing  a  crime  to  throw  tb 
youngster  among  criminals  as  a  punishment  for  what  it  has  wrought. " 

The  Cook  county  jailer,  on  July  1,  1902,  submitted  statistic 
showing  that  during  the  three -year  period  ending  July  1,  1898 
1,705  boys  were  confined  in  the  county  jail;  and  that  the  num 
ber  of  boys  in  the  same  institution  since  the  Juvenile  Court  la^ 
has  been  in  force,  during  the  past  three  years,  is  only  forty 
eight.  "It  is  wiser  and  less  expensive  to  save  children,  than  t 
punish  criminals." 

Enforcement  of  the  Law.  Regarding  the  enforcement  c 
the  law  reports  from  county  superintendents  show  that  forty-nin 
of  the  counties  enforce  "in  part";  eight  "are  trying  to  enforce" 
thirty-one  report  that  "  it  is  enforced  " ;  two  report  "  it  has  hw 
good  effect";  one  says  "sentiment  is  growing  in  favor  o 
the  law  " ;  one  "  no  complaint " ;  one  "not  very  well" ;  four  "nc 
enforced",  and  one  "in  rural  schools  only." 

From  a  number  of  reports  given  by  county  superintendent 
regarding  the  enforcement  of  the  law  a  few  are  selected  as  illus 
trative  of  the  work  being  done  throughout  the  state : 

Adair  County.— ** There  are  no  large  towns  and  no  truant  officers.  Th 
question  arises,  when  does  this  year  begin?  Some  of  the  children  will  wa 
until  the  last  three  months,  and  then  attend.  It  seems  to  me  the  law  shoul 
specify  when  the  children  should  enter  school,  then  we  could  know  when  t 
compel  them  to  go.  The  farming  community  would  not  like  Septembe 
first,  but  nothing  has  been  said  to  the  farmers  concerning  this  matter, 
think  about  the  first  of  December  would  be  a  good  time.'' 

Cedar  County.— *' The  law  is  rigidly  enforced  in  the  larger  cities.  Truat 
officers  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  children  in  school.  In  other  towns  i 
seems  to  have  done  very  well.     All  seem  to  have  been  in  school.    In  countr 
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districts  there  is  one  case  in  particular,  and  when  I  asked  the  board  concern- 
ing this  matter  they  said  they  were  not  desirable  children  to  have  in  the 
school.  They  are  now  attendinij^.  The  newspapers  have  notified  the  public 
concerning  the  law,  and  by  fall  the  children  will  all  be  going  to  school.  In 
my  opinion  the  effect  has  been  wholesome." 

Dallas  County. — "Have  written  personal  letters,  called  personally,  and 
have  been  watching  the  matter  closely.  I  am  now  endeavoring  to  get  re- 
ports from  the  teachers.  I  find  a  very  general  disposition  to  comply  with 
the  law." 

Grbbkb  County. — "The  law  is  being  complied  with  and  it  is  looked  upon 
with  favor  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  law  was  published  in  the 
newspapers  so  that  everybody  would  become  familiar  with  it.  Sent  circular 
letters  to  boards  and  teachers,  asking  them  to  see  that  the  law  was  enforced. 
I  find,  however,  upon  careful  inquiry  that  very  few  children  are  not  attend- 
ing school.  In  Jefferson  the  sheriff  looks  after  the  children  there.  He  is  the 
only  truant  officer  in  the  county." 

Grundy  County, — "We  work  entirely  through  the  teacher.  We  expect  a 
teicher  to  know  who  lives  in  the  district  in  which  she  is  teaching,  and  to 
report  the  number  of  children  who  do  not  attend  school.  We  require  a 
leport  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  each  term  and  at  different  times 
during  the  term .  Where  some  children  are  out  of  school  I  write  a  letter  to  the 
parents.  The  law  reads:  '  Twelve  consecutive  weeks,'  and  means  twelve 
consecutive  weeks,  and  not  that  they  should  attend  eight  weeks  spring  term 
and  then  pass  over  and  attend  during  the  fall  term.  We  require  them  to 
attend  the  twelve  consecutive  weeks  wherever  possible." 

GuTHRiB  County. — *  *  The  law  is  generally  complied  with.  We  have  no 
tmant  officers  thus  far.  In  the  rural  schools  some  are  not  in  school;  very 
few,  however.  School  officers  seem  to  make  it  their  business  to  look  after 
the  children.  One  said  to  me  that  one  family  in  his  township  had  not  com- 
plied with  the  law,  and  I  afterwards  learned  that  they  did  not  like  the 
teacher.  Another  family  was  not  able  to  go  on  account  of  clothing,  books, 
^c,  which  they  could  not  afford  to  purchase." 

Jackson  County. — **  As  soon  as  the  law  was  passed  circular^  reciting 
the  law  were  sent  to  every  teacher  and  to  every  secretary.  Some  townships 
Appointed  truant  officers  and  the  law  had  scarcely  been  passed  before  the 
county  attorney  issued  an  order  to  the  sheriff  to  look  after  these  truants. 
An  old  German  was  not  sending  to  school  regularly  and  was  taken  before 
theJQstice.  1  went  with  him.  They  tried  the  case  and  brought  out  the  evi- 
dence that  the  child  had  not  been  properly  in  school.  He  is  now  sending 
There  is  no  opposition  to  the  law  ;  it  is  well  spoken  of,  and  1  anticipate 
there  will  be  prosecutions  whenever  necessary.  The  law  has  seemed  to  cause 
some  people  to  think  that  twelve  weeks  is  enough  to  send  the  children  to 
school,  and  some  have  sent  only  that  length  of  time,  when  otherwise  they 
would  have  sent  for  a  longer  time.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  having  the  time 
lengthened  from  twelve  weeks,  or  in  having  the  law  read  *  not  less  than.'  " 

Marion  County. — "We  have  no  truant  officer  in  Kaoxville.  The 
^dhas  the  matter  in  hand,  and  several  that  were  not  going  to  school 
Qow  attend.  Two  teachers  report  that  some  in  the  districts  do  not  attend . 
In  some  mining  towns  the  children  do  not  go,  but  as  a  general  thing  they 
attend  regularly.     I  think  there  are  very  few  in  the  county  who  do  not  go  to 
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school.  Because  one  person  hates  to  present  this  matter  to  his  neighbor 
the  law  is  not  always  enforced .  If  it  goes  on  from  year  to  year  withou 
penalty  it  will  not  amount  to  anything.  The  time  when  children  shouk 
attend  should  be  fixed." 

Mills  County.— *' In  rural  schools  the  law  has  been  complied  with 
No  arrests  have  been  made.  I  believe  there  are  a  few  cases  liable  to  th< 
penalty  at  the  present  time.  About  thirteen  or  fourteen  weeks  before  th< 
end  of  the  school  year  notices  were  published  in  the  papers  of  the  county  t( 
the  effect  that  if  the  law  was  not  complied  with  penalty  would  attach,  anc 
that  if  school  officers  did  not  see  that  the  law  was  enforced  they  themselvei 
would  be  liable.  I  think  this  will  produce  all  of  the  work  along  the  line  o 
collecting  fines  that  will  be  necessary.  The  success  of  the  law  for  the  com 
ing  year  will  depend  largely  upon  whether  or  not  it  is  enforced  this  year 
County  superintendents  should  call  the  attention  of  the  school  boards  to  thii 
matter,  and  if  proper  attention  is  not  given  to  the  enforcement,  they  shouU 
be  liable." 

Polk  County. — '  *  Last  fall  a  circular  letter  was  written  to  all  school  of 
ficers  and  teachers  explaining  the  law  and  suggesting  to  them  that  the] 
were  both  parties  to  its  enforcement.  Some  time  in  December  letters  wen 
again  written  to  the  rural  schools  in  which  there  were  no  truant  officers,  ask- 
ing for  the  names  of  the  children,  together  with  the  names  of  parents,  wb( 
were  not  attending  school.  A  few  names  only  came  in.  I  then  wrote  th< 
parents  of  these  children  explaining  the  law ,  called  attention  to  the  penalty 
attached,  and  urged  that  the  children  be  sent  to  school.  In  some  instances 
I  wrote  school  officers  in  their  district ;  sometimes  called  personally.    Thesi 

•  

letters,  together  with  the  efforts  of  school  officers  and  teachers^  practically 
did  the  work.  The  law  is  being  quite  generally  complied  with.  The  mail 
question  to  deal  with  is  when  shall  the  twelve  consecutive  weeks  begin. 
The  law  ought  to  specify  this— the  beginning  of  the  time  of  the  twelve 
weeks.  Bast  and  West  Des  Moines  have  truant  officers,  as  do  also  two  oi 
three  smaller  districts.  In  two  or  three  townships  where  there  are  ccal  mines 
they  have  appointed  one  of  the  constables  to  be  a  truant  officer." 

Polk  County. — West  Des  Moines.  (Superintendent  City  Schools.) 
**  We  began  by  taking  the  annual  school  census  according  to  law,  and  as 
soon  as  that  was  done  took  a  separate  census  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  fourteen  yearsr.  A  truant  officer  was  appointed  whose  business 
was  to  take  the  list  and  ascertain  if  these  children  were  in  school.  Some 
were  attending  parochial  schools  and  some  were  not  in  school.  The  major- 
ity were  attending.  No  attention  has  been  paid  as  to  when  children  shal 
begin.  The  truant  officer  first  talked  with  the  parents.  When  the  childrei 
are  not  in  school  the  truant  officer  goes  after  them  and  brings  them  back. 
No  attention  being  paid  as  to  the  length  of  time.  As  far  as  cities  are  con- 
cerned pupils  should  attend  the  entire  term  of  the  school  in  the  district.  Re 
suits  are  that  our  attendance  has  been  greatly  increased .  In  the  month  oi 
March  we  had  an  increase  of  664  pupils  over  March  of  last  year.  This 
might  be  partly  due  to  increase  in  population .  I  think  there  should  be  s 
truant  school  provided  for  the  districts.  There  have  been  no  violations. 
The  chief  thing  in  the  city  in  employing  a  truant  officer  is  to  get  a  man 
with  some  good  judgment  and  some  common  sense." 
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Ringgold  County. — ''Circular  letters  were  sent  out  and  notices  pub- 
lished in  newspapers.     Children  are  very  g^enerally  in  school,  still  there  are 
flome  cases  where  this  is   not   the   case.     In  Mt.  Ayr  one  man  has  not  sent 
bis  children.     There  are  no  truant  officers  in  the  county  that  I  am  aware  of . 
The  president  of  the  board   and   the  superintendent  of  the  schools  look 
after  this  matter  somewhat .     Reports  from  the   teachers  show  that  the  pu- 
pils do  or  do  not  attend.     No  teacher  has  reported  a  pupil   of  the  required 
ige  not  attending.     I  think  it  would   be  a  great   mistake  to  specify  when 
they  shall  l>egin.     It   would   be  better  to  specify   the  time  when  it  shall 
doae rather  than  when  it  shall   begin.    If  they  can  send  better  in  the 
spring  than  in  the  fall  they  should  do  so. " 

Story  County. — ''The  law  is  being  quite  generally  complied  with  in 
Story  county.  A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  each  school  officer.  Two  other 
circular  letters  have  beer  sent  out  urging  the  continuous  watching  of  the 
matter  in  order  to  save  trouble.  The  various  teachers  of  the  county  have 
taken  a  very  kindly  interest  in  the  matter,  and  have  oftentimes  commented 
onthe  virtues  of  the  law.  They  have  co-operated  with  school  officers  in 
this  matter.  There  has  been  but  one  case  of  absolute  refusal  to  obey  the 
taw.  A  family  in  one  district  was  not  sending  to  any  school.  I  called 
to  see  the  family  and  could  make  no  impression.  I  then  called  on  the  pres- 
ident of  the  board  and  he  took  the  necessary  papers  and  had  them  served  on 
hiffl  and  had  him  brought  before  the  justice.  He  promised  to  comply  with 
the  law.  The  children  are  now  attending  school,  and  have  attended  more 
than  the  necessary  twelve  weeks. " 

Union  County.— "The  subject  was  discussed  in  township  meetings,  and 
where  attention  has  been  called  to  the  law,  that  has  been  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. Personal  letters  were  also  written.  In  one  instance  the  parents  were 
seeking  to  obtain  a  road.  They  did  not  live  on  the  road.  It  has  now  been 
secured  and  the  children  are  in  school.  The  town  of  Creston  has  taken  the 
lead  in  this  matter,  but  with  few  exceptions  all  the  children  will  be  in 
school  the  required  time.  In  the  smaller  towns  the  president  of  the  board 
acts  u  truant  officer. " 
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There  are  387,989  pupils  of  the  age  of  aeven  to  fourteen 
years  inclusive. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  not  attending  school 
in  each  county  : 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  LEGISLATIVE  ENACTMENTS. 

I  desire  to  express  my  most  cordial  personal  appreciation  of 

the  courtesy  shown  the  department  of  public  instruction  by  the 

members  of  the  general  assembly  during  my  incumbency  in 

office.     The  school  legislation  of  the  past  six  years  is  largely  due 

to  the  helpfulness  of  the  committees  on  schools  in  the  House 

and  Senate  and  the  co-operation  of  other  friends  of  education. 

Often  the  public  form  an  estimate  of  an  officer's  influence  by 

the  number  of  bills  passed  during  his  incumbency  in   office. 

While  officers  may  not  object  to  such  an  estimate  it  is  no  true 

standard  of  an  official's  ability.    To  prevent  unwise  legislation 

is  as  important  a  work  as  can  be  performed  by  an  officer  or 

member  of  tiie  general  assembly.     It  will,  however,  always  be 

an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  superintendent  of  public 

instruction  to   encourage  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will 

improve  and  strengthen  the  school  system. 

As  the  work  of  one  biennial  report  may  not  be  fully  completed 
•during  the  period,  it  is  thought  proper  to  give  a  brief  summary 
now  of  the  leading  legislative  enactments  during  the  past  six 
years : 

1.  That  county  superintendents  shall  be  the  holders  of  "two  years" 
instead  of  "first-class"  certificates.     Chapter  85,  Laws  of  1898. 

2.  That  all  teachers  shall  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  didactics 
before  being  authorized  to  teach  by  county  superintendents.  Chapter  86, 
Laws  of  1898. 

3.  That  all  disbursements  of  the  institute  fund  shall  be  by  warrants 
-drawn  by  the  county  auditor  who  shall  draw  said  warrants  upon  the  written 
order  of  the  county  superintendent.  Bills  for  services  rendered  or  expenses 
incurred  in  eonnection  with  the  institute  must  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the 
party  in  whose  favor  they  are  drawn,  and  must  be  verified  by  the  county 
superintendent.  No  warrant  shall  be  drawn  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
institute  fund  in  the  county  treasury.     Chapter  87,  Laws  of  1898. 

4.  Boards  of  directors  are  required  to  maintain  a  lawful  fence  between 
the  school  site  and  the  adjoining  property.     Chapter  88,  Laws  of  1898. 

5.  By  concurrent  action  of  the  two  boards  the  boundary  lines  between  a 
school  township  and  independent  district  may  be  changed.  The  boundaries 
of  a  school  township  or  an  independent  district  may  in  the  same  manner  be 
extended  to  the  line  between  civil  townships,  even  though  by  such  change 
one  of  the  districts  shall  be  included  within  and  consolidated  with  the  other 
as  a  single  district.  The  extension  of  the  corporate  limits  of  any  city  or 
town  correspondingly  extends  the  boundaries  of  the  independent  district  or 
districts.  The  reduction  of  the  corporate  limits  of  a  city  or  town  in  no  case 
'Changes  the  boundaries  of  an  independent  district .     Chapter 89,  Laws  of  1898. 
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6.  The  county  auditor  of  each  county  is  authorized  to  sell  copies  of  the 
School  Laws  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  is  required  to  pay  the  proceeds  into  the 
county  treasury  oq  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  November  each  year.  Chap- 
ter 90,  Laws  of  1898. 

7.  That  the  provisions  of  sections  2744  and  2754  of  the  Code  be  so  amended 
as  to  make  the  provisions  of  these  sections  applicable  to  village  districts  as. 
well  as  to  those  districts  containing  cities  and  towns.  Chapter  91,  Laws  of 
1898. 

8.  By  requiring  the  electors  in  a  school  township  composed  of  an  even 
number  of  districts  to  elect  a  director  at  large  on  the  second  Monday  in 
March.     Chapter  92,  Laws  of  1898. 

9.  That  the  treasurer  of  a  school  corporation  composed  in  whole  orio 
part  of  cities  or  towns  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  on  the  sec- 
ond Monday  in  March  for  a  term  of  two  years  instead  of  one.  Chapter  93, 
Laws  of  1898. 

10.  By  requiring  the  county  auditor  semi-annually  to  notify  the  county 
treasurer  of  the  amount  of  school  funds  apportioned  to  each  school  corpora 
ation,  instead  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  each  school  corporation. 
Chapter  94,  Laws  of  1898. 

11.  By  authorizing  the  board  of  directors  of  any  school  corporation  ta 
issue  bonds  in  its  name  to  pay  any  judgment  against  it  or  any  indebtedness 
in  bonds  lawfully  issued  and  redeemable  by  their  terms,  which  new  bondi 
shall  be  duly  authorized  by  resolution  of  the  board  and  shall  be  known  as 
school  funding  bonds.  The  board  may  also  issue  bonds  to  be  known  as 
school  building  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  for  the  erection, 
completion  or  improvement  of  school  houses,  and  the  purchase  of  sites 
therefor,  when  authorized  by  the  voters  at  the  regular  meeting  or  a  special 
meeting  called  for  that  purpose.  Chapter  95,  Laws  of  1898,  and  Chapter 
142,  Laws  of  1900. 

12.  Authority  given  the  state  board  of  educational  examiners  to  employ 
a  secretary  and  prescribe  his  duties.  Also  authorizing  the  board  to  expend 
annually  $1,500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  all  purposes. 
Chapter  73,  Laws  of  1898. 

13.  Granting  power  to  the  board  of  directors  to  call  a  special  meeting  of 
the  voters  of  any  school  corporation  by  giving  notice  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  the  annual  meeting.  The  voters  when  legally  assembled  to  have  the 
same  general  powers  as  when  assembled  at  any  regular  meeting.    Chapter 

104,  Laws  of  1900. 

14.  Providing  that  the  number  of  election  precincts  of  each  school  cor- 
poration of  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants  may  be  divided.      Chapter 

105,  Laws  of  1900. 

15.  Authorizing  the  secretary  of  any  school  corporation  to  call  a  special 
election  to  fill  the  vacancies  when  the  board  is  reduced  below  a  quorum  by 
resignation  or  otherwise.     Chapter  106,  Laws  of  1900. 

16.  Conferring  upon  the  board  authority  to  authorize  any  subdirector 
to  employ  teachers  for  the  schools  in  his  subdistrict.  Chapter  107,  Laws  of 
1900. 
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17.  Conferrinf:  upon  the  board  authority  to  levy  '  *such  additional  sum 
u  may  be  necessary,  not  exceeding  five  dollars  for  each  person  of  schoo  age 
for  transporting  children  to  and  from  school."  Chapter  108,  Laws  of 
1900. 

18.  Requiring  that  the  elements  of  vocal  music,  including  when  practi- 
cal the  singing  of  simple  music  by  note,  shall  be  taught  in  all  public  schools 
ind  normal  iostitutes  of  the  state,  and  requiring  teachers  to  satisfy  the  coun- 
y  superintendent  of  their  ability  to  teach  the  elements  of  vocal  music  in  a 
>roper  manner,  unless  instruction  in  schools  is  given  by  special  teachers. 
So  teacher  shall  be  refused  a  certificate  nor  the  grade  of  his  or  her  certifi- 
cate lowered,  on  account  of  lack  of  ability  to  sing.  Chapter  109,  Laws  of 
1900. 

19.  Providing  that  school  libraries  shall  be  maintained  in  all  school 
:ownships  and  rural  independent  districts  in  the  state.  The  provisions  of 
:his  law  are  also  applicable  in  independent  districts  when  ordered  by  the 
>oard  of  directors.  Books  to  be  chosen  between  the  third  Monday  in  Sep- 
eml>er  and  the  first  day  of  December  annually  by  the  president  and  secre- 
ary  of  the  board,  assisted  by  the  county  superintendent.  The  books  selec- 
:ed  to  l>e  from  a  list  prepared  and  recommended  by  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cational examiners.  During  the  periods  that  the  school  is  in  session  the 
ibrary  is  placed  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  the  teacher  is  responsible  to  the 
listrict  for  its  care  and  protection.  Unless  the  board  of  directors  otherwise 
sleet,  the  secretary  in  rural  independent  districts  and  the  directors  in  sub- 
listricts  shall  act  as  librarian  and  shall  receive  and  have  the  care  and 
matodyofthe  books,  and  shall  loan  them  to  teachers,  pupils  and  other 
-esidents  of  the  district.     Chapter  110  Laws  of  1900. 

20.  Providing  that  the  question  of  county  uniformity  of 'text-books  may 
)e  sumitted  to  the  electors  of  the  county  when  petitions  shall  have  been 
iigned  by  one-third  instead  of  one  half  of  the  school  directors  of  the  county. 
::bapter  111,  Laws  of  1900. 

21 .  Providing  that  the  county  superintendent  shall  have  charge  of  the 
ronnty  school  text-books  and  of  the  distribution  thereof  among  the  deposi- 
jories  selected  by  the  county  board  of  education,  unless  otherwise  ordered 
3y  the  board.     Chapter  112,  Laws  of  1900. 

22.  By  amending  sections  2849  and  2855  of  the  Code  relating  to  the 
ichool  fund,  loans  and  interest.     Chapter  113  Laws  of  1900. 

23.  Enabling  school  corporations  to  accept  gifts  and  bequests.  Chap- 
ter 23,  Laws  of  1900. 

24.  Conferring  upon  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  among 
>ther  things,  authority  to  publish  and  distribute  statistical  and  other  infor- 
nation  relative  to  public  schools,  and  education  in  general,  to  visit  teachers' 
issociations,  make  tours  of  inspection  among  the  common  schools  and 
ligher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  state,  publish  and  distribute  annually 
leaflets  and  circulars  relative  to  Arbor  Day,  Memorial  Day  and  other  days 
x>nsidered  by  him  worthy  of  special  observance  in  public  schools,  prepare, 
;>nblisb  and  distribute  courses  of  study  and  questions  for  the  use  of  county 
raperintendents  in  the  examination  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates. 
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Also  aathority  to  appoint  some  suitajble  person  to  make  any  report  re- 
quired of  any  county  superintendent  who  fails  to  make  the  same  within  the 
statutory  time. 

Providing  that  the  sum  of  $300  be  allowed  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  annually  for  traveling  expenses.     Chapter  94,  Laws  of  1900. 

25.  Providing  that  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  examiners  may  conduct 
the  examinations  for  state  certificates  or  life  diplomas.  Chapter  95,  Laws 
of  1900. 

26.  Conferring  authority  upon  the  board  of  educational  examiners  to 
issue  special  certificates  to  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  penmanship  and 
other  special  branches,  or  to  any  primary  teacher.  Such  certificates  to  be 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  branch ,  and  not  valid  in  any  other  depart- 
ment or  branch.     Chapter  96,  Laws  of  1900. 

27.  Authority  given  the  state  board  of  educational  examiners  to  issne 
state  certificates  and  state  diplomas  to  those  having  successful  experience  in 
teaching,  *'or  with  such  other  training  and  qualifications  as  the  board  may 
require."     Chapter  114,  Laws  of  1902. 

28.  The  state  board  of  educational  examiners  is  constituted  a  board  for 
the  inspection ,  recognition  and  supervision  of  schools  designed  for  the 
instruction  and  training  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  Graduates  of 
accredited  schools  who  shall  pass  the  required  examination  shall  receive 
from  the  state  board  of  examiners  a  certificate  for  two  years  which  may  be 
renewed  undsr  such  rules  as  the  board  may  prescribe.  Accredited  schools 
under  this  chapter  are  to  be  visited  annually  and  the  principal  or  superin- 
tendent is  required  to  file  with  the  board  of  examiners  a  sworn  statement, 
showing  the  name,  age,  postoffice  address,  studies  and  attendance  of  each 
of  the  students,  taking  the  prescribed  teachers*  course.  Chapter  115,  Laws 
of  1902. 

29.  Providing  that  the  county  superintendent  shall  furnish  to  the  county 
board  of  supervisors  a  certified,  itemized  account  of  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  all  monies  collected  and  paid  out'  by  him  for  a  normal  insti- 
tute. The  superintendent  shall  report  also  to  the  board  of  supervisors  the 
first  of  January  annually  a  summary  of  his  official  financial  transactions  for 
the  previous  year.     Chapter  123,  Laws  of  1902. 

30.  Providing  that  the  county  superintendents  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
$1,250  a  year  instead  of  $4  per  day  for  time  actually  employed.  Chapter 
124,  Laws  of  1902. 

31.  Providing  that  the  board  of  directors  in  school  corporations  having 
five  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  shall  provide  for  the  registration  of  voters. 
Chapter  125,  Laws  of  1902. 

32.  Amending  section  2794  of  the  Code  relating  to  the  organization  of 
independent  districts.     Chapter  126,  Laws  of  1902. 

33.  Section  2812;  Section  1  of  chapter  95  of  the  Acts  of  the  27th  General 
Assembly,  and  Chapter  142  of  the  Acts  of  the  28th  General  Assembly,  to 
enact  a  substitute  therefor,  providing  for  the  issuance  of  school  bonds. 
Chapter  127,  Laws  of  1902. 

34.  Compulsory  education  and  truancy  law.  Requiring  persons  having 
control  of  children  of  the  ages  of  seven  to  fourteen  inclusive  in  proper  physical 
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-and  mental  condition  to  attend  some  public,  private  or  parochial  school 
where  the  common  school  branches  are  taught ,  or  to  attend  upon  equiva- 
lent instruction  by  a  competent  teacher  elsewhere  than  school  for  at  least 
twelve  consecutive  school  weeks  in  each  school  year.  Providing  suitable 
penalties  for  violation  of  the  law  and  for  the  establishment  of  truant  schools, 
appointment  of  truant  officers  and  the  general  enforcement  of  the  law. 
Chapter  128,  Laws  of  1902. 

35.  Providing  for  the  construction  of  fire  escapes  on  public  school  build- 
ings, seminaries  and  colleges  more  than  two  stories  in  height.  Chapter  150, 
Laws  of  1902. 

RECIPROCITY  IN  LICENSING  TEACHERS. 

In  order  to  ascertain  existing  conditions  in  reference  to  re- 
ciprocal relations  between  statesin  licensing  teachers,  a  circular 
letter  was  additessed  to  each  state  and  territorial  superintend- 
ent asking  for  information  relating  to  the  subject.  Replies 
were  received  from  thirty -five  states  and  territories.  In  reply 
to  (he  question,  ''Does  the  law  of  your  state  authorize  the  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  or  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tional examiners,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  certificate  applicants 
from  other  states  without  examination  upon  presentation  of 
atato  licenses  granted  elsewhere?"  the  following  gave  affirma- 
fciTe  answers : 

California,  District  of  Columbia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Montana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon,  Virginia  and  Wis- 
oonsin.     Total — 11. 

The  following  gave  negative  answers :  Alabama,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Texas  and  Vermont. 
Total— 19. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "Does  the  law  of  your  state  author- 
ize the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  or  the  state  board 
rf  educational  examiners,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  certificate  ap- 
plicants from  other  states  without  examination  upon  presenta- 
tion of  diplomas  of  graduation  from  state  universities  or  other 
institutions  of  high  rank?"  affirmative  answers  were  received 
&B  follows:  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Mon- 
ona, Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  New  Jersey,  Texas,  Vermont, 
Mid  Missouri.     Total — 11. 

Negative  replies  were  received  from  Alabama,  Connecticut, 
[owa,  Kansas,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North 
]!arolina  and  Oklahoma.     Total — 10. 
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In  reply  to  the  question,  "Is  reciprocity  in  licensing  teachers 
to  be  desired  between  states?"  affirmative  replies  were  received 
as  follows :  Colorado,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
Vermont,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.     Total — 19. 

Negative  replies  were  received  as  follows:  Arkansas,  Ari- 
zona. Califorinia,  Connecticut,  Florida  and  North  Carolina. 
Total— 6. 

A  few  superintendents  submitted  replies  expressing  doubt  aa 
to  the  desirability  of  reciprocity.    Their  replies  are  as  follows: 

Alabama. — ** Unless  there  could  be  fixed  some  uniform  standard  of 
qualifications,  I  think  not." 

Kansas. ~" Yes »  if  a  fair  basis  can  be  secured.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
enforce  reciprocity,  because  the  requirements  are  so  dififerent  in  the  differ- 
ent states." 

Maine.  — *' Perhaps,  under  certain  limitations." 

Nevada. — '*The  standards  required  in  the  different  states  and  the  dif- 
ference in  grading  papers  vary  so  much  that  I  do  not  know  as  reciprocity 
in  licensing  teachers  would  be  advisable." 

North  Dakota. — **I  question  the  wisdom  of  reciprocity  in  licensing 
teachers  as  between  states,  below  that  of  graduates  of  colleges  and  normal 
schools." 

New  York. — "Not  by  an  inflexible  rule.  Authorities  should  make 
thorough  investigations  in  each  case.  The  spirit  of  the  teacher  and  the 
experience  period  are  often  of  more  importance  than  the  kind  of  diploma 
held." 

Texas. — *'If  it  caused  a  leveling  up,  'yes,'  but  doubt  advisability  as  a 
practical  question . ' ' 

Among  the  reasons  given  as  against  reciprocity  in  licensing 
teachers  are  the  following : 

Arizona.  — '* The  greatest  'educational'  frauds  we  have  in  Arizona  are 
the  highly  certificated  teachers  from  the  states.  They  are  probably  failures^ 
at  home  and  obtain  licenses  here  under  our  laws  by  reason  of  their  holding 
diplomas,  etc. ,  issued  under  some  form  of  state  authority.  All  ought  to  be 
examined;  and  if  after  a  year*s  trial  are  failures,  the  licenses  should  be 
canceled." 

California.  —  *  *Not  under  the  present  loose  way  of  granting  certificates^ 
in  many  of  the  states. " 

Florida.— '*  Not  until  some  standard  can  be  adopted  among  the  states 
which  will  give  a  uniform  value  to  certificates.  Teachers  should  not  be 
afraid  of  an  examination  at  any  time,  and  the  few  migratory  teachers  are 
not  sufficiently  important  to  let  down  the  bars  of  the  profession  to  them." 

North  Carolina.—  **  Do  not  favor  it  for  the  reason  it  may  give  oppor- 
tunity to  immoral  or  otherwise  objectional  persons  who  may  have  gotten  a. 
license  in  one  state  to  impose  upon  the  authorities  in  other  states.  A  teacher 
conscious  of  his  ability  does  not  object  to  being  examined  in  another  state.'** 
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The  foUowing  extracts  from  the  laws  of  some  of  the  different 
states,  together  with  rules  adopted  by  the  state  boards  of  educa- 
ion,  are  given  for  information  and  comparison : 

DisTRicr  OF  Columbia.— In  the  District  of  Columbia  no  person  shall  be 
ippointed  teacher  who  is  less  than  twenty  years  of  age,  and  who  is  not  a 
pradaate  of  a  Washington  normal  school  or  other  approved  normal  school. 
'Gradnates  of  other  approved  normal  schools  shall  stand  upon  an  equal 
ooting  with  certificate  holders,  and  may  be  nominated,  instead  of  the 
ilghest  certificate  holders,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  education." 

Indiana. — State  board  of  education  having  power  to  grant  state  certifi- 
ates  has  adopted  the  foUowing  rule:  *  'AH  graduates  of  higher  institutions 
»f  learning  in  Indiana,  or  other  institutions  of  equal  rank ,  in  other  states 
.pproved  by  this  board,  which  require  graduation  from  Commissioned 
ligh  schools,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  same,  as  a  condition  of  entrance, 
^hich  maintain  standard  courses  of  study  of  at  least  four  years,  and  whose 
rork,  as  to  scope  and  quality,  is  approved  by  the  state  board  of  education 
hall,  on  complying  with  the  conditions  enumerated  below,  be  entitled  to 
ife  state  licenses  to  teach  in  Indiana  :  Provided,  however,  that  graduation 
)j  the  applicant  shall  have  been  accomplished  by  not  less  than  three  years ^ 
esident  study  and  thorough,  extended  examinations  in  all  subjects  pursued 
irivately  and  for  which  credit  has  been  given  by  the  institution . ' ' 

Michigan— The  state  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  recognize  and 
indorse  state  certificates  upon  similar  examinations  to  those  upon  which 
tate  certificates  in  Michigan  are  granted  and  which  are  valid  for  life;  also,  cer- 
ificates  granted  from  normal  schools  in  other  states  having  an  equal  course 
nd  leading  to  the  same  class  of  certificate  as  those  granted  by  the  normal 
chools  of  Michigan.  No  other  classes  of  certificates  granted  in  other  states 
an  be  recognized.  Formal  application  must  be  made  under  affidavit  ac- 
ompanied  with  proper  testimonials  and  the  certificate  of  the  person 

Hon.  Dblos  Pall,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  says:  "It  is 
ay  opinion  that  certificates  granted  in  any  state  by  the  same  authority  and 
ipon  the  same  preparation  as  is  required  in  Michigan  should  be  recognized 
lere,  and  vice  versa.  This  matter  would  need  to  be  guarded  with  great 
are  and  there  should  be  a  distinct  understanding  between  the  state  author- 
ties  of  the  several  states  as  to  what  certificates  pould  and  what  could  not  be 
ecognized.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  fair  to  both  patrons  and  teachers  of  our 
mblic  schools."  The  statute  says:  ''That  the  state  board  of  education 
aay  in  its  discretion  endorse  state  teachers'  certificates  or  normal  school 
iplomas  granted  in  other  states,  if  it  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
K>ard  that  the  examination  required  or  courses  of  study  pursued  are  fully 
qaal  to  the  requirements  of  this  state.'' 

Minnesota.  — **  No  person  shall  be  counted  a  qualified  teacher,  within 
be  meaning  of  the  school  law,  who  has  not  a  certificate  in  force,  from  a 
onnty  superintendent,  at  the  time  of  making  a  contract  for  services  as  a 
sacher,  or  a  certificate  or  diploma  from  a  state  normal  school  of  Minnesota, 
certificate  from  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  or  a  diploma 
rom  a  state  normal  school  of  another  state ,  approved  by  the  state  superin- 
sndent  of  this  state." 
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Graduates  from  state  normal  schools  outside  of  Minnesota  of 
equal  rank  with  the  normal  schools  of  that  state  may  have  their 
diplomas  endorsed  for  a  limited  time  as  certificates  to  teach  in  any 
public  schools  in  Minnesota  below  the  rank  of  high  schools, 
upon  application  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Montana. — State  or  life  diplomas  may  be  granted  to  any 
graduate  of  the  state  normal  school  of  Montana,  or  the  state 
university  of  Montana,  or  to  graduates  of  other  educational  in- 
stitutions within  or  without  the  state,  upon  conditions  estab- 
lished by  the  state  board  of  education. 

Rule  2  of  the  board  provides  :  '  *  That  an  applicant  for  a  state  or  life 
diploma  basins^  his  application  on  a  state  or  territorial  certificate  or  diploma 
from  any  other  state  or  territory  shall  file  with  the  state  board  of  education 
an  affidavit  eoamerating  the  branches  in  which  he  has  been  examined  in  ob- 
taining the  certificate  or  diploma  upon  which  his  application  is  baaed,  un- 
less these  branches  are  enumerated  in  said  certificate  or  diploma,  and, 
where  possible ,  give  percentages  obtained  in  the  different  branches ;  and 
that  any  applicant  basing  his  application  upon  a  diploma  from  any  state 
normal  school,  or  who  is  a  graduate  from  the  classical,  scientific,  philosoph- 
ical or  literary  courses  of  any  university,  college  or  institution  of  learning 
whose  requirements  for  entrance  and  graduation  are  equal  to  those  of  the 
university  of  Montana,  which  is  legally  authorized  to  issue  diplomas,  shall 
file  with  the  board  an  affidavit  specifying  the  branches  embraced  in  the 
course  of  study  pursued  by  said  applicant  in  said  school,  with  a  statement 
of  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  completion  of  said  course  of  study, 
together  with  the  standings  as  above  ;  provided ,  that  all  applicants  for  state 
diplomas  must  file  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  taught  successfully  thirty- 
five  months,  at  least  twenty-one  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state  of  Montana;  provided,  further,  that  all  applicants  for 
life  diplomas  must  file  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  taught  successfully 
seventy  months,  at  least  tweoty-one  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  state." 

Nebraska.—  *  *  When  any  college,  university  or  normal  school  shall  have 
a  course  of  study  equal  in  extent  and  similar  in  subjects  to  the  elementary 
course  of  the  state  normal  school,  and  shall  have  full  and  ample  equipment 
and  a  faculty  of  instructors  fully  competent  to  give  satisfactory  instruction 
in  the  branches  contained  in  said  course,  any  graduate  from  such  course 
shall  be  granted  by  the  state  superintendent  a  state  certificate  of  the  same 
tenor  and  effect  as  the  certificate  to  teach  issued  to  the  graduates  from  the 
elementary  course  of  the  state  normal  school." 

A  diploma  from  a  state  normal  school  in  another  state,  when 

approved  by  the  state  superintendent  of  Nebraska,  secures  to 

its  holder  the  same  rights  and  privileges  in  Nebraska  as  are 

guaranteed  under  it  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  issued. 

Nevada— •*  Upon  presentation  to  them  (state  board  of  education)  of 
a  life  certificate  of  any  state  or  of  the  diploma  of  any  state  normal  school, 
the  board  may  grant  a  stat<$  certificate  of  equivalent  grade  without  exami- 
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nation,  valid  for  three  years  or  less ;  provided,  that  since  the  issuins^  of  such 
certificate  or  diploma  the  applicant  has  been  continuously  or  successfully 
engasfed  in  teaching." 

New  Jersey. — In  New  Jersey  the  rules  for  examinations  for 
teachers'  certificates  prescribed  by  the  state  board  of  education 
provide  : 

' '  The  state  board  of  examiners  may  endorse  the  diploma  of  any  normal 
school  or  teachers'  college,  or  a  permanent  certificate  to  teach  in  another 
state  and  valid  as  a  certificate  therein,  when  the  course  of  study  of  such 
Qormal  school  or  teachers'  college  or  the  requirements  of  such  certificate 
shall  be,  in  the  judgment  of  said  board,  equivalent  to  those  required  for  a 
(tate  certificate  to  teach  in  this  state  ;  provided ,  that  such  other  state  shall 
^rant  reciprocal  privileges  to  those  holding  diplomas  or  certificates  from  this 
tate.  When  so  endorsed,  such  diplomas  or  certificates  shall  have  the  same 
orce  and  efifect  as  if  issued  in  this  state.  Normal  diplomas  or  permanent 
ertificates  issued  in  states  not  having  a  state  system  of  certification,  and 
rhich  are,  therefore,  unable  to  grant  said  reciprocal  privileges,  may  be  en- 
lorsed  by  the  state  board  of  examiners  as  is  herein  above  provided . ' ' 

North  Dakota.— The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  '  *  may  issue 
,  state  certificate,  to  be  valid  for  a  term  of  five  years,  unless  sooner  revoked, 
D  be  known  as  a  normal  certificate.  Such  certificate  shall  be  issued  only  to 
hose  persons  of  good  moral  character,  who  have  completed  the  prescribed 
ottrse  of  study  in  one  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  state,  or  in  a  normal 
chool  elsewhere  having  an  established  reputation  for  thoroughness,  but  the 
aperintendent  of  public  instruction  may  examine  any  such  applicant  in  his 
liscretion." 

TszAS. — *  *  Teachers  holding  a  diploma  from  the  Peabody  Normal  School 
t  Nashville,  Tennessee,  may  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state 
luring  good  behavior,  and  such  diplomas  shall  rank  as  permanent  state 
ertificates ;  and  such  teachers  shall  not  be  subject  to  examination  by  any 
K>ard  of  examiners." 

Graduates  from  any  college  or  university  of  the  first  class, 
nth  a  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor 
d  letters  or  any  higher  academic  degree,  who  have  taught  not 
ess  than  three  years  in  Texas  may  receive  from  the  state  super- 
atendent  of  public  instruction  a  permanent  certificate. 

Virginia. — Graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  outside  of 
he  state  who  have  taught  successfully  for  three  years  in  the 
ehools  of  Virginia  on  first  grade  certificates  may  be  certificated 
o  teach  without  further  examination. 

Wisconsin.  — "Section  458c  of  the  school  code  of  1901,  provides  that 
pen  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  examiners,  the  state  superintend- 
nt  may  issue  the  unlimited  state  certificate  to  the  holders  of  the  diplomas 
t  state  normal  schools,  outside  of  Wisconsin,  whose  courses  of  study  are 
ally  and  fairly  equivalent  to  the  courses  of  study  in  the  Wisconsin  normal 
ehools,  and  the  diplomas  of  colleges  and  universities  other  than  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Wisconsin,  whose  courses  of  study   are  fully  and  fairly  equivalent 
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to  corresponding  courses  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Graduates  of 
colleges  and  universities  must  present  to  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  with  their  diplomas,  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  given  psy- 
chology and  pedagogy  at  least  as  much  study  as  is  required  in  this  state  of 
candidates  for  a  life  certificate." 

Arizona. — Territorial  certificates  will  be  granted  to  holders 
of  life  diplomas  and  state  normal  school  diplomas  issued  in  any 
one  of  the  United  States,  without  examination,  when  such  diplo- 
mas authorize  the  holder  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
state  in  which  they  were  granted,  but  not  otherwise. 

Nbw  York.— ** He  (superintendent  of  public  instruction)  may  also,  in 
his  discretion,  indorse  a  diploma  issued  by  a  state  superintendent  or  a 
state  board  of  education  in  any  other  state,  which  endorsement  shall  confer 
upon  the  holder  thereof  the  same  privileges  conferred  by  law  upon  the  hold- 
ers of  diplomas  or  certificates  issued  by  state  normal  schools  or  by  the  state 
superintendent  in  this  state.** 

Oregon. — "The  state  board  of  education  may,  at  its  discretion,  grant 
without  examination  state  certificates  and  state  diplomas  to  persons  pre- 
senting authenticated  papers  from  other  states,  of  grade  and  kind  like  those 
granted  by  the  state  board  of  education  ;  provided,  that  the  state  board  of 
education  is  satisfied  that  said  papers  were  secured  by  passing  an  exami- 
nation equivalent  to  that  given  by  the  state  board  of  education  of  this  state 
for  state  papers ;  provided,  that  the  state  board  of  education  may,  at  its 
discretion,  grant  a  permit  for  one  year  to  persons  who  hold  papers  of  the 
grade  and  kind  aquivalent  to  the  state  cerrificate,  but  have  not  had  the 
requisite  amount  of  teaching  experience  in  Oregon  to  secure  a  state  certifi- 
cate." 

Rhode  Island.— The  state  superintendent  writes  .  ' '  No  definite  mlei 
have  yet  been  formulated  in  regard  to  exchange  of  certifl^cates,  but  the 
policy  of  reciprocity  is  adopted . 

' '  With  the  limited  number  of  applications  from  without  the  state  it  has 
so  far  been  deemed  better  to  judge  each  case  on  its  merits.  The  t)oard 
always  accepts  a  certificate  from  another  state  or  other  normal  schools  upon 
as  just  and  correct  a  basis  as  can  be  determined.  We  believe  in  extending 
to  other  states  and  all  reputable  institutions  the  fullest  courtesy  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  our  standards.'* 

AS  TO   COUNTY  RECIPROCITY. 

In  response  to  the  question,  **  Are  county  superintendents  or 
school  commissioners  in  your  state  authorized  to  enter  into  re- 
ciprocal relations  with  each  other?"  affirmative  replies  were 
received  from  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Vermont  and  Virginia.  Negative  replies  were  received 
from  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  North  Carolina, 
New  Mexico,  New  Hampshire  and  South  Dakota. 
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to  the  desirability  of  having  reciprocity  in  licensing 
rs  between  counties,  superintendents  in  the  following 
were  favorable  to  the  plan  :     Alabama,  California,  Col- 

niinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Missouri, 
3ka,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Vermont, 
ia  and  Wisconsin.  Superintendents  from  Arkansas,  Ari- 
[ndiana  and  North  Carolina  do  not  consider  it  desirable. 

following  are  a  few  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  refer- 
)  the  matter  : 

1A.MA. — ' '  All  certificates  in  Alabama  are  issued  upon  examination, 
valid  in  any  county  in  the  state.     In  the  case  of  county  examina- 

should  think  that  the  question  of  reciprocity  would  depend  upon 

ity  in  the  county  examinations." 
is  desirable,  if  a   uniform   standard  of   qualifications   can   be   ar- 
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;oNA. — ' '  No,  ualess  the  state  is  a  very  small  one,  and  teachers  and 
officers  are  in  touch  with  one  another.  County  certificates  have  been 
nued  by  legislative  enactment .  All  certificates  now  issued  are  territo- 
.te)  certificates." 

ANSAS. — "  I  do  not  consider  it  desirable.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
county  superintendents  were  required  to  file  the  examination  papers 
applicant,  and  to  keep  them  on  file  for  one  year,  then,  when  a 
desires  a  license  to  teach  in  another  county,  his  papers  might  be 
ed  from  the  county  in  which  his  examination  was  held  to  the  county 
I  he  wishes  license  to  teach,  in  order  that  the  examiner  of  the  Utter 
ide  the  work  for  himself,  and  yet  the  applicant  not  be  forced  to  a 
lination." 

3RAD0 — "  Superintendents  may  recognize  first  grade  certificates  is- 
other  counties  by  what  is  called  a  '  Like  Grade '  certificate,  good  for 
le  length  of  time  for  which  the  original  certificate  was  issued.  In 
an  emergency  the  law  states  that  '  county  certificates  issued  in  this 
er  states  may  be  recognized  by  endorsement  good  until  the  next  reg- 
imination.  Such  endorsement  cannot  be  repeated  or  extended.'  " 
>me  form  of  county  reciprocity  seems  necessary,  but  there  should  be 
I  examinations  throughout  a  state  when  such   reciprocity  is  made 

KJDA.  —  "  All  county  certificates  are  issued  upon  questions  uniform 

state.    All  except  the  third  lowest  grade  may  be  transferred  by  mere 

ment  of  the  county  superintendent.     While  this  is  quite  necessary  it 

badly  into  the  standards,  because  the  grading  is  much  more  rigid  in 

mnties  than  others." 

favor  a  state  grading  committee,  issuing  certificates  good  throughout 

e." 

ANA.— "  No  reciprocal   relations  between   counties.     Each  teacher 

id  his  manuscript  to  the  department  for  examination.    A  license  is- 

ereon  is  valid  throughout  the  state." 

A. — In  Iowa  the  attorney- general  recently  rendered  an 
n  in  which  he  held  : 
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' '  It  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  legislature  in  framing  the  school  law 
that  every  applicant  for  a  certificate  should  appear  in  person  before  X\» 
county  superintendent  to  whom  application  is  made  for  a  certificate,  aod 
submit  to  an  examination  by  him  and  in  his  presence.     It  is  not,  in  my 
opinion ,  a  compliance  with  the  law  to  permit  the  applicant  to  write  out  an 
examination  in  the  presence  of  the  county  superintendent  of  one  county 
and  forward  the  same  to  the  county  superintendent  of  another  county  for 
examination ,  with  the  request  that  a  certificate  be  issued  to  the  applicant  if 
entitled  thereto .     There  are  many  reasons  which  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves why  an  applicant  should  appear  in  person  before  the  county  superin- 
tendent from  whom  a  certificate  to  teach  a  public  school  is  asked  ;  and  this 
was  contemplated  by  the  legislature  in  prescribing  the  examinations  to  which 
applicants  are  required  to  submit  before  receiving  a  certificate  to  teach." 

Mainb.—"  We  have  no  '  town  system'  in  Maine,  and  each  town  has  its 
school  board,  consisting  of  a  committee  of  three  and  a  superintendent  who 
is  ex-officio  secretary  of  the  board.  All  applicants  must  be  examined  by 
the  town  school  board,  except  that  a  diploma  from  a  Maine  normal  school 
or  a  state  certificate  signed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Maine 
may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  examination.'* 

Massachusbtts.  — "  We  have  a  Massachusetts  law  that  has  never  been 
executed  for  lack  of  office  force  and  money.  Consequently,  Massachusetts 
has  nothing  of  interest  for  you .  We  are  pressing  for  a  stronger  law  and  an 
ample  appropriation .  We  have  superintendents  now  for  all  our  towns  and 
cities  who  generally  have  the  power  to  nominate  teachers.  They  are  toning 
up  our  quality ;  and  our  ten  normal  schools  are  trying  to  meet  the  demand 
from  the  superintendents.  While  perfecting  these  two  agencies,  we  have 
been  postponing  action  on  our  state  examination  plans." 

Nevada. --*'  The  standards  required  in  the  different  states  and  the  dif- 
ference in  grading  papers  vary  so  much  that  I  do  not  know  as  reciprocity  in 
licensing  teachers  would  be  advisable." 

'  *  In  Nevada  teachers'  certificates  can  be  made  valid  in  all  the  counties 
of  the  state  by  applying  to  the  state  board  of  education  and  the  sending  of 
the  examination  papers  to  be  examined  by  them." 

* '  The  same  difficulty  exists  between  the  counties  of  the  state  that  exists 
between  different  states.  The  county  boards  vary  greatly  in  their  grad- 
ings." 

New  Hampshirb.  — * '  The  town  is  the  unit.  We  have  no  county  supers 
intendents.     Each  town  is  independent ;  no  reciprocity.'^ 

Vermont.—**  First  and  second  grade  certificates  good  throughout  the 
state.     Third  grade  good  by  endorsement  of  county  examiners." 

Thxas.  —  *  *  Certificate  issued  by  any  county  may  be  valid  in  every  county 
by  a  state  board  of  examiners  to  whom  the  papers  may  be  forwarded  fot 
re-grading:" 

**  Provisions  for  forwarding  to  state  board  the  papers  of  such  applicants 
in  county  examinations  as  desire  state  certificates  in  lieu  of  the  county  cer- 
tificates, seems  preferable  to  county  reciprocity." 

Of  the  laws  that  are  reported  to  be  satisfactory  in  their  Work- 
ings, only  a  few  may  be  quoted : 
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Michigan. — Three  grades  of  certiffcates  are  granted :  First 
grade,  which,  if  indorsed  by  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, is  valid  in  the  state  for  four  years ;  second  grade,  valid 
in  the  county  where  granted  for  three  years;  third  grade,  valid 
in  the  county  where  granted  for  one  year.  The  law  now  pro- 
vides that  third  grade  certificates  cannot  be  transferred  from  one 
county  to  another,  but  that  the  papers  written  for  a  second  grade 
certificate  may  be  sent  by  the  county  commissioner  of  the  county 
where  the  applicant  has  written,  to  the  examining  board  of 
another  county  and  if  said  papers  are  approved  by  said  board 
of  examiners  they  may  issue  a  duplicate  second  grade  certifi- 
cate valid  in  their  county.  Second  grade  certificates  are  not 
transferable  in  any  other  manner. 

MiNNBSOTA. — ' '  The  state  teacher's  first  grade  certificate  is  valid  to  teach 
in  EDy  public  school  in  the  state  below  the  rank  of  high  school.  The  second 
grade  teacher's  certificate  is  likewise  valid  in  the  county  for  which  it  is 
issued,  bat  may  be  valid  by  endorsement  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
any  other  county  in  the  state." 

"A  complete  first  grade  certificate  certifying  to  scholastic  requirements 
by  the  state  superintendent  aud  to  professional  requirements,  skill  in  teach- 
ing and  moral  character  by  the  County  Superintendent  in  whose  county  the 
eamination  is  held,  shall  be  valid  in  any  county  of  the  state.  A  complete 
Ncond  grade  certificate  for  both  scholastic  and  professional  requirements, 
lignedby  the  state  superintendent  and  the  county  superintendent,  as  indi- 
cated above  for  a  first  grade  certificate,  shall  be  valid  in  the  county  in  which 
the  examination  is  held  and  may  be  made  valid  in  any  county  by  the  in> 
donement  of  the  county  superintendent  of  said  county.'' 

Wisconsin. — ' '  If  any  person  holding  a  certificate  desires  to  teach  in 
uycoantyor  superintendent  district  other  than  the  one  for  which  his  cer- 
tificate was  issued,  the  county  superintendent  of  > that  county  or  district 
ouiy  request  the  county  superintendent  who  issued  the  certificate  to 
transfer  to  him  the  papers  in  hi?  possession  upon  which  the  certificate  was 
^ed,  whereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  so  re- 
quested, to  transfer  the  papers,  if  any.  If  these  papers  and  standings  are 
^onnd  satisfactory  by  the  county  superintendent  to  whom  they  were  trans- 
ferred, he  may  issue  a  certificate  upon  them  of  the  same  grade  as  the  orig- 
^Qal  certificate  and  coterminous  with  it,  or  one  of  a  lower  grade  to  be  in 
force  a  shorter  time,  and  he  shall  preserve  the  papers  on  file  in  his  office, 
^tbe  papers  are  found  unsatisfactory,  and  the  certificate  is  denied,  he 
^all  return  the  papers  to  the  county  superintendent  from  whom  he  received 
them." 

Missouri. — "Certificates  issued  in  one  county  cannot  be  endorsed  in 
Mother  county,  but  one  county  board  may  accept  papers  or  grades  made  in 
^lar  examination  in  another  county  on  which  to  issue  a  certificate." 

This  examination  of  the  subject  leads  to  the  conclusion : 

I.    That  reciprocity  in  licensing  teachers  between  states  is 

desirable  and  that  a  united  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about 
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uniformity  of  requirements  and  reciprocal  relations.  The 
American  teacher  should  be  so  in  fact  as  well  as  name.  The 
crossing  of  the  boundary  line  of  any  state  should  no  longer  be 
assumed  to  nullify  the  qualifications  of  the  skilled  teacher,  the 
successful  disciplinarian,  the  expert  supervisor,  or  the  scholastic 
fitness  of  men  and  women  whose  energies  are  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  education. 

11.  Under  proper  and  wise  regulations,  such  as  might  easily 
be  arranged  in  the  different  states,  teachers  having  obtained 
excellent  certificates  from  any  county  superintendent  or  board 
of  education  should  be  permitted  to  teach  in  other  counties  in 
the  same  state,  either  by  having  manuscripts  forwarded  and 
again  graded,  or  by  the  indorsement  of  the  certificate  by 
the  county  superintendent,  county  board  of  examiners,  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  or  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cational examiners. 

THE   BEGINNINGS   OF  A   SCHOOL   SYSTEM. 

Neither  a  school  nor  a  school  system  can  for  any  great  dura- 
tion of  time  be  expected  to  remain  perfect.  As  civilization  ad- 
vances conditions  change,  and  the  perfect  of  today  is  the  im-: 
perfect  of  tomorrow ;  the  uncommon  of  yesterday  is  the  com- 
monplace of  today. 

I  have  been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  many  hindrances 
with  which  the  makers  of  Iowa,  its  history  and  its  schools  were 
forced  to  contend.  A  just  appreciation  of  the  obstacles  encoun- 
tered can  scarcely  be  conveyed  to  the  present  generation.  Liv- 
ing amidst  the  luxuries  made  possible  to  us  by  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  other  years,  fertile  indeed  must  be  the  imagination 
of  youth  to  gain  a  true  and  just  conception  of  the  herculean  la- 
bors of  our  forefathers.  The  lot  of  the  settler  on  the  public 
lands  was  "one  of  hardship,  privation  and  toil,  exposed  alike  to 
the  dangers  of  savage  warfare  and  the  diseases  incident  to  the 
settlement  of  the  country." 

He  was  making  a  home  for  himself  and  his  loved  ones.  The 
Indians  often  surrounded  his  home  and  menaced  his  life,  and 
the  government  of  the  territory  rightly  busied  itself  to  protect 
him. 

Governor  Henry  Dodge  in  his  second  annual  message  deliv- 
ered on  November  7,  1837  said: 

'*  The  Indians  on  the  borders  of  the  frontier  settlements  must  see  and 
feel,  if  necessary,  the  power  of  the   government   to   enforce  a  strict  observ- 
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ance  of  treaties  between  them;  and  the  presence  of  mounted  troops  will 
produce  that  dread  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  territory,  as  well  as  the  safety  and  security  of 
its  inhabitants.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Two  hundred  mounted  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  field  officer,  would  be  sufficient  to  range  the  country  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Red  Cedar,  Iowa  and  Des  Moines  rivers.  This  move- 
ment of  troops  would  be  a  direct  check  on  Indians  who  might  be  engaged 
in  war  with  each  other.  Mounted  troops  ranging  the  country  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Wisconsin  river  to  Port  Winnebago,  would  pre- 
vent the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Indians  upon  the  weak  and  unprotected 
settlements  bordering  on  the  frontier." 

In  his  annual  message  delivered  November  12,  1838,  Grov- 
Bmor  Robert  Lucas  referred  to  the  dangers  from  the  Indians  in 
these  words : 

"It  becomes  our  duty  to  prepare  to  defend  ourselves  against  any  possi- 
ble attack  from  our  Indian  neighbors." 

The  governor  urged  that  mounted  rangers  be  armed  with 
Hairs  carbines  and  brace  of  rifle  pistols,  and  when  dismounted 
to  have  the  pistol  in  a  belt,  and  a  short  sword. 

* '  This  sword  to  be  most  formidable  in  Indian  fighting,  should  be  a  short 
blade  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  strong  and  double  edged,  to  be  used 
as  occasion  might  require,  either  to  cut  away  the  brush,  vines  or  other  ob- 
stacles in  pursuing  the  Indians  into  their  hammocks,  or  places  of  retreat, 
or  as  a  weapon  of  defense  in  the  case  of  a  close  combat  with  the  enemy. '* 

In  the  governor's  opinion  troops  thus  organized,  equipped 
and  discipUned,  expressly  for  Indian  fighting,  with  strict  direc- 
tions never  to  throw  away  a  fire,  nor  to  halt  in  pursuit,  first  us- 
ing their  rifles,  then  their  pistols,  and  as  a  last  resort  their 
swords,  they  would  be  more  than  an  equal  match  for  an  equal 
number  of  the  most  efficient  Indian  warriors  that  ever  settled 
upon  our  frontier. 

There  were  also  other  matters  to  attract  and  in  many  cases 
absorb  the  attention  of  those  most  likely  to  be  leaders  in  pubUc 
affairs.  Counties  were  to  be  surveyed,  boundaries  changed, 
towns  platted  and  county  seats  located.  Too  often  these  local 
excitants  stirred  the]  entire  citizenship  and  aroused  so  deep  a 
feeling  that  its  effects  can  easily  be  detected  in  local  county 
politics  of  the  present  day,  though  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  cen- 
tury has  elapsed. 

The  establishment  of  the  seat  of  government  then,  as  now  in 
every  new  state,  attracted  the  notice  of  all  classes.  To  a  con- 
siderable degree  conflicting  interests  and  local  feelings  were 
excited. 
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Laws  for  the  government  of  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  en- 
acted to  meet  conditions  then  existing;  congress  was  to  be 
memorialized  to  grant  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  erect  a 
penitentiary  in  the  territory ;  while  the  making  of  a  constitution 
and  the  creation  of  a  new  state  government  was  at  all  times  up- 
permost in  the  minds  of  many. 

There  were  great  problems  to  solve,  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  overcome,  dangers  to  fear,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  new  home  was  to  be  erected.  The  development  of  a  school 
system  under  such  trying  circumstances  was  a  task  unequaled 
and  faced  by  no  other  generation  in  the  history  of  the  state. 

Education  then,  as  now,  was  considered  essential  to  the 
highest  welfare  and  prosperity  of  all  people,  and  to  provide  the 
means  whereby  it  could  be  obtained  was  considered  an  official 
and  sacred  obligation  second  in  importance  to  none. 

Among  the  very  earliest  recommendations  of  the  first  territo- 
rial governor  is  one  "for  the  establishment  of  an  academy  for 
the  education  of  the  youth,"  to  be  erected  at  such  place  as  the 
legislative  assembly  may  designate.  It  was  (Jovernor  Dodge's 
purpose  to  ask  congress  to  donate  one  township  of  land  to  be 
sold  to  defray  the  expenses  of  erecting  buildings  and  furnish- 
ing equipment.  At  the  time  this  recommendation  was  made 
Iowa,  together  with  Minnesota  and  parts  of  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota,  was  under  the  territorial  government  of  Wis- 
consin. It  became  a  separate  territory  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1838.  On  the  8th  of  January  preceding.  Governor  Dodge  re- 
turned to  the  house  of  representatives,  without  signature,  "an 
act  to  incorporate  the  Dubuque  Seminary." 

In  his  first  annual  message  to  the  general  assembly  the  gov- 
ernor in  urging  the  necessity  for  the  organization  of  townships, 
said  that  in  most  of  the  states  where  a  common  school  system 
had  been  established  the  trustees  of  the  townships  were  impor- 
tant agents.  "To  them  are  entrusted  the  care  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  school  lands  of  their  respective  townships, 
the  division  of  townships  into  school  districts,  and  various 
other  duties  relating  to  building  schoolhouses,  the  organiza- 
tion of  school  districts,  and  the  support  of  the  schools  in  their 
respective  townships." 

In  the  same  message  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  "the 
citizens  of  Iowa  shall  enjoy  all  rights,  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties heretofore  granted  and  secured  to  the  territory  of  Wisconsin 
and  its  inhabitants."     This,   he    contended,  extended  to  all  the 
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rights,  privileges  and  immunities  specified  in  the  ordinance  of 
congress  of  the  13th  of  July,  1787.  This  ordinance  contains 
that  oft  quoted  sentence  "that  religion,  morality  and  knowledge 
being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  en- 
couraged." In  closing  this  part  of  his  address  he  said:  **There 
is  no  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  more  em- 
phatically than  the  subject  of  establishing,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  political  existence,  a  well  digested  system  of  com- 
mon schools." 

To  trace  the  development  of  the  school  system  through 
the  troublesome  times,  including  and  preceding  the  constitu- 
tional board  of  education  is  not  proposed  at  this  time.  For 
twei^ity  years  after  the  first  beginnings  of  the  school  system 
teachers  were  not  examined  and,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  1858,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  schools  of  the  state  were  rendered  useless  by  the  em- 
ployment of  ignorant  teachers.  In  part  the  people  faced  the 
educational  problems  before  us  at  this  time. 

That  there  has  always  been  deep  interest  in  educational 
affairs  is  evidenced  by  the  constant  and  rapid  increase  in  the 
expenditure  of  school  funds  for  the  education  of  the  masses. 
The  people  of  Iowa  have  repeatedly  shown  by  their  generous 
support  of  public  education  that  they  believe  **  education  is  the 
chief  defense  of  nations."  So  great  is  the  present  day  interest 
in  education  that  in  thousands  of  communities  it  is  quite  common 
to  find  the  school  tax  fifty  or  more  per  cent  of  the  entire  tax 
levy. 

Our  educational  system  will  upon  examination  be  found  full 
of  interest.  But  little  more  than  a  half  century  has  passed 
since  the  admission  of  the  state,  yet  it  has  easily  won  high  rank 
for  its  enlightened  educational  policy.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
coming  years  will  add  many  important  chapters  to  our  educa- 
tional history. 

THE  COST  OP  PUBUC  EDUCATION. 

Public  school  education  costs  the  citizens  of  lowa^lQ^SSd^OOO 
a  year.  The  total  amount  estimated  by  the  State  Auditor  to 
operate  the  affairs  of  state  in  all  departments,  including  the  ed- 
ucational, penal  and  charitable  institutions,  is  about  $2^16,000 
annually.  This  is  less  than  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  the  taxable 
wealth  of  the  state.    It  is  thus  seen  that  the  cost  of  public  edu- 
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cation  in  common  schools  is,  from  the  financial  point  of  view, 
relatively  of  far  greater  importance  than  all  the  combined 
branches  of  the  state  work. 

The  earnest,  thoughtful  attention  given  by  the  general  assem- 
bly to  measures  affecting  the  conduct  of  the  great  state  inter- 
ests under  the  control  of  state  commissions,  boards,  etc.,  is 
praiseworthy.  The  fact  that  the  cause  of  common  school  edu- 
cation calls  for  an  expenditure  of  more  than  four  times  the 
amount  required  for  all  state  purposes  only  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  giving  extraordinary  attention  to  legislation  affecting 
schools. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION. 

In  accordance  with  the  law  which  requires  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  to  suggest  further  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  I  offer  the  following 
for  the  consideration  of  the  general  assembly.  The  recommen- 
dations are  made  not  because  they  meet  my  own  personal  views, 
but  in  the  main  are  proposed  only  after  a  conference  with  many 
leading  educators  and  other  citizens  thoroughly  familiar  with 
public  opinion  and  the  educational  needs  of  our  state. 

1.  That  the  law  fixing  the  annual  salary  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  be  so  amended  as  to  give  a  yearly  com- 
pensation of  at  least  four  thousand  dollars.  The  fact  that  many 
superintendents  in  cities  receive  from  two  to  three  thousand 
dollars  for  nine  or  ten  months'  work,  and  many  college  and 
university  professors  an  annual  salary  equally  as  large  for  the 
same  time,  is  often  the  very  best  reason  for  their  not  permitting 
the  use  of  their  names  for  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  A  salary  should  be  paid  sufficiently  large  to  induce 
the  very  best  salaried  superintendent  or  college  official  to  aspire 
to  the  position.     The  term  should  be  at  least  four  years. 

2.  Section  2626  should  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
**  fifty  "  and  inserting  *'  two  hundred  "  in  lieu  thereof.  It  may 
have  appeared  necessary  in  the  early  history  of  the  state  to  re- 
quire teachers  to  pay  for  their  own  instruction  in  normal  insti- 
tutes, but  the  unprecedented  prosperity  of  the  state  at  the 
present  time  no  longer  requires  that  institutes  be  supported  in 
the  present  manner.  The  annual  appropriation  of  $19,000  for 
the  agricultural  societies  and  $57,350  for  the  militia  indicates  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  general  assembly  to  aid  in  build- 
ing up  state  interests.  The  teachers,  acknowledged  to  be  among 
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the  most  worthy  public  servants  and  the  most  poorly  paid  of  all, 

should  be  relieved  of  the  tax  which  now  annually  exceeds 

850,000. 

3.    The  present  law,  requiring  the  examination  and  certifica- 
tion of  teachers  by  county  superintendents  and  the  state  board 
ot  educational  examiners,  needs  a  complete  revision  in  order  to 
insure  justice  and  encourage  men  and  women  of  the  highest  at- 
tainments to  enter  upon  and  remain  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Regarding  the  recognition  of  college  and  normal  school 
training  in  the  state  certification  of  teachers  by  the  state  board 
of  educational  examiners,  I  refer  to  the  excellent  address  touch- 
ing the  question  by  Professor  George  H.  Betts  of  Cornell  col- 
lege. The  address  was  delivered  at  Mason  City  before  the  College 
Section  of  the  Northwestern  Iowa  Teachers'  Association,  and 
will  be  found  in  Chapter  VIII. 

So  great  is  the  need  in  our  schools  of  more  men  and  women 
qualified  to  teach,  so  short  is  the  teaching  Uf  e  of  teachers,  and  so 
numerous  are  the  immature  and  incompetent  now  in  school 
work,  that  every  needless  obstacle  in  the  way  of  legal  require- 
ments should  be  removed  speedily.  In  a  matter  so  vital  special 
interests  should  always  be  treated  fairly,  but  general  interests — 
the   welfare  of  the  people — should  be  the  primary  consideration. 

The  state  should  no  longer  hesitate  to  authorize  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  or  the  state  educational  board  of 
examiners  to  grant  a  certificate  to  teach  in  any  public  school  to 
any  person  holding  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  state  uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  the  advanced  course  of  the  state  normal  school, 
or  any  other  institution  approved  by  the  state  educational  board 
of  examiners  as  administering  courses  of  academic  and  profes- 
sional instruction  fully  and  fairly  equivalent  to  those  given  in 
the  institutions  named.  The  presentation  of  a  diploma  accomp- 
anied by  a  certificate  from  the  president  of  the  institution  that 
the  holder  had  satisfactorily  completed  a  pedagogical  course  of 
study  approved  by  the  educational  board  of  examiners  or  the 
superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction  should  be  sufficient  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  fitness  to  teach  to  warrant  the  issuance  of 
a  certificate. 

In  several  states  the  plan  in  vogue  in  this  state,  of  requiring 
county  superintendents  to  examine  applicants  for  certificates, 
hks  been  abandoned.  The  objections  urged  against  the  present 
system  are  that  there  are  too  many  different  standards ;  that 
because  of  this  teachers  receiving  certificates  of  the  lowest  class  in 
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one  county  are  often  granted  the  highest  class  in  another  and,  vice 
versa ;  that  too  often  the  county  superintendent  is  expected  to 
recognize  the  close  friends  and  relatives  of  political  supporters 
in  the  issuance  of  certificates  to  the  detriment  of  school  inter- 
ests; that  in  many  instances  the  incompetent  have  knowingly 
been  granted  certificates  upon  grades  raised  by  order  of  the 
county  superintendent.  The  latter  statement  is  made  upon  ob- 
servation, and  the  authority  of  the  president  of  one  of  the  leading 
educational  institutions  supported  by  the  statement  of  a  prominent 
institute  conductor  who  says  that  in  a  certain  county  where  he  was 
an  instructor  not  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  applicants  gpranted 
certificates  made  the  required  grades. 

By  the  right  use  of  all  of  the  powers  given  to  man  to  exclude 
the  disqualified  there  will  somehow  occasionally  manage  to  get 
into  the  teaching  profession  an  incompetent  person ;  but  to  de- 
liberately and  knowingly  certificate  the  incompetent  is  a  crime 
against  childhood,  and  any  system  that  makes  possible  so  great 
an  evil  needs  revision  by  the  friends  of  public  education. 

In  the  twelfth  biennial  report  of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  Hon. 
J.  W.  Olsen,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  writing  of 
the  examination  of  teachers,  says  : 


( f 


During  the  last  three  years  all  teachers  have  been  examined  by  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  issues  questions  upon  which 
applicants  throughout  the  state  write  at  the  same  time,  the  manuscripts 
being  sent  immediately  to  his  office,  under  whose  supervision  certificates  are 
issued.  By  this  system  the  uniform  examinations  of  the  standard  for  enter- 
ing the  teaching  profession  has  been  raised,  the  requirements  made  uni- 
form, and  due  credit  given  to  those  who  have  shown  special  fitness  and 
success  in  their  work/' 

' '  During  the  year  ending  July,  1901,  there  were  6,918  applicants,  3,698 
of  whom  passed.  During  the  last  year  9,004  applied,  of  whom  5,802  passed. 
While  under  the  law  a  number  of  appeals  were  taken  to  the  professors  of  the 
state  university,  the  judgment  of  this  department  was  sustained  in  every 
case.  It  is  everywhere  conceded  that  the  present  plan  has  decided  advan- 
tages over  the  old  one,  where  each  county  superintendent  has  a  standard  of 
his  own — or  no  standard.'' 

Reports  from  other  states  and  countries  are  similar  to  that 
given  above. 

By  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  present  board  of  ex- 
aminers and  the  granting  of  a  sufficient  appropriation,  the  ex- 
amination and  certification  of  teachers  could  be  conducted  in 
this  state  with  uniformity  and  fairness.  I  look  upon  this  subject 
as  equalling  in  importance  every  other  connected  with  the  school 
system.    For  the  state  to  fail  in  providing  qualified  teachers  is 
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to  fail  at  the  most  vital  point.  To  retain  a  system  that  makes 
possible  the  admission  of  the  incompetent  is  unworthy  the 
thought  of  an  intelligent  people. 

4.  Having  already  renewed  the  recommendation  that  the 
county  superintendent  be  provided  with  a  deputy,  I  only  add  in 
this  connection  that  at  the  discretion  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent any  deputy  appointed  be  empowered  to  visit  schools. 

5.  That  all  legitimate  traveling  expenses  of  the  county  super- 
intendent incurred  in  visiting  schools  shall  be  paid  by  the  county. 
It  is  quite  commonly  remarked  that  the  greater  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  the  county  superintendent  the  less  his  compensa- 
tion. The  present  system  which  requires  the  county  superin- 
tendent to  pay  his  own  expenses  is  admitted  to  place  a  premium 
upon  office  work. 

6.  In  the  state  of  Virginia  no  public  school  may  be  taught 
in  any  building  not  in  suitable  condition  and  provided  with  such 
conveniences  as  are  required  of  a  due  regard  to  decency  and 
health.  Any  school  building  deemed  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent unfit  for  occupancy  may  be  condemned,  and  no  part  of 
the  public  school  fund  may  be  applied  to  support  any  school 
until  the  county  superintendent  certifies  in  writing  that  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  building  and  with  the  appliances  pertaining 
thereto. 

A  large  number  of  school  buildings  in  this  state  are  unfit  as 
dwelling  places  for  children.  Many  are  devoid  of  proper  light, 
suitable  ventilation  or  improved  means  of  heating.  To  speak 
of  the  importance  of  proper  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  is 
unnecessary  in  this  connection.  Iowa  has  more  than  a  thousand 
poor  schoolhouses.  Matters  cannot  it  seems  be  improved  by 
moral  suasion,  and  the  enactment  of  a  law  giving  the  county  su- 
perintendent or  the  county  board  of  education  power  to  condemn 
is  recommended. 

7.  The  passage  of  a  law  given  elsewhere  which  makes  pos- 
sible the  uniting  of  school  districts  is  urged. 

8.  That  the  law  regarding  the  adoption  of  books  by  county 
boards  of  education  shall  be  so  amended  as  to  require  adoptions 
and  re- adoptions  to  take  place  on  the  same  day  throughout  the 
state. 

Under  the  law  providing  for  the  uniform  purchase  and  loan- 
ing of  text-books  it  is  provided  that  **  the  board  of  directors  of 
each  and  every  school  corporation  in  the  state  of  Iowa  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  adopt  text-books  for  the  teaching 
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of  all  branches  that  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  authorized  to 
be  taught* in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  to  contract  for 
and  buy  such  books  and  any  and  all  other  necessary  school  sup- 
plies at  said  contract  prices,  and  to  sell  the  same  to  the  pupils- 
of  their  respective  districts  at  cost,  and  said  money  so  received 
shall  be  returned  to  the  contingent  fund." 

Doubt  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  many  boards  of  directors 
whether  or  not  under  this  provision  of  law  they  may  adopt  text- 
books for  the  use  of  their  public  schools  without  also  providing^ 
for  the  sale  of  the  same  to  the  pupils  of  their  district  at  cost. 

It  appears  to  be  quite  evident  that  the  law  contemplates  that 
before  boards  of  directors  may  purchase  books  at  the  expense 
of  their  districts  it  is  necessary  to  advertise  for  bids  by  publish* 
ing  a  notice  for  three  consecutive  weeks  in  one  or  more  news- 
papers. Complaint  is  made,  however,  that  not  infrequently 
public  funds  are  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  without  compli- 
ance with  this  provision  of  the  law.  So  frequent  have  been  the 
complaints  that  we  deem  it  a  duty  to  submit  the  matter  for  con- 
sideration. 

9,  That  Chapter  89,  Acts  of  the  Twenty -seventh  General  As- 
sembly, be  amended  by  adding  after  the  word  ''extended" 
in  the  third  line  thereof  the  following:  "  Provided  the  boundary 
lines  of  said  independent  district  shall  not  be  extended  to  include 
territory  more  than  two  miles  from  an  established  school  vdthin 
the  independent  district,  unless  two-thirds  of  the  electors  resid- 
ing in  the  adjacent  corporation  affected  shall  by  written  peti- 
tion request  to  be  included." 

Complaint  is  made  that  under  the  present  statute  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  cities  and  towns  are  extended  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  more  territory ;  that  in  some  instances  territory  six  or 
eight  miles  distant  from*  an  organized  school  in  the  town  is  in- 
cluded; that  existing  schools  are  interfered  with  and  generally 
discontinued,  and  that  the  inhabitants  residing  in  rural  districts 
are  unable  to  help  themselves  because  of  the  larger  voting  pop- 
ulation residing  in  the  town.  The  residents  on  the  farms  of 
Iowa  are  entitled  to  the  very  best  in  the  way  of  school  advan- 
tages and  should  not  be  deprived  of  their  rights  as  they  have 
been  in  some  instances  under  this  chapter  without  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard. 

10.  Section  3  of  Article  11  of  the  Constitution  in  regard  to 
the  indebtedness  of  counties  and  other  political  and  municipal 
corporations  reads  as  follows : 
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No  coanty,  or  other  political  or  municipal  corporation ,  shall  be  allowed 
to  become  indebted  in  any  manner,  or  for  any  purpose,  to  an  amount,  in  the 
aggregate,  exceeding  five  per  centum  on  the  value  of  the  taxable  property 
within  such  county  or  corporation,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  last  state  and 
county  tax  lists,  previous  to  the  incurring  of  such  indebtedness. 

Chapter  41,  Acts  of  the  Twenty -eighth  General  Assembly 
limiting  the  amoimt  of  indebtedness  provides  that  no  county  or 
other  political  or  municipal  corporation  shall  become  indebted 
"to  an  amount  in  the  aggregate  exceeding  one  and  one- fourth 
per  centum  on  the  actual  value  of  the  property  within  such 
county  or  corporation,"  etc.  '  This  limitation  has  been  found  in 
a  number  of  cases  too  low  to  enable  school  corporations  to  issue 
bonds  in  sufGcient  amounts  to  erect  buildings  of  such  size  as  to 
meet  present  needs,  much  less  to  provide  extra  rooms  soon  to 
be  required.  In  my  opinion  there  might  wisely  be  given  school 
corporations  power  to  issue  bonds  for  the  erection  and  repair  of 
school  buildings  to  the  extent  of  at  least  three  per  cent  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  property  within  the  corporation. 

11.  The  public  school  hbrary  law  has  met  with  very  general 
favor.  Like  other  laws  it  has  not  always  been  obeyed.  The 
failure  to  comply  with  its  provisions  is  often  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  most  in  need  of  choice  literature.  It  is  the  quite  uni- 
versal opinion  of  county  superintendents  that  a  suitable  penalty 
should  be  provided  and  imposed  on  all  who  refuse  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

I  recommend  that  any  corporation  failing  in  any  year  to 
expend  for  library  books  the  amount  required  by  law  shall  be 
deprived  of  its  portion  of  the  school  fund  in  the  hands  of  the 
county  treasurer,  and  that  the  county  superintendent  be  given 
authority  to  withhold  the  amount,  belonging  to  any  school  cor- 
poration, until  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  met. 

The  money  set  aside  for  library  purposes  is  derived  from 
interest  on  the  permanent  school  fund  and  is  a  gift  from  the 
state,  and  the  state  having  directed  that  a  certain  sum  shall  be 
expended  annually  for  books,  may  be  expected  to  enforce  its 
own  orders  without  protest  from  the  beneficiaries. 

12.  That  section  1  (one),  of  chapter  128,  acts  of  the 
Twenty-ninth  General  Assembly,  preceding  the  word  **  pro- 
vided" in  the  tenth  line  (School  Laws  1902),  be  repealed  and 
the  following  enacted  in  lieu  thereof :  "  Any  person  having  con- 
trol of  any  child  of  seven  years  of  age  or  over,  in  proper  phys- 
ical and  mental  condition  to  attend  school,  shall   cause  such 
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child  to  attend  some  public,  private  or  parochial  school,  where 
the  common  school  branches  of  reading,  writing,  spelling", 
grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  physiology  and  United  States 
history  are  taught^  or  attend  upon  equivalent  instruction  by  a 
competent  teacher  elsewhere  than  school,  until  said  child  has 
completed  the  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  common  school 
course,  and  has  received  from  the  county  superintendent  a  cer- 
tificate certifying  to  the  completion  of  the  work  required;  and 
that  all  children  shall  attend  school  during  the  entire  time  school 
is  in  session  unless  excused  for  good  and  sufficient  cause  by  the 
judge  of  the  district  court." 

Such  change  as  is  here  suggested  contemplates  that  a  child 
should  have  a  certain  degree  of  education  before  being  per- 
mitted to  leave  school.  Why  should  a  child  not  be  compelled 
to  remain  in  school  until  sixteen  or  even  eighteen  years  of  age, 
if  by  a  failure  on  his  own  part  to  apply  himself  during  the 
earlier  years  of  life  he  fails  to  reach  a  certain  degree  of  profi- 
ciency in  his  studies  ?  May  it  not  be  that  a  boy  who  is  compelled 
to  go  to  school  the  last  year  or  two  under  the  present  law  will 
not  apply  himself  or  seek  to  acquire  any  very  great  amount  of 
knowledge?  This  I  fear  is  often  the  case.  The  advantage  in 
the  proposed  change  is  that  the  pupil  will  soon  see  that  it  is  to 
his  own  interest  to  make  the  required  grades.  Often,  too,  he 
will  form  unconsciously  the  habit  of  study  and  of  doing  some- 
thing in  a  specified  time. 

This  department  concurs  most  heartily  in  the  suggestion  of 
Hon.  E.  D.  Brigham,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  regarding  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Child  Labor  Law.  The  modification  of  the  law  as 
proposed  requiring  the  attendance  of  pupils  upon  the  school 
during  the  entire  session  would,  however,  lessen  to  some  extent, 
the  need  of  such  a  law.  It  is  also  recoiUmended  that  provision 
be  made  for  the  establishment  of  juvenile  courts  in  cities  of  cer- 
tain classes.  No  comments  are  here  made  on  this  important 
recommendation,  since  the  subject  is  discussed  elsewhere  in 
this  chapter. 

13.  That  a  sufficient  sum  be  provided  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  to  employ  a  competent  person  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  assist  boards  of  directors  in  securing  suitable  teach- 
ers and  to  render  aid  to  teachers  seeking  positions. 

Many  boards  annually  apply  to  the  department  of  public 
instruction  for  teachers,  and  teachers  often  inquire  concern- 
ing vacancies.    The  annual   expenditure  of  six  million   dol- 
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Jars  for  teachers'  salaries  alone,  together  with  the  fact  that 

nearly  twenty  thousand  teachers  are  required  to  supply  the 

schools,  calls  for  far  greater  aid  on  the   state's  part  to  get  em- 
ployer  and  employe    together  without  unnecessary  expense. 
The  present  appropriation  made  the  office  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  is  insufficient  to  enable  the  depart- 
ment to  employ  a  competent  person  to  do  the  work  required, 
and  as  a  consequence  teachers'  agencies  undertake  to  secure 
positions  for  teachers  on  the  payment  of  certain  annual  or  bi- 
ennial fees.     As  a  general  rule  teachers  located  by  the  agen- 
cies ara  required  to  pay  5  per  cent  of  their  annual  salary  to 
the  agencies  in  addition  to  the  enrollment  fee  of  $1.50  or  $2.00. 

The  annual  amounts  received  by  the  teachers'  agencies  are 
unknown,  but  are  reported  to  be  large  in  proportion  to  the  serv- 
ices rendered.  If  an  agency  places  one  superintendent  at 
$2,500;  five  at  $1,200,  and  ten  at  $600,  the  total  income  for  ob- 
taining positions  for  sixteen  persons  is  $757.00,  estimated  on 
the  above  percentage.  To  secure  positions  for  three  times  the 
number  would  give  an  income  equal  to  that  paid  superinten- 
dents in  our  best  cities.  In  every  case  the  amount  is  paid  by 
the  teacher. 

I  have  made  this  recommendation  on  behalf  of  the  teachers 
and  not  as  against  the  agencies.  My  information  leads  me  to 
think  that  as  a  rule  agencies  are  conducted  in  an  honorable  and 
business  like  manner. 

If  it  should  seem  inadvisable  to  provide  a  sufficient  sum  to 
justify  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  employing  a 
high  grade  teacher  to  do  the  above  work,  I  would  further  recom- 
mend that  provision  be  made  for  doing  the  work  suggested  and 
that  a  system  similar  to  that  inaugurated  in  the  examination  of 
applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  be  adopted, — namely :  That 
a  fee  of  one  dollar  be  required  of  all  persons  seeking  the  assist- 
ance'of  the  department,  and  that  moneys  received  in  excess  of 
the  amount  required  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  be  turned 
into  the  state  treasury. 

14.  That  Section  2630  as  amended  be  so  modified  as  to 
authorize  the  board  of  educational  examiners  to  issue  special 
certificates  in  any  subject,  branch  or  department. 

In  an  opinion  given  to  this  department  June  25,  1903,  Hon. 
Charles  W. Mullan,  Attorney- General,  said  in  part: 

Section  2630  as  amended  gives  to  the  educational  board  of  examiners 
authority  to  issne  a  special  certificate  to  any  teacher  of  music,  drawing, 
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penmanship,  or  other  special  branch.  Such  other  special  branches,  then, 
must  be  of  the  same  character,  as  those  which  are  enumerated,  and  do  not 
include  the  branches  generally  taught  in  a  high  school,  academy  or  college. 
Mathematics,  English,  political  science,  physics,  history.  United  States, 
modern  and  ancient,  are  branches  which  are  usually  tatight  in  high  schools, 
academies  and  colleges,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  efusdem  generis  with  the 
special  branches  of  music,  drawing  and  penmanship.  The  former  are, 
therefore,  not  included  within  the  general  words  of  the  statute,  and  no 
power  is  g^iven  the  state  board  of  educational  examiners  to  issue  special 
state  certificates  therefor. 

The  special  certificates  which  the  educational  board  of  examiners  is 
authorized  to  issue  under  the  section  referred  to  are  confined  to  music, 
drawing,  penmanship  and  other  special  branches  of  like  character,  and  to 
any  primary  teacher  of  sufficient  experience  who  shall  pass  such  an  exam- 
ination as  the  board  may  require  in  the  branches  and  methods  pertaining  to 
primary  teaching. 

For  several  years  prior  to  the  rendition  of  the  above  opinion 
the  board  had  upon  examination  granted  special  certificates  to 
teachers  of  high  school  subjects,  believing  that  authority  to  do 
so  was  conferred  by  law.     Authority  to  do  so  is  now  asked. 

15.  I  renew  the  recommendation  made  in  my  preceding 
biennial  report  that  authority  be  given  boards  of  directors  to 
employ  teachers  for  a  longer  period,  since  the  limit  fixed  by  an 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court  is  now  not  to  exceed  one  school 
year. 

Thirty- seven  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  in  charge  of  city 
school  systems  in  county  seat  towns,  in  1898,  have  left  the  pro- 
fession; 38  per  cent  have  changed  locations,  thus  leaving 
only  24  per  cent  unchanged  in  six  years.  An  estimate  made 
with  considerable  care  shows  that  nearly  ten  thousand  changes 
in  schools  are  made  annually  when  all  schools  are  taken  into 
consideration. 

Permanency  in  school  work  is  essential  if  the  best  results  are 
to  be  had.  I  can  think  of  no  objection  that  can  be  urged  against 
the  enactment  of  a  law  granting  to  boards  authority  to  employ 
superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  for  two  or  four  years. 
It  is  contemplated  that  such  law  should  be  permissive  and  not 
mandatory. 

AN   EXPRESSION   OF   OPINION. 

To  give  a  satisfactory  reason  why  the  pupils  leave  the  high 
school  before  finishing  the  course  of  study  is  not  possible.  It  is 
evident  that  some  go  to  school  and  many  are  sent  to  school. 
A  display  of  more  parental  authority  would  probably  do  as 
much  as  anything  else  to  increase  the  attendance. 
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There  is  need  of  more  men  in  the  profession  of  teaching. 
They  should  be  employed  in  larger  numbers  in  the  advanced 
grades  and  in  the  high  school.  By  men  is  not  meant  mannish 
women,  but  masculine  men  who  have  reached  the  ripe  age  of 
<liscretion  and  who  have  in  addition  to  excellent  scholarship  had 
training  in  the  college  of  investigation  and  the  university  of 
experience. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  facts  are  facts  and  nothing 
more.  The  accumulation  of  facts  may  be  a  kind  of  education, 
not  always  the  best  kind.  They  are  means  not  ends.  A  small 
library  of 'a  volume  or  two  may  contain  more  facts  than  the 
wisest  man  ever  contemplated.  They  are  of  no  value  unless 
they  inspire  to  higher  purposes  and  nobler  deeds.  Let  us  not 
become  burden -bearers  of  facts,  when  it  is  only  necessary  to 
call  for  books  at  the  librarian's  desk,  which  give  a  thousand-fold 
more  than  can  be  learned  during  a  lifetime.  Some  facts  must, 
however,  be  mastered  if  man  is  to  attain  his  place  among  men. 


The  primary  studies  of  an  English  education  are  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  and  should  always  be  made  prominent. 
In  states  or  parts  of  states  where  there  is  a  very  large  per  cent- 
age  of  foreign  bom  population  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
English  language,  the  fundamentals  should  be  especially 
emphasized.     The  mastery  of  the  essentials  is  primary. 


The  schoolmaster  who  attemps  to  teach  art,  music,  painting, 
French,  stenography,  pharmacy,  etc.,  to  a  boy  who  cannot 
^ell  the  common  words  in  daily  use,  write  a  legible  hand,  keep 
the  simplest  accounts,  compose  a  letter,  recite  the  principal 
events  of  American  history,  and  explain  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  science,  will  soon  lose  caste  with  the  business  world. 


The  management  of  public  school  affairs  is  entrusted  to  too 
many  officers.  ''Everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business," 
applies  with  as  much  force  to  school  interests  as  to  other  inter- 
•ests.      The  expenditure    of    public  funds  is  a  matter  which 
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demands   serious    consideration  in   every  school  corporation. 
Including  all  who  have  a  vote  as  members  of  boards  of  directors 
in  determining  the  amounts  to  be  levied  for  school  purposes, 
and  the  officers  of  the  school  districts,  more  than  thirty-five 
thousand  different  persons  have  a  voice  in  the  expenditure  of 
school  funds  in  the  state.     This  is  less  than  $25  to  each  director 
and  officer.     It  is  a  strong  conviction  of  many  who  are  familiar 
with  the  educational  system  that  school  affairs  could  be  con- 
ducted with  greater  efficiency  with  a  fewer  number  of  districts. 
In  conducting  school  affairs  it  should  not  be  a  question  of  num- 
bers, but  rather  a  question  of  wisdom  and  a  knowledge  of  how 
best  to  conduct  educational  interests.    In   some  parts   of  the 
United  States  all  of  the  educational  interests  of  entire  counties 
are  managed  by  a  single  board  of  education.     Reports  say  that 
they  are  successfully  managed.     The  uniting  of  rural  indepen- 
dent districts  into  school  townships  has  been  favored  by  all  of 
my  predecessors  and  is  again  urged. 


Before  legislative  bodies  the  country  school  has  no  lobbyist. 
I  do  not  say  it  is — but  it  should  not  be  considered  of  secondary 
consequence  by  legislative  assemblies. 

Fifty-six  and  four-tenths  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  state 
of  Iowa  live  in  the  country.  They  may  not  be  so  insistent  to 
obtain  that  which  is  justly  theirs  as  others  are,  but  it  will  be 
unquestioned  that  their  rights  should  always  be  preserved  and 
their  interests  protected. 

It  was  a  great  day  in  the  history  of  Iowa  when  it  was  declared 
that  the  state  should  have  a  free  public  school  system.  It  will 
be  a  greater  one  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  is  ordered  that 
all  children  shall  have  equal  school  privileges — that  the  child  in 
the  remotest  district — the  child  of  the  humblest  poor,  in  the 
backwoods  and  on  the  prairie, — shall  have  educational  advan- 
tages unexcelled  in  the  best  school  in  the  largest  and  best  city 
in  the  land. 


A  goodly  number  of  representatives  of  school  book  publish- 
ing firms  visit  hundreds  of  bur  schools  annually.  I  am  not  of 
the  class  that  look  upon  the  school  book  agent  as  sustaining  the 
same  relation  to  the  teacher  that  the  lobbyist  does  to  the  legisla- 
tive assembly.     It  is  true  he  is  paid  to  accomplish  certain  results 
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for  his  employer.     He  is  a  good  citizen,  but  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  philanthropist.    There  is,  however,  one  occasionally 
80  comt^t  and  dishonest  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellows  and  the 
world  in  general  that  he  deserves  the  severest  condemnation  of 
the  public.     He  frequently  undertakes  to  accomplish  by  foul 
means  and  political  methods,  not  countenanced  by  even  the 
lowest  grade  of  politicians  themselves,  that  which  he  cannot  do 
otherwise.     Such  an  one  should  be  lashed  with  thongs  from  the 
presence  of  teachers  and  boards  of  education.    There  is  a  wel- 
x)me  for  the  man  of  respectability  who  labors  honestly  to  pro- 
note  the  legitimate  work  of  his  company. 


The  pioneers  are  gone.  They  came  from  the  East  before  the 
lay  of  railroads  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  most  beautiful 
»f  streams.  To  picture  the  manner  of  life  and  the  character  of 
hose  earliest  heroes  and  heroines  of  toil  will  be  a  pleasant  duty 
or  another  time.  They  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  in  this 
lour.  They  helped  clear  the  forests,  erect  homes,  build  cities, 
subdue  the  wild  prairie  soil,  create  school  districts  and  estab- 
ish  schools  and  churches.  They  came  to  the  West  full  of  courage, 
lope  and  earnestness,  and  for  nearly  fifty  years  with  a  noble 
purpose  and  spirit  of  loyalty  to  country  and  to  God  they  toiled 
lot  for  themselves,  but  for  their  children.  Their  view  of  life 
ras  not  broad,  but  friendship  for  the  passing  stranger  and  the 
leighbor  on  the  distant  hill  or  the  valley  beyond  characterized 
heir  lives.  They  are  gone,  but  in  our  heart  of  hearts  the 
nemory  of  their  love,  devotion,  effort  and  sacrifice  will  ever  be 
kn  inspiration.  May  the  richest  blessing  of  Him  who  was  the 
)aihfinder  of  the  pioneers  be  and  abide  with  their  descendants 
hrough  all  generations. 


The  school  cannot  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  home, 
lor  can  the  teacher  be  expected  to  share  equally  the  responsi- 
)ilities  and  duties  of  the  parent  in  the  education  of  children. 
rhe  home  is  the  child's  first  school,  and  here  it  should  learn  a 
liousand  lessons  not  taught  in  school. 

The  school  and  the  home  should  co-operate  to  develop  the 
ndividuality  of  the  child.    To  this  en^  there  must  be  mutuality. 
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The  parent  must  know  the  ideals  of  the  teacher  and  the  teacher 
must  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  parent's  hopes  for  his  child. 


We  sometimes  seem  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  young  and 
inexperienced  teacher.  Do  we  forget  that  we,  too,  were  once 
young  and  inexperienced?  I  cannot  believe  memory  is  so  short. 
A  desire  to  improve  existing  conditions  in  the  profession  some- 
times leads  to  the  utterance  of  strong  statements.  The  young 
teacher  may  lack  wisdom,  but  she  possesses  the  purity, 
strength,  courage  and  aspirations  of  youth,  and  for  her  we  have 
the  greatest  admiration. 


The  member  of  the  board  of  education  who  labors  through- 
out his  entire  term  in  the  interest  of  the  school  corporation 
performs  the  highest  public  service  for  the  least  compensation 
of  any  official  of  whom  I  have  knowledge.  EKs  name  should 
be  written  on  the  pages  of  history,  and  his  memory  cherished  as 
a  benefactor  of  mankind. 


Only  today  the  old  schoolmaster  called  who  had  written  once 
upon  a  time  to  inquire  if  a  life  diploma  granted  him  by  the  old 
state  board  of  education  was  valid.  An  affirmative  reply  had 
been  sent  to  him.  He  came,  he  said,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
head  of  the  school  system.  He  is  now  teaching  in  a  rural 
school.  He  has  the  courage,  hope  and  zeal  of  youth.  He  has 
given  his  life  to  the  work  of  teaching.  Will  he,  like  some  oth- 
ers have  been,  be  compelled,  as  his  footsteps  grow  more  feeble 
and  his  heart- beats  less  distinct,  to  wander  on  barren  hills  and 
pastures  sear  until  the  Great  Teacher  calls  the  roll  in  the  school 
above?  Or  will  the  enlightened  and  enriched  of  the  state  for 
whom  he  has  labored  say:  ''Your  fifty  years  of  service  is  ap- 
preciated and  you  are  pensioned  for  life.  Come  and  enjoy 
some  of  the  fruits  of  your  labor." 

Since  there  is  "a  moral  obligation  upon  everyone  who  has 
become  affiuent  by  means  of  the  education  and  advantages  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  his  father  to  relieve  that  father  from  pecu- 
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ni&ry  embarrassmenty  to  promote  his  comfort  and  happiness, 
and  even  to  share  with  him  his  riches  if  thereby  he  will  be 
made  happy/'  so,  too,  may  it  not  be  a  moral  obligation  upon 
the  state  to  relieve  and  care  for  in  some  pleasing  manner  the 
aged  teacher  who  has  by  the  toil  of  years  taught  the  youth  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  world  successfully? 

THE  teacher's   GREATESJ"  AMBITION. 

To  help  a  child  to  become  unselfish,  self-reliant,  kind, 
thoughtful,  considerate,  honest  and  independent;  to  train  to 
habits  of  usefulness;  to  promote  purity  of  thought  and  life;  to 
have  even  some  small  part  in  awakening  loftier  purposes  and 
holier  aspirations;  to  arouse  in  the  minds  of  boys  and  girls  an 
honest  and  sincere  hope  to  be  able  to  some  extent  to  make  hap- 
pier the  school,  the  home,  the  community,  the  state,  the  nation 
and  the  world — should  be  the  greatest  ambition  of  every  teacher. 

AN  EXPRESSION   OF  APPRECIATION. 

'  'Life  is  to  be  forfeited  of  many  friendships. 
To  love  and  be  loved,  is  the  greatest  happiness  of  existence.  ** 

"Some  friendships  are  made  by  nature,  some  by  contract,  some 
by  interest,  and  some  by  souls. " 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  pay  too  high  a  tribute  to  the 
county  superintendents  who  serve  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  this  department  and  the  school  officers  of  the  state. 
No  class  of  workers  in  the  public  service  perform  their  duties 
more  faithfully  and  more  conscientiously.  To  try  and  supervise 
from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  schools,  scattered  on  the 
average  over  an  area  of  nearly  five  hundred  and  fifty  square 
miles,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  people  or  to  themselves  is 
an  impossibility.  To  familiarize  themselves  with  the  existing 
educational  conditions  in  each  individual  district,  to  learn  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  each  teacher,  and  the  needs  of  pupils 
in  the  county  is  a  task  imposed  upon  no  other  class  of  public 
employes.  With  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  before  this  im- 
portant information  can  be  gained  and  carefully  devised  plans 
can  be  fully  carried  out,  the  statutory  term  will  have  expired  or 
the    exigencies  of  politics   will   have  caused    their    removal. 
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these  officers  enter  upon  their  work  with  enthusiam  and  zeal 
not  equaled  in  any  other  department  of  public  service.  There 
are  among  them  but  few  ''  late  comers  and  early  goers." 

My  sincere  thanks  are  extended  without  reservation  to  the 
people. .  They  have  honored  me  with  the  highest  gift  at  their 
disposal.  They  are  the  servants  of  none  and  the  masters  of 
many.  They  are  conservative,  and  yet  independent  and  pro- 
gressive. That  they  can  make  so  strong  a  school  system  that  it 
will  be  the  pride  of  future  generations  is  my  sincerest  belief. 
During  my  term  of  service  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  speak  to 
them  in  every  county  in  the  state  once,  and  in  many  counties 
often.  The  cordiality  with  which  they  have  co-operated  in  all 
of  the  work  of  the  department,  calls  from  me  an  expression  of 
deepest  gratitude. 

To  Hon.  A.  C.  Ross,  who  has  served  as  deputy  during  almost 
the  entire  period  of  my  incumbency  in  office,  I  owe  a  debt  and 
am  under  the  greatest  obligations.  He  brought  to  the  office  an 
experience  of  nearly  twenty  years  as  a  city  superintendent  of 
Iowa  schools.  His  rich  scholarship,  knowledge  and  experience 
have  proven  of  inestimable  value  in  the  conduct  of  the  same.  In 
all  the  work  he  has  proven  himself  the  very  ablest  and  most 
courteous  and  obliging  of  officials;  always  careful  and  accurate 
in  details,  a  wise  counsellor  and  adviser — and  with  all  a  loyal  as- 
sistant and  a  sincere  friend.  His  general  oversight  of  the  office 
and  of  affairs  pertaining  thereto  has  been  of  the  highest  order, 
and  I  cannot  speak  of  his  labors  in  terms  too  high. 

Miss  Byrdella  Johnson  has  during  two  terms  served  as  sten- 
ographer and  office  clerk  with  commendable  satisfaction.  Her 
careful  work  has  relieved  me  of  many  duties  and  she  is  entitled 
to  this  public  testimonial  for  efficient  service. 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  do  justice  in  words  to  the  teachers  of 
the  state,  who  have  held  up  my  hands  and  encouraged  me  to 
bear  the  burdens  of  office  by  their  enthusiastic  support  and 
their  words  of  good  cheer.  If  in  the  conduct  of  school  af- 
fairs beyond  the  confines  of  the  office  I  have  been  able  to 
prove  myself  of  assistance  to  the  great  public  school  interests, 
great  credit  is  due  to  the  teachers  who  have  on  every  occasion 
inspired  me  to  put  forth  the  best  of  life's  activities.  If  the  dis- 
couraged teacher  has  been  encouraged,  if  the  heavy-hearted 
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has  been  made  to  rejoice,  if  the  weak  has  been  strengthened,  if 
the  pathway  of  life  has  been  made  to  appear  smooth,  the  skies 
brighter  and  the  days  happier  by  anything  I  may  have  said  or 
done,  the  inspiration  for  the  word  or. deed  came  from  the  encour- 
^g  words  of  helpfulness  spoken  by  teachers. 

To  you  who  have  been  my  co- laborers  and  have  given  your 
strength  to  promote  the  true  cause  of  education,  I  am  debtor 
beyond  ability  to  repay  or  words  to  express.  I  could  not  if  I 
would,  have  you  freed  from  the  burdens  of  the  schoolroom,  but 
were  the  power  mine  I  would  give  to  each  of  you  added  strength 
to  bear  all  of  the  trials  and  to  overcome  all  of  the  difficulties.  I 
would  have  you  remember  that  while  such  power  is  not  mine, 
tjie Great  Teacher  has  said:  "I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  and  from  Him  you  can  have  help. 


CONCLUSION. 


One  fourth  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  are  enrolled  in 
our  public  schools,  while  the  average  number  of  pupils  actually 
present  at  school  during  the  past  school  year  was  368,438. 

The  state  institutions  of  higher  learning  «mtl  the'  3enomina- 
tional  colleges,  seminaries  and  academies  have  all  reached  a 
higher  degree  of  prosperity  than  ever  before  in  their  history. 
While  financial  needs  are  pressing,  the  people  and  the  general 
assembly  have  responded  to  appeals  more  generously  than  ever, 
and  as  a  result  there  is  growth,  expansion  and  progress. 

For  my  successor  Hon.  John  F.  Riggs  I  ask  from  the  people, 
county  superintendents,  teachers  and  boards  of  directors  the 
same  earnest  co-operation  given  me,  and  cordially  extend  to 
him  my  best  wishes  for  an  administration  unexcelled  in  good 
works. 

If  in  some  small  degree  the  pages  of  this  report  shall  enable 
the  legislature  and  reader  to  gain  a  clearer  conception  of  edu- 
cational problems  and  needs  and  inspire  the  people  of  our  state 
to  a  life  of  greater  activity  in  behalf  of  the  children  I  shall  be 
content. 
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To  the  end  that  from  right  education  the  youth  may  be  hap- 
pier,  the  home  more  sacred,  the  citizen  nobler  and  truer  and  the 
nation  stronger,  I  close  with  the  language  of  the  poet: 


<  ( 


O,  make  thon  us,  through  centaries  long 
In  peace  secure,  in  justice  strong  ; 
Around  our  gift  of  freedom  draw 
The  safeguards  of  thy  righteous  law ; 
And  cast  in  some  diviner  mold, 
Let  the  new  cycle  shame  the  old." 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Richard  C.  Barrett, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


le  general  assembly  of  Iowa  passed  a  law  having  for 
3  encouragement  of  manual  or  industrial  education . 
prevailing  or  erroneous  ideals  and  the  lack  of  funds 
x)ms  and  equipment,  only  a  few  schools  have  estab- 
al  training  departments.  While  en couraging  reports 
rem  these  schools,  and  a  general  interest  in  the  sub- 
lot  as  much  has  been  undertaken  and  accomplished 
P8  in  education  wish, 
ms  to  be  a  more  general  awakening  on  the  subject 

onal   Educational  Association   has  done  much  to 
interest. 

)ort  of  the  committee  of  twelve  on  rural  schools  the 
aent  is  made,  that  nowhere  on  earth  has  a  child  such 
for  elementary  education  as  on  a  good  farm,  where 
I  to  love  work  and  to  put  his  brains  to  work.  This 
port  contains  so  much  that  is  of  value  touching 
aining,  that  I  quote  from  it  most  cheerfully : 

MANUAL  TRAINING — ART. 

tral  and  invaluable  thing  gained  on  the  farm  is  the 
p  and  habit  of  work.  All  work  on  the  farm  should 
in  the  school  room  by  expanding  and  concentrating 
ool  should  send  back  the  children  to  the  farm  filled 
Tiity  of  labor. 

rk  of  the  farm,  in  a  broad  sense,  is  manual  training, 
m  boys  get  a  coarse  way  of  doing  manual  training, 
learn  to  use  their  hands  expertly  as  they  should.  On 
ere  should  be  work  shops  for  the  mending  of  tools, 
I  of  materials  and  appartus  for  farm  work,  and  in  the 
Lool  there  should  also  be  a  small  manual  training 
in  which  pupils  may  be  trained  to  use  their  hands 
making  things  needed  for  the  farm  and  the  home," 
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A  manual  training  room  in  connection  with  each  country 
school  may  to  some  appear  ideal  and  very  remote.  The  age 
requires  trained  men — better  trained  than  ever  before — ^and 
observation  teaches  that  the  theoretical  and  ideal  of  yesterday 
is  the  practical  of  today;     So  it  is  most  likely  to  be  in  the  future. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  American  Industrial  'Educa- 
tion, made  at  New  York  in  1900,  expresses  what  seems  to  be  a 
growing  sentiment. 

**There  are  now  in  this  country,"  the  report  states,  *'only  the 
beginnings  of  systematic  educational  opportunities  for  young 
people  to  learn  the  theory  and  practice  of  particular  employ- 
ments for  which  they  are  fitted  by  nature  and  in  which  they 
long  to  become  engaged.  We  have  an  excellent  system  of  pub- 
lic and  endowed  schools  in  which  are  more  or  less  well  taught 
the  elements  of  knowledge  and  in  which  a  very  considerable 
mental  capacity  is  developed.  After  leaving  these  schools  our 
boys  know  something,  so  far  as  knowledge  can  be  gained  from 
books  and  oral  instruction,  but  they  can  do  little  or  nothing. 
This  mental,  abstract,  and  memoriter  education  needs  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  manual,  industrial,  industrial  art,  commer- 
cial, or  engineering  education  if  the  boy  is  to  become  a  doer,  or 
a  director.  He  then  not  only  knows  something  but  he  can  do 
something,  and  because  he  can  do  something  he  is  worth  some- 
thing to  society.  However  much  a  man  knows^  he  is  a  dronein 
the  hive  if  he  cannot  do  something  for  the  common  good.  It 
must  be  understood  we  are  not  asking  for  utilitarian  educatioD 
in  place  of  a  mind -informing  and  mind-developing  education, 
but  to  supplement  such  cultural  education  as  the  boy  or  girl  has 
been  able  to  obtain.  Neither  do  we  care  to  insist  upon  young 
people  availing  themselves  of  this  utilitarian  education.  We  are 
only  concerned  that  it  should  be  offered,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  facilities 
will  outrun  the  pressing  demand  for  any  kind  of  education  which 
will  enable  a  man  to  rise,  in  honor  and  in  usefulness,  in  his 
chosen  calling." 

The  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  at  its  annual  session  in 
December,  1902,  took  a  strong  position  in  favor  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  manual  training.  It  adopted  a  report  from  the  educa- 
tional council,  in  which  the-foUowing  language  is  used: 

"Manual  training  should  be  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  lowt. 
It  should  consist  of  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  cutting,  woavioR 
and  folding  of  paper  and  straw;  basketry  and  clay  moaeling;  work  in  card- 
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»  wood  and  metals;  designing,  bench-work,  sewing,  cooking,  care  for 
tic  animals  and  gardening.  This  will  teach  the  child  self-reliance. 
7,  accuracy,  perseverance,  invest  dull  subjects  with  Dew  life,  giving 
a  of  real  values;  develop  a  wholesome  respect  for  labor  and  laboring 
(;  keep  the  boys  longer  in  school;  train  the  mind  to  think,  the  eyes  to 
le  hand  to  do;  furnish  profitable  employment  for  idle  moments  and 
It  arrested  development;  make  school  a  part  of  life,  not  simply  a  prep - 
1  for  life.  It  gives  systematic  training  to  the  child's  motor  activities 
by  he  gains  complete  command  of  his  powers.'* 

manual  training  will  even  aid  in  a  small  way  to  ''  develop 
)8ome  respect  for  labor  and  the  laboring  classes,"  and  assist 
ercoming  the  prejudice  which  exists  on  the  part  of  some 
Lst  those  who  labor  with  their  hands,  its  introduction  should 
icouraged. 

lOugh  the  general  teaching  body  is  in  favor  of  needed 
jes  being  made  in  courses  of  study,  and  of  the  introduction 
>re  of  the  industrial  features  in  school  work,  the  introduc- 
rf  manual  training  may  not  be  rapid.  Two  things  appeai* 
necessary  before  great  changes  may  be  very  generally 
.  First  the  people  must  be  led  to  understand  that  proposed 
j^are  for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  and  second,  provi- 
must  be  made  whereby  it  will  become  possible  to  obtain 
ers  prepared  to  give  the  required  instruction.  As  stated 
here  manual  training  has  been  incorporated  in  the  courses 
idy  in  a  number  of  normal  schools.  It  is  to  these  schools 
■ge  part  that  we  must,  I  think,  look  for  the  greatest  assist - 
Boards  of  directors  and  those  governing  and  managing 
al  schools  must  work  in  unity.  The  people  are  not  likely  to 
rtake  the  introduction  of  manual  training  without  some  assur- 
that  teachers  qualified  to  give  instruction  may  be  had,  while 
e  other  hand  a  course  in  manual  training  is  not  likely  to 
ded  to  the  normal  school  course  unless  it  is  reasonably  cer- 
that  teachers  will  be  needed  to  instruct  in  manual  training 
blic  schools. 

Wisconsin  where  for  several  years  an  effort  has  been  made 
reduce  manual  training,  and  a  good  beginning  is  reported , 
lal  training  department  shave  been  established  in  connec- 
wiih  several  normal  schools  and  fair  sized  classes  organized. 
state  superintendent  reports:  "In  several  of  the  normal 
lis  work  in  manual  training  and  domestic  economy  has  been 
porated  in  the  courses  of  study  for  the  grades  below  the 
al  department,"  and  that  rapid  progress  is  being  made  in 
orkingout  of  satisfactory^  courses  in  both  subj(»etH. 
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Classes  might  also  be  organized  and  instructed  in  manuil 
training  at  the  state  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 
Even  by  utilizing  both  the  normal  school  and  the  state  college, 
there  will  not  soon  be  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  prepared 
to  give  the  instruction  desired  in  industrial  lines. 

To  interest  more  of  the  friends  of  our  school  system  in  manual 
education  is  our  purpose. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  accompanying  pages  will,  I  think, 
show  that  nearly  every  question  likely  to  arise  has  been  antici- 
pated and  answered. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  acknowledges  its  very 
deepest  indebtedness  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Newell,  Supervisor  of  Manual 
Training,  West  Des  Moines,  for  most  valuable  services  rendered 
in  the  preparation  of  this  chapter. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  HOW  TO  INTRODUCE  IT  INTO 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Manual  training  has  sometimes  been  condenuied  on  the 
ground  that  expensive  buildings  and  costly  equipments  are 
necessary  in  order  that  it  may  be  introduced  and  maintained 
successfully  in  the  public  schools.  Elaborate  equipments  of 
machinery,  benches  and  tools,  costing  thousands  of  dolLu^  are 
of  great  help  in  strictly  technical  education,  but  much  good 
work  can  be  done  in  manual  training  without  them.  Fine 
clothes  sometimes  help  a  man  to  make  a  good  impression  upon 
the  world ;  but  they  are  costly,  and  do  not  always  materially 
increase  the  efficiency  of  his  labor.  The  size  of  the  library  in 
a  school  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  done  by  the  pupils  as  the  size  of  the  manual  training  equip- 
ment does.  The  amount  that  a  child  learns  in  school  does  not 
increase  in  a  direct  proportion  as  the  number  of  books  in  the 
library  increases.  A  pupil  can  get  a  pretty  good  education  from 
ii  few  books  well  chosen  and  well  studied.  So  it  may  be  said 
that  the  amount  of  good  that  a  child  can  get  from  manual  train- 
ing does  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cost  of  the 
t*quipment  increases.  The  boy  or  girl  will  obtain  benefit  from  a 
modest  equipment  in  manual  training  in  the  same  proportion  as 
he  does  from  a  few  books  in  a  library.  The  value  of  a  fine 
library  is  not  underestimated,  nor  are  the  advantages  of  a  com- 
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ete,  all-round  manual  training  equipment;  both  are  desirable 
id  should  be  obtained  if  possible.  It  would  be  unwise  if  a 
hool  should  be  closed  because  it  did  not  have  a  large,  splendid 
>rary ;  so  it  is  a  mistake  to  have  no  manual  training  because 
cosily  equipment  cannot  be  obtained.  The  ideal  type  of  man- 
hl  training  of  the  present  day  is  not  an  expensive  patent  medi- 
ae dure  for  all  the  evils  and  diseases  to  which  the  present 
hool  ^stem  is  heir.  It  is,  however,  a  subject  of  much  value, 
id  its  introduction  will  improve  almost  any  school  system  of 
le  present  day. 

WHY  MANUAL  TRAINING  IS  NEEDED. 

Education  has  been  defined  as  the  training  that  cultivates  the 
>wer8  and  forms  the  character.  Manual  training  is  an  educa- 
yaal  form  of  hand-work  in  which  the  pupils  are  taught  to  see, 

reason,  and  to  execute.  The  tendency  of  some  of  our  modem 
lucation  has  been  to  draw  the  thoughts  away  from  daily  life, 
at  is  toward  the  theoretical.  A  close  study  of  social  conditions 
':  today  leads  to  the  opinion  that  education  should  be  closely 
^nnected  with  and  prepare  for  every  day  life.  After  years  of 
:perienoe,  it  has  been  found  that  the  child  needs  a  training  of 
.6  motor  powers,  and  that  this  training  enabling  the  eye,  hand, 
id  brain  to  work  together,  is  educative,  just  the  same  as  the 
ady  of  history  and  the  development  of  the  memory  cultivate 
.e  powers  and  help  form  the  character.  The  kindergarten  was 
iginated  and  put  into  the  schools  to  train  the  motor  powers. 
Boently  the  colleges  have  complained  that  young  people  are 
XMdy  prepared  to  receive  the  greatest  benefits  of  laboratory 
etfaods  of  study. 

The  changes  in  the  industrial  condition  of  the  civilized  world 
iring  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years  have  made  it  necessary  for 
;e  schools  to  furnish  industrial  training  for  the  pupils,  because 
le  homes  no  longer  furnish  it.  Formerly,  each  family  lai^ly 
ipplied  its  own  wants,  and  was  almost  independent  of  other 
K>ple.  The  different  members  were  active.  One  or  more  could 
eave  doth,  rugs,  carpet,  etc.,  others  could  make  shoes,  most 

them  could  help  in  constructing  the  simple  household  f  urni- 
re,  or  assist  in  carpentry  work  in  erecting  a  house,  barn  or 
Led.  In  fact,  our  forefathlars  could  make  most  of  the  articles 
led  about  the  home  or  worn  on  the  person.  Today  all  this  is 
langed. 
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These  things  are  now  made  in  great  factories  where  each  per- 
ion  learns  to  do  one  kind  of  work.  "  No  admittance  "  is  written 
over  the  doors  of  these  great  establishments,  and  the  children  of 
to-day ^do  not  know  how  articles  are  made,  nor  do  they  appreciate 
their  value.  If  all  of  a  child's  playthings  are  given  to  him,  he 
frequently  becomes  destructive  and  does  not  appreciate  them 
properly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  spends  considerable  time 
making  some  article  that  he  wants,  he  realizes  its  value  and  takes 
care  of  it  accordingly.  After  a  child  has  found  out  how  much 
time  it  takes  to  construct  an  object,  his  idea  of  the  worth  of  any 
article  is  increased  and  he  becomes  less  destructive. 

AIMS  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

in  manual  training  schools  no  attempt  is  made  to  teach  a  com - 
piete  trade,  as  the  aim  of  the  work  is  educational  rather  than 
utilitarian.    The  pupils  give  only  one-fourth,  or  at  most  one- 
tliird,  of  their  time  to  manual  work,  and  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble to  teach  a  complete  trade  in  so  short  a  time.     It  would  not  be 
of  very  great  value  for  a  child  to  learn  all  the  details  of  a  partic- 
ular trade  unless  he  wished  to  follow  that  line  of  work  later  in  life 
In  some  cities  there  are  people  working  at  about  two  hundred 
different  trades.     It  is  not  practicable  nor  possible  to  teach  all 
these  different  kinds  of  work.     In  some  of  the  large  cities  there 
are  trade  schools  doing  splendid  work  on  a  different  plan,  giv- 
ing most  of  the  time  to  the  particular  trade  that  the  child  wishes 
to  learn.     However,  in  the  manual  training  school,  parts  of  sev- 
eral trades  are  taught  and  important  information  is  given  that 
will  help  a  child  to  choose  a  trade  later  if  he  wishes.     Manual 
training  is  taught  as  a  part  of  general  education  and  is  not 
intended  as  technical  education.      Pupils  in  manual  training 
are  taught  how  to  use  tools,  and  given  the  underlying  princi- 
ples that  are  the  foundation  of  all  trades.     They  learn  the  proper 
use  of  carpenters'  tools,  turning  tools,  etc.,  in  making  useful 
articles  that  will  be  of  value  to  them  in  their  play  or  in  the  home. 
Sometimes  quite  good  pieces  of  furniture  are  made.     Young  peo- 
ple of  the  age  that  attend  our  manual  training  schools  are  more 
benefited  from  this  class  of  work  than  they  would  be  from  the 
technical  study  of  stair  building,  roof  trusses,  or  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings. 

The  aims  of  manual  training  are  many.  Some  of  tBem, 
briefly  stated,  are:  To  create  a  love  for  labor  and  a  respect  for 
rough  work  with  the  hands;  to  develop  independence  and  self 
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'diance;  to  produce  habits  of  exactness,  order  and  neatness;  to 
3ultiYate  dexterity  of  the  hand;  to  train  the  eye  to  a  sense  of 
form,  and  to  give  to  the  growing  child  physical  exercise  and 
mm  his  mind  to  thoughts  of  useful  things  which  will  help  him 
later  in  life. 

Nearly  all  children  love  activity,  and  cannot,  and  ought  not 
x>  study  all  of  the  time.  A  child's  physical  nature  requires  a  cer- 
ism  amount  of  exercise ;  and  if  his  activity  is  turned  to  something 
;hat  is  useful  and  enjoyable,  we  have  accomplished  a  real  good 
in  the  worlds  Children  love  games,  and  prefer  the  kind  which 
^ves  them  activity  of  both  mind  and  body,  to  those  which  are 
entirely  intellectual  or  purely  physical.  This  is  true  more  par- 
ticularly of  boys.  Football,  baseball,  tennis,  basket  ball  and 
Dther  games  in  which  the  mind  and  body  must  both  be  alert  are 
sertainly  more  popular  among  children  of  school  age,  than 
purely  intellectual  games,  such  as  checkers,  cards,  dominoes, 
3tc.,  or  even  contests  that  are  almost  entirely  physical  in  theii* 
nature  such  as  foot  races  and  some  kinds  of  gymnastics.  Man- 
ual training  to  a  certain  extent  takes  the  place  of  games  which 
appeal  to  both  the  intellectual  and  physical  sides  of  a  child's 
nature. 

BENEFITS  OR  RESULTS  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

In  the  well  ordered  manual  training  room  we  find  that  the 
children  are  much  interested  and  have  a  love  for  and  a  delight 
In  their  work.  There  are  few  school  studies  which  so  interest  a 
boy  that  he  is  anxious  to  do  more  than  is  expected  or  required 
rd  him.  At  certain  times  each  week  in  Des  Moines  the  pupils 
are  permitted  to  come  back  to  the  buildings  for  extra  work.  In 
spite  of  other  duties  and  outside  attractions  a  very  large  per  cent 
of  the  entire  number  of  pupils  taking  manual  training  avail  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.  Many  of  them  stay  and  work  as  long  as 
the  teacher  remains,  and  leave  reluctantly. 

Manual  training  usually  creates  and  always  intensifies  a  love 
for  work  with  the  hands.  Many  boys  who  are  called  lazy 
because  they  will  do  nothing  about  the  house  will  work  with  a 
will  for  some  one  else  if  they  are  earning  money.  Nearly  all 
suoh  boys  will  willingly  use  the  tools  in  the  manual  training  room 
and  soon  get  over  their  idle  habits  and  distaste  for  work.  Man- 
ual training  pupils  leave  school  with  the  idea  that  it  is  just  as 
honorable  (and  more  profitable)  to  work  with  the  hands  at  twf> 
dollars  a  day,  as  to  clerk  in  a  store  at  three  dollars  a  week. 
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Many  pupils  who  do  poor  work  in  their  other  studies  do  well  in 
woodwork  and  mechanical  drawing.  This  success  wins  the 
respect  of  their  fellow  pupils  and  frequently  encourages  the 
backward  youth  to  do  better  in  other  lines  of  work.  If  a  alavi 
boy  suddenly  finds  out  that  he  can  do  thid  work  better  than  his 
fellow  pupils,  he  will  make  a  ^eat  effort  to  excel,  and  it  seems 
to  give  him  a  new  lease  on  life.  He  finds  that  he  is  good  for 
something  and  this  gives  him  a  self-respect  and  a  desire  that  he 
has  never  had  before  to  go  to  work  in  earnest. 

Manual  training  helps  the  pupils  in  other  studies  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  The  training  which  the  boys  and  girls  receive  iii 
the  shop  and  draughting  room  enables  them  to  comprehend  more 
thoroughly  and  quickly  many  of  the  difficult  problems  of  math- 
ematics and  science.  Hands  familiar  with  tools  can  handle 
scientific  apparatus  to  greater  advantage,  and  this  independence 
and  self-reliance  obtained  in  the  manual  training  room  bring 
better  results  and  cause  the  person  to  accomplish  more  work. 

Some  portions  of  arithmetic  are  taught  in  the  manual  training 
department  in  a  very  practical  way.  A  course  in  mechanical 
drawing  is  certainly  of  great  advantage  to  students  of  geometry', 
for  it  enables  them  to  understand  the  figures  and  to  obtain  a  bet- 
ter comprehension  of  the  subject. 

Although  manual  training  is  taught  as  a  part  of  general  educa- 
tiony  it  frequently  aids  the  young  man  or  woman  materially  in 
selecting  an  occupation  after  school  life  is  over.  Most  of  the 
manual  training  boys  do  not  become  artisans  after  leaving  school. 
The  graduates  very  frequently  obtain  positions  which  require 
knowledge  of  several  different  kinds  of  work,  and  the  all-round 
training  which  they  have  had  seems  to  give  them  a  versatility 
which  enables  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances  very 
successfully.  Manual  training  is  almost  as  valuable  to  the  pr(>- 
fessional  man  as  to  the  artisan.  It  will  make  the  surg^n*^ 
fingers  more  skillful,  help  the  dentist  in  his  mechanical  oper- 
ations, give  the  lawyer  a  clearer  idea  of  the  value  of  industrial 
work,  and  cause  the  minister  to  more  fully  understand  the  joys, 
tasks  and  tribulations  of  the  artisan  class. 

Another  great  benefit  that  is  frequently  noticed,  is  that  man- 
ual training  is  the  one  thing  that  keeps  some  boys  in  sbhool 
longer  than  they  would  otherwise  stay.  Pupils  are  not  permit- 
ted to  take  manual  training  alone,  so  they  are  taught  other 
subjects  and  obtain  something  of  an  edu«^ation  in  other  lines. 
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Many  people  have  noticed  that  manual  trainmg  has  a  good 
>ral  influence  over  a  child.  The  pupils  are  constantly  taught 
at  their  models  and  drawings  have  little  value  in  the  teacher's 
es  unless  they  are  true  to  size  and  form,  and  without  defects, 
irfection  of  work  is  the  ideal  that  is  constantly  kept  before 
dm,  and  any  attempt  to  cheat  or  pass  in  poor  work  is  frowned 
lon.  In  a  short  time  the  pupil  himself  has  a  high  ideal  of  what 
3  own  work  ought  to  be,  and  he  desires  to  make  every  model 
d  drawing  just  as  well  as  he  possibly  can.  He  learns  to  see 
the  concrete,  and  judge  the  vast  difference  between  good  and 
d,  between  right  and  wrong,  and  this  gives  him  the  foundation 
r  honesty  in  thought  and  in  act.  The  moral  effect  of  industry  is 
ry  marked.  Many  bad  boys  have  soon  become  interested  in 
mual  training  work,  and  have  thus  been  kept  from  bad  thoughts 
d  out  of  mischief  by  having  both  hands  and  brain  busy  in  the 
^rkshop.  The  present  method  of  reforming  criminals  is  to 
ep  mind  and  body  busy  with  work.  Work  that  a  bad  boy 
joys  will  surely  benefit  him  morally. 

HOW  TO  INTRODUCE  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

There  are  four  things  that  are  necessary  in  order  to  introduce 
knual  training  into  the  school  system.  By  the  expenditure  of 
»re  or  lesB  money  each  of  the  obstacles  can  be  made  to  disap- 
Eir.  Our  purpose  is  to  show  that  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
Bvent  the  introduction  of  manual  training  are  not  so  impossible 
overcome  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  The  city  school  board 
d  superintendent  usually  proceed  as  follows : 

1.  To  secure  or  arrange  a  suitable  room ; 

2.  To  obtain  a  competent  teacher; 

3.  To  buy  the  necessary  equipment; 

4.  To  provide  material  with  which  to  work. 

KIND  OF  ROOM   THAT   IS  NECESSARY. 

Any  school  room  that  is  well  lighted  will  do  fairly  well  for  this 
rk.  The  size  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  number  of  per- 
is who  are  to  work  there  at  one  time.  A  teacher  can  give 
traction  to  a  class  of  twenty  quite  satisfactorily.  There  are 
jiy  kinds  of  work  that  are  being  taught  under  the  name  of 
.nual  training,  but  the  sort  that  is  best  known,  and  the  one 
kt  is  frequently  introduced  first,  is  bench  work  in  wood,  also 
led  wood  Joinery  and  sloyd.  If  a  class  of  twenty  are  to  work 
the  room,  each  having  a  benehof  his  own,  the  room  should  be 
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about  twenty -seven  by  thirty -one  feet,  or  at  least  have  a  floor 
space  about  equal  to  that  suggested.  A  slightly  smaller  roon) 
can  be  used  but  not  to  so  good  advantage.  If  a  room  of  approxi- 
mately the  size  named,  that  is  with  837  square  feet  floor  space, 
cannot  be  secured,  the  number  of  pupils  working  at  one  time 
should  be  reduced,  also  the  number  of  benches  and  the  amount 
of  equipment. 

Most  of  the  work  in  manual  training  below  the  sixth  or  seventl. 
grades  can  be  done  in  the  ordinary  school  rooms. 

WHO  SHOULD  BE  THE  TEACHER? 

The  degree  of  success  enjoyed  by  any  manual  training 
department  depends  largely  upon  the  teacher,  the  dynamo  of 
inspiration  and  enthusiasm,  who  should  keep  himself  so  connected 
with  the  pupils  that  ideals  can  be  created  and  activities  stimu- 
lated, and  all  their  motor  powers  made  to  perform  work  effici- 
ently whenever  enthused  by  his  energizing  spirit.  We  could  not 
expect  the  greatest  efficiency  from  a  poorly  constructed  dynamo; 
neither  can  we  obtain  the  best  results  from  a  poorly  pre- 
pared teacher.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  expert  artisan 
is  not  the  person  to  put  at  the  head  of  a  manual  training  depart- 
ment. Professor  James  W.  Robertson,  of  Ottawa,  Canada, 
who  has  charge  of  a  large  number  of  manual  training  schools, 
which  were  established  out  of  a  fund  given  for  that  purpose  by 
Sir  Wm.  C.  Macdonald,  in  speaking  of  teachers  says:  '*It  is  no 
use  to  put  an  artisan,  be  he  ever  so  clever  a  workman,  into  the 
manual  training  room  and  tell  him  to  carry  on  the  work.  The 
artisan  may  be  ever  so  clever  and  well-intentioned,  but  his  forti^ 
is  in  handhng  material  and  in  making  the  best  use  of  that.  The 
teacher's  forte  is  in  handling  children  and  making  the  most  of 
them  which  is  quite  another  thing."  The  manual  training  room 
should  not  be  a  shop  in  which  the  sole  idea  is  to  make  articles  of 
commercial  value  for  the  market.  In  the  manual  training  school 
the  teacher  should  so  plan  the  methods  of  making  the  modeLs 
that  the  pupils  themselves  will  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  pos- 
sible. The  teacher  will  think  of  the  training  that  the  boy  or  girl 
will  receive  by  making  the  object,  rather  than  of  the  model  itself, 
which  if  fKJSsible  should  be  a  useful  thing  which  the  child  can 
use  about  the  house  or  elsewhere.  The  artisan  will  think  of  th( 
object^  and  plan  to  make  it  by  commercial  methods,  which  of 
course  demand  that  it  be  made  in  the  quickest  possible  manner, 
also  giving  special  attention  to  its  appearance  when  done.    One 
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)f  the  arguments  for  having  manual  training  in  the  schools,  is 
hat  a  boy  can  not  get  in  a  shop  the  all-round  training  that  he 
leeds.  If  we  put  an  artisan  into  the  school  room  as  teacher  a 
arge  amount  of  the  benefit  obtained  from  manual  training  is 
ost.  The  articles  made  by  the  pupils  under  the  artisan  teacher 
nil  usually  appear  better  than  those  made  under  the  instruction 
)t  a  trained  manual  training  teacher.  This  should  not  worrj- 
tny  school  superintendent  or  principal,  because  the  artisan  will 
Jlow  the  pupils  to  use  the  mitre-box,  trimmers  and  many  other 
aechanical  helps,  which  the  trained  teacher  will  object  to  on  the 
^und  that  greater  skill  of  hand  and  much  more  mental  power 
tan  be  obtained  by  other  methods.  A  good  education,  a  train- 
ng  as  a  teacher,  skill  of  hand  and  a  knowledge  of  many  kinds 
\t  mechanical  work,  are  all  required  as  preparation  for  man- 
lal  training  teachers.  The  best  teachers  that  can  be  obtained 
kt  a  moderate  salary  are  those  who  have  taken  special  courses 
ntended  to  prepare  teachers  of  manual  training  in  the  normal 
chools  or  universities.  At  the  present  time  several  of  the  nor- 
oal  schools  and  universities  of  the  state  offer  courses  in  con- 
itniction  work  and  other  manual  training  for  the  primary  grades, 
)ut  no  college  in  the  state,  at  this  time,  makes  any  attempt  to 
)repare  teachers  for  grammar  grade  or  high  school  work.  Iowa 
wU  have  to  draw  most  of  her  manual  training  teachers  at  rather 
ugh  salaries  from  the  universities  and  normal  schools  of  the 
leighboring  states  till  our  own  schools  introduce  this  work. 

MANUAL  TRAINING   SCHOOLS   FOR  TEACHERS. 

A  few  of  the  schools  that  prepare  manual  training  teachers  or 
ire  expecting  to  do  so  very  soon  are  given  below : 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.     Also  summer  courses. 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
State  Normal  School  of  Wisconsin  at  Oshkosh. 
University  of  Illinois,  Champaign.     Summer  courses. 
School  of  Education,  Chicago.     Primary  work. 
Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago. 
State  Normal  School,  Greeley,  Colo. 
State  Normal  School,  Mankato,  Minn. 
State  Normal  School,  Moorhead,  Minn. 
State  Normal,  Platteville,  Wis. 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines.     Primary  work. 
Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines.     Primary  work. 
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Chicago  Sloyd  School.     (Anna  Murray,  director.),  147  Fifth 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

Bay  View,  Mich.,  Summer  University,  Sloyd   Department. 
Summer  courses  only. 

State  Normal  of  Iowa,  Cedar  Falls,    Primary  work. 

Teachers  College,  New  York  City.     Summer  courses  alflo. 

State  Agricultural  College,  Ames. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  etc. 

All  of  the  Engineering  schools  give  courses  helpful  to  high 
school  and  grammar  grade  teachers  of  manual  training. 

In  introducing  manual  training  into  the  larger  cities  of  lo^ra 
a  properly  trained  specialist  should  be  secured  to  take  charge  of 
the  work  and  give  his  entire  time  to  it.  In  the  smaller  cities  a 
teacher  must  be  secured  who  can  teach  some  form  of  manual 
training  and  also  one  or  more  other  lines  of  work.  As  soon  as 
our  normal  schools  furnish  construction  work  for  the  primary 
grades,  and  bench  work  in  wood  for  the  grammar  grades  and 
high  schools,  then  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  will  be  able  to 
find  some  one  who  can  carry  on  this  work  successfully  even 
though  he  may  not  be  a  trained  manual  training  specialist. 
Many  of  the  normal  schools  and  universities  have  already  begun 
to  prepare  teachers  for  this  work  and  others  will  soon  follow. 
The  day  is  not  far  distant  (judging  from  recent  reports  from 
several  schools)  when  many  such  teachers  will  be  edu- 
cated; and  then  the  problem  of  manual  training  for  the  schools 
of  the  smaller  towns  will  be  solved;  for  the  expense  of  equip- 
ment need  not  be  very  great  if  the  school  is  small. 

MATERIALS  USED  AND  COST  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  kind  of  work  that  is  attempted  of  course  determines  the 
sort  of  materials  that  are  to  be  used,  and  also  to  a  certain  extent 
•the  cost  of  manual  training.  The  best,  the  most  profitable,  and 
the  cheapest  form  of  manual  training  that  can  be  introduced  into 
he  grammar  grades  and  high  schools  is  without  doubt  wood- 
work of  some  kind.  Metal  work  of  different  kinds  is  taught  in 
many  of  the  well  equipped  manual  training  schools  of  the  larger 
cities  The  equipments  for  metal  work  are  in  general  rather 
expensive;  and,  as  woodwork  is  more  suitable  for  school  use, 
(especially  for  boys  and  girls  who  live  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
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cities)  nothing  will  be  written  about  the  more  expensive  forms 
of  manual  training. 

Some  form   of   handwork  can  be  introduced  profitably  into 

every  grade.     Sewing,  weaving,  clay  modeling,  paper  folding 

and  cutting,  card  board  work,  raffia  braiding,  and  even  simple 

forms  of  basketry,  are  all  suitable  for  the  primary  grades.    If 

carefully  managed,  the  cost  of  this  work  will  not  be  more  than  a 

{ew  cents  a  year  for  each  pupil.    The  fifth  and  sixth  grades 

delight  in  making  baskets  of  raffia  and  rattan  or  rope.     Venetian 

iron  work,  and  knife  work  in  thin  wood  are .  also  excellent  for 

these  grades^     The  pupils  will  in  most  cases  be  willing  to  pay 

for  much  of  the  material  used  if  they  are  allowed  to  take  home 

the  objects  they  have  made.     A  little  money  can   sometimes 

be  made  out  of  basketry.    The  thin  wood  work  can  be  done  at 

the  seats  of   an  ordinary  room,  but  some  sort  of  a  board  or 

desk  cover  should  be  used  to  protect  the  seat  top.     A  whittling 

outfit  for  twenty  pupils  can  be  obtained  for  from  ten  to  twenty 

dollars.    (See  catalogues  of  Chandler  <fc  Barber,  Boston;  Orr  A 

Lockett,  Chicago;  Hammacher,  Schlemmer  <fc  Co.,  New  York; 

and  other  dealers. )   Materials  for  primary  grades  can  be  obtained 

of  Thomas  Charles  Company,  195  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago ;  also  of 

Home  ft  School  Art  Co.,  706  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago;  and 

other  dealers. 

Bench  work  in  wood  is  usually  introduced  into  the  seventh  or 
eighth  grade.  In  West  Des  Moines  the  average  seventh  grade 
pupil  makes  six  or  seven  models  the  first  year,  the  classes  meet- 
^g  once  a  week  for  an  hour.  The  exact  cost  of  the  wood  in  the 
first  six  models  is  twelve  cents.  A  certain  amount  is  wasted 
^Wchwill  probably  bring  the  cost  up  to  twenty -five  cents  per 
pupa  per  year.  The  second 'year  the  wood  in  the  models  costs 
twenty-three  cents,  and  the  waste  will  increase  it  to  about  thirty- 
fi^e  cents  each. 

COST  OP  WOODWORK   IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Many  of  the  best  high  schools  have  their  courses  arranged  so 
^t  their  pupils  spend  two  periods  each  day  in  the  manual  train - 
^8"  department,  one-half  the  time  in  the  mechanical  drawing- 
f^Hi  and  the  remainder  in  the  workshop.  The  cost  of  a  course 
^  t>ench  work  in  wood  depends  upon  the  number  and  size  of  the 
^^^^els,  and  the  kind  of  wood  that  is  used.  If  small  models, 
'^Tiiring  much  work  on  each  piece  are  given,  the  cost  of  the 
^Ut^  is  less.     In  West  Des  Moines  the  pupils  work  forty-five 
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minutes  each  day,  and  the  cost  of  the  wood  in  the  models  that 
they  construct  in  a  year  is  about  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  for  each  person.  There  is  a  waste  of  possibly  forty  or  fifty 
cents  a  pupil,  bringing  the  cost  to  about  one  dollar  and  seventy- 
live  cents.  Each  person  pays  for  all  of  the  larger  articles  which 
ho  takes  home,  po  this  materially  reduces  the  expense. 

The  wood  in  the  models  in  the  course  in  wood  carving  (three 
months,  one  period  daily)  costs  about  forty  cents,  with  not  more 
than  ten  cents  waste.  This  total  of  fifty  cents  is  reduced  mate- 
rially as  the  pupils  usually  pay  for  most  of  the  articles  they  make, 
and  take  them  home.  The  pupils  pay  for  the  wood  in  the  arti- 
cles, nothing  more.  The  cost  of  the  wood  used  in  the  course  of 
wood  turning  per  pupil  is  about  one  dollar,  the  wood  in  the  arti- 
r:les  made  costing  sixty  cents.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
sixty  cents  is  returned  when  the  pupils  take  away  their  much- 
valued  work.  The  course  in  pattern  making  costs  about  the 
same  as  the  course  in  wood  turning. 

At  least  five  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  equipment  must 
usually  be  expended  each  year  to  keep  up  repairs  and  to  replace 
tools  worn  out,  lost  or  stolen,  etc. 

The  cost  of  manual  training  in  different  cities  varies  a  great 
deal.  Wood  in  Iowa  is  rather  expensive  compared  with  the  cost 
in  some  other  states. 

OUTLINE  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  WORX. 

. 

An  ouil!:  o  of  work  may  offer  some  suggestions  of  value  tt> 
school  oiiicials  who  are  contemplating  the  introduction  of  man- 
ual raining  into  the  schools  under  their  supervision.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  outline  of  manual  training  work  for  the  grades  and 
high  school  as  taught  in  West  Des  Moines,  Iowa : 

FIRST  GRADE.  SECOND  GRADK. 

Clay  modeling.  Clay  modeling. 

Paper  folding  and  cutting.  Paper  folding  and  cutting. 

Weaving  with  yarn,  etc.  Weaving  on  looms. 

Sewing.  Sewing. 

THIRD  GRADK.  FOURTH  GRADE. 

Card  board  work.  Card  board  wor':. 

Sewing.  Sewing.      (To    be    inti^otljce^ 

soon.) 
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FIFTH  GRADE.  SIXTH  GRADE. 

r 

Basket  and  mat  weaving  using    Mechanical  drawing, 
raffia,  ratti  n  and  rope.  Basketry. 

Venetian  iron  work  Venetian  iron  work.  (Thin  wood 

work  at  seats .    Not  yet  intro- 
duced to  any  extent.) 

SEVENTH  GRADE.  EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Bench  work  or  sloyd  in  shop.  Bench  work  in  wood  continued* 

Mechanical  drawing.  Mechanical  drawing  continued. 

Basketry    and    braided    raffia  Basketry  especially  for  girls. 
work. 

The  amount  of  time  spent  by  the  grade  pupils  is  from  one  to 
two  hours  a  week.  It  is  expected  that  sewing  will  be  introduced 
into  all  of  the  grades  at  no  distant  day. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  articles  made  by 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  woodwork  classes : 

Two  practice  exercises,  flower  stick,  planter,  tool  rack,  bread 
board,  flower  pot  cross,  flower  pot  stand,  coat  hanger,  hat  rack 
hammer  handle,  towel  roller,  hatchet  handle,  nail  box,  match 
box,  salad  fork,  pen  tray,  salad  spoon,  clock  shelf,  book  rack, 
8ugap  scoop  and. meat  pounder  or  mallet. 

In  two  years  the  average  pupil  makes  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
of  these  articles,  working  one  hour  a  week.  The  models  are 
made  in  the  order  named,  and  a  fast  workman  sometimes  makes 
the  whole  set  and  even  more  in  two  years  time. 


OUTLINE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  WORK. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Mechanical  drawing,  forty-five  minutes  per  day.    This  course 

^^nsists  of  the  use  of  instruments  in  making  simple  geometrio 

and  working  drawings;  the  study  of  the  orthographic  projection, 

^^i  practice  in  making  drawings   showing  the  intersection  of 

^lids  and  the  development  of  the  surfaces  of  objects.    The  pupils 

^^  taught  to  make  simple  letters  and  figures,  and  a  title  plate  in 

^iich  several  styles  of  letters  are  used  is  also  required. 

^ood  joinery,  forty-five  minutes  per  day.    The  chief  object  of 
^B  course  is  to  teach  the  correct  use  of  the  tools  that  are  com- 
^Oixly  used  in  carpentry  and  joinery.   The  first  part  of  the  work 
2 
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consists  of  a  number  of  exercises  which  are  given  simply  foi 
practice  so  that  the  pupils  may  obtain  some  skill  in  the  use  ol 
the  try  square,  gauge,  bit,  saw  and  chisel.  The  method  of  usmg 
a  plane  is  then  explained,  and  the  students  are  required  to  make 
a  number  of  joints.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  consists  oi 
making  a  number  of  constructed  articles.  These  objects  are 
made  of  several  parts,  and  are  all  useful  articles  which  can  be 
used  about  a  home. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  articles  made  in  this  course  follow: 
.  Ping-pong  rackets,  coat  hanger,  towel  hanger,  lamp  bracket 
nail  box,  bench  hook,  picture  frame,  book  rack,  bench  drawer 
handkerchief  box,  dove-tailed  glove  box,  brush  broom  holder 
photograph  box,  carpenter's  mallet,  wall  pocket,  necktie  box 
tabouret,  and  sometimes  other  useful  articles.  All  of  the  abovi 
articles  are  not  required.  Certain  models  must  be  made,  an( 
the  pupil  is  allowed  to  select  some  others  that  he  prefers  froD 
those  remaining. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Mechanical  drawing,  forty-five  minutes  per  day.  This  cours 
includes  the  drawing  of  screws,  bolts,  nuts,  etc.,  sketching  c 
machines,  machine  detailing,  sectioning  and  tracing  to  occup; 
most  of  the  time.  A  brief  study  is  also  made  of  shades,  shad 
ows,  isometric  and  oblique  projection ;  and  water  colors  are  use 
in  tinting  a  few  of  the  drawings. 

Wood  carving,  forty -five  minutes  per  day  during  first  thre 
months ;  use  of  veiner  and  parting  tool  in  making  straight  an 
curved  lines,  outline  carving,  chip  carving,  relief  carving. 

Wood  turning,  forty-five  minutes  per  day  for  six  months  (fol 
lows  carving).  The  work  consists  of:  center  turning  and  th 
correct  use  of  the  common  turning  tools;  inside  and  outsid 
turning  on  the  face  plates,  and  making  spheres,  goblets,  tow*( 
rings,  napkin  rings,  plates,  boxes,  etc.;  constructing  artick 
from  designs,  as  stools  and  stands;  the  use  of  wood  filler,  oi 
stain,  shellac  and  varnish  in  finishing  and  polishing  wood;  inlay 
ing  on  the  face  plate;  exercises  in  gluing  and  turning  of  glue 
pieces,  and  the  study  of  the  strength  and  uses  of  different  kind 
of  wood. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Mechanical  drawing,  forty-five  minutes  per  day.  The  tim 
in  the  third  year  is  given  to  the  study  of  perspective.  Object 
are  drawn  in  parallel  and  oblique  perspective,  and  later  in  th 
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oourse  oomes  the  study  of  «hadee,  shadows  and  the  interaectioa 
of  surfaces.  Borne  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  is  given  to 
irdutectural  perspective  and  the  use  of  water  colors. 

Pattern  making,  forty-five  minutes  per  day.  Part  of  the  time 
&t  the  be^^inning  of  this  course  has  been  given  to  cabinet  work. 
Lstw  the  principles  of  pattern  making  are  taught  and  a  number 
of  patterns  are  constructed.  Castings  have  been  made  from 
some  of  the  patterns  at  one  of  the  city  foundries. 

A  fourth  year  in  drawing,  and  a  course  in  machine  work  in 
metal  wiU  probably  be  introduced  before  long. 

Courses  in  cooking  are  being  carried  on  very  successfully  in 
the  upper  grammar  grades  and  high  schools  of  many  cities. 


BQUIPUENT  FOR  MANUAL  TRAINING. 
Many  specialists  have  given  the  problem  of  equipment  much 
thought  during  the  past  few  years.  The  kind  of  an  equipment 
that  should  be  secured  depends  upon  many  factors,  such  as  the 
kind  of  work  demred,  the  size  of  the  elasaea  that  are  to  work  at 
one  time,  the  total  number  of  pupils  to  use  the  outGt,  the  amount 
of  money  available,  etc.  No  attempt  to  treat  this  subject 
exhaustively  will  be  made  in  this  article,  but  a  few  suggestioos 
viU  be  given,  and  acurate  lists  of  the  tools  required  for  certain 
kinds  of  work  will  be  furnished. 
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Different  schoole  have  slightly  different  equipments  for  bench 
work  in  wood.  This  is  somewhat  due  to  the  fact  that  the  model) 
or  articleB  made  are  not  uniform  in  all  schools.  One  setol 
models  requires  a  slightly  different  set  of  tools  from  that  whicli 
would  be  necessary  in  making  another  set  of  objects.  All 
schools  use  about  the  same  kinds  of  tools,  but  the  number  of 
each  kind  varies  considerably.  Orr  &  Lockett,  of  Chicf^ 
Chandler  &  Barber,  of  Boston,  Hammacher,  Sehlemmer  ft  Co., 
of  New  York,  and  probably  other  firms  have  good  lists  of  tools 
made  out  by  experienced  teachers.  A  close  study  of  such  a  lirt 
is  valuable  to  a  person  who  is  planning  to  purchase  a  manual 
training  outfit. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  recommend  any  particular  bench  as  being 
the  proper  one  to  purchase.  If  the  bench  is  to  be  used  for  Gram- 
mar grade  work  and  does  not  have  very  hard  usage,  one  of  the 
cheaper  ones  costing  from  six  to  nine  dollars  apiece  will  answer 
the  purpose  nicely.  The  following  are  benches  of  this  class  with 
ordinary  retail  price  which  is  usually  somewhat  discounted  by 
some  Srms  if  a  number  are  purchased  at  one  time: 

StylB  L.  Bench  (Hammacher,  Scblemmer  Co. ,  N.  Y.)  Price J  SM 

Youth's  Bejch  (Grand  Rapids  Mico    Hand  Screw  Co.)  Price 8.00 

Single  Bench  (Orr  &  Locketl,  Chicago) 7.00 

Beech  No.  1  (The  Artisans  (iiiild,  Muskegon,  Mich.) 9.00 

Bench  No.  10  (Chandler  &  Barber.  Boston) 10.00 


A  better  grade  of  benches  with  improved  vises,  etc.,  can  t^ 
obtained  from  most  of  the  above  companies;  also  from : 
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W.C.  Toles  &Co.,  IrvingPark,  Chicago,  Price $15.00 

E.H.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  Evanston,  Illinois,  Price $10.00  to  15.00 

A  few  lists  of  tools  and  the  approximate  prices  at  which  they 
can  be  purchased  may  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  this 
report.  The  list  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  quite  com- 
plete and  is  practically  like  the  equipments  that  have  been  used 
in  five  of  the  grade  buildings  in  West  Des  Moines  for  several 
years.  The  lists  may  be  cut  down  slightly  if  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  outlook  for  manual  training  in  Iowa  is  encouraging. 
Several  of  the  larger  cities  have  had  good  courses  in  manual 
training  for  some  years.  The  first  of  the  smaller  places  to  intro- 
iuce  manual  training  is  Ackley .  *  Supt.  Paul  F.  Voelker  writes 
hat  their  equipment  cost  about  $250,  and  that  the  work  in  Ack- 
ey  has  been  very  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  He  also  stated 
a  a  recent  letter  that  the  expense  of  materials  had  not  been 
kt  all  large  so  far.  The  teacher  of  manual  training  is  Mr.  G.  E. 
Vallace,  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  State  Normal.  Mr.  Wallace 
obtained  his  preparation  in  the  manual  training  line  in  the  sum - 
Qer  sessions  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  teaches  man- 
lal  training  three  hours  a  day,  and  other  subjects  during  the 
emainder  of  the  time. 

The  outline  of  work  herein  given  may  not  be  exactly 
nrhat  is  wanted  in  other  places,  and  is  probably  far  from 
deal.  If  the  suggestions  given  and  the  information  furnished 
prove  helpful,  and  tend  to  encourage  the  iirtroduction  of  manual 
training  into  the  public  schools,  an  end  much  desired  will  have 
been  achieved. 
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TOOLS  USED  IN  THE  WEST  DES  MOINES  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


LIST  MADE  BY  A.  C.  NBWBLL,  SUPERVISOR  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 


The  following  list  of  tools  wiUiout  benches  can  be  obtained  of 
L.  H.  Kurtz,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  about  $118.00,  the  price 
varying  slightly  with  the  market : 

BQUIPMBNT  FOR  MANUAL  TRAINING  FOR  SBV&NTH  AND  BIGHTH  GRADES. 

15  No.  3  Bailey's  iron  smooth  planes. 

6  No.  9>^  Bailey's  iron  block  planes. 
12  1-inch  Buck  Bros  tang  firmer  chisels  with  handles. 

4  >4-inch  Buck  Bros    tang  firmer  chisels  with  handles. 

4  ^'It'inch  Buck  Bros  tang  firmer  chisels  with  handles. 

3  X'iQC^  Buck  Bros,  tang  firmer  chisels  with  handles. 
2  >^-inch  Buck  Bros,  tang  firmer  chisels  with  handles. 

6  Sioyd  knives*  2^-inch  blades  (Chandler  &  Barber,  Boston)  No.  5(M). 

6  Stanley's  improved  adjustable  spoke  shaves  No  54. 

6  No.  2  13  oz.  Madole  hammers 

6  Disston's  10-inch  back  saws  (12  to  15  points)  No.  4. 

4  Cross  cut  or  panel  saws.     Disston's  20-inch  with  10  points  No.  4. 

4  Disston's  24-inch  rip  saws,  D8.     (1  with  6  points,  2  with  8  points  asd  1 

with  10  points)  No  4. 
1  Disston's  compass  saw,  12-inch  with  8  points. 
4  turn  saws,  14-incb,  (frames  and  blades.) 
1  dozen  14  inch  turn  saw  blades  assorted,  }^-inch  webs,  7  points  3-16-inch 

webs,  8  points,  >^-inch  webs,  10  points. 
1  No.  18  Stanley  8  inch  T.  bevel,  iron  handle. 
4  Framing  steel  squares,  18  x  12- inch  or  12  x  8  inches. 
1  Draw  knife  8- inch. 
4  Braces,  (1  with  12-inch  sweep,  and  3  with  10-inch  sweep,)  MiQer  PsOi 

Co's  or  Barber's. 
1  Set  R.  Jennings'  (genuine)  auger  bits  No.  4  to  16. 
4  No.  8  R.  Jennings'  (gei^uine)  auger  bits  (extra  bits.) 
1  No.  10  R.  Jennings*  (genuine)  auger  bits  (extra  bits.) 

1  No  12  R.  Jennings'  (genuine)  auger  bits  (extra  bits  ) 

2  yi  inch  Gimlet  bits  (Shepardson's  double  cut,  or  Syracttse  wood  boiilf.j 

1  5-32  inch  Gimlet  bits  (Shepardson's  double  cut,  or  Syracnse  wood  boring. 

2  3-16  inch  Gimlet  bits  (Shepardson's  double  cut,  or  Syracnse  wood  boitDg.] 

1  7-32  inch  Gimlet  bits  (Shepardson's  double  cut,  or  Syracpse  wood  boriag*] 

2  Countersinks  (1  rose  and  1  snail  for  wood.) 

1  Washita  oil  stone  in  case  7x2  inches. 

2  Sr)£t  Arkansas  oil  stones,  mounted,  7x2  inches  (Pike's). 
2  No.  13  malleable  iron  oil  cans,  size  3^  inches. 

2  Knurled  nail  sets  (Sayre's,  Newark  or  Pratt's).    One  for  brads  and  oat 

for  nails. 
20  No.  18  Stanley  24-inch  two  fold  rules. 
20  No.  12  Stanley  6-inch  try  squares. 
20  No.  64  Ji— 6  inch  gauge.**. 

6  Tower's  Champion  Standard  5-inch  screw  drivers. 


N 
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4  Wing  diTideiB,  7  Inch,  P.  S,  &  W.  Co. 
10  Connter  bmstaes,  12  to  14  Inches  long. 
3  10-incfa  wood  hand  screws  (Bliu  or  Tarbell)  • 

3  Hickory  mallets  (round  heads  2}i  or  3xS  inches) . 

1  act  Bnck  Bros.  TanK  Firmer  gouges  with  handles.     To  be  ground  out- 
side.    Sizes  from  >j  inch  to  2  inches  (tZ  tools) . 

1  No.  4  Hercules  grindstone  (26x3  inchesj  mounted  for  hand  or  foot  power. 

Made  by  Cleveland  Stone  Co. 

4  Flat  bastard  »les  with  handles  (10-fnch,  Nicholson's;. 

3  Hand  basurd  file*  with  handles  (10  inch,  Nicholson's). 

2  Half  rooDd  bastard  fi'es  with  handles  ( LO-incta ,  Nicnolson's) . 
2  Half  round  cabinet  files  with  handles  [12-inch,  Nicholson's). 

1  Round  bastard  file  with  handle  (lO-inch,  NictaoUon's) . 

4  5-inch  slim  taper  three  cornered  files  (one  handle,  Nicholson's) 

2  4-inch  stim  taper  three  cornered  files  (Nicholson's) . 
2  Bit  files  (Nicliolson's) . 

1  Nicholson  file  card  and  brush  with  cleaner. 

1  No.  3  il-inch  Wentworth  saw  Vise  (or  Dlsston's  saw  filing  vise.) 


XOOIA 

1  No.  9S  Morrell's  saw  set  (or  Dlsston's). 

2  Steel  cabinet  icrapen,  rectangular. 

1  Steel  cabinet  scnper,  convex  and  concave  ends, 

2  Screw  driver  biti  (assorted) . 

3  Waahtta  altp  Modm  for  gongM  (aasorted) . 
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20  Springfield  drawing  kits,  size  13x19  inchef  (Chandler  &  Barber,  Boston  > 
6  Eagle  compasses. 
1  lb.  No.  60  erasers. 

4  doz.  Dixon  VH  No.  5  lead  pencils. 

1  doz.  boxes  No.  2  cut  tacks. 

2  l>^-inch  flat  shellac  brushes. 

2  l>^-inch  flat  rubber  bound  varnish  brushes. 
1  pint  Le  Page's  liquid  glue. 

5  Maple  or  oak  bench  hooks. 

20  Manual  training  benches.  (The  l>enche8  used  in  the  grade  buildings  oi 
West  Des  Moines  are  the  Youth's  benches,  made  by  the  Grand  Rapids 
Hand  Screw  Co.  They  were  bought  in  large  quantities  and  cost  about 
$6.00  apiece  net.)     ToUl  $120.00. 


FOR  TWENTY  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS. 


The  following  list  of  tools  can  be  obtained  of  L.  H.  Kurtz  and 
other  dealers,  Des  Moines,  for  about  $101.50.  If  it  is  desired  to 
have  both  high  school  and  grade  pupils  work  in  the  same  room, 
add  the  following  list  of  tools  to  that  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  for  the  use  of  the  high  school : 

20  Handled  Buck  Bros.  1-inch  tang  firmer  chisels. 
20  Handled  Buck  Bros,  ^-inch  tang  firmer  chisels. 
20  handled  Buck  Bros.  >^-inch  tang  firmer  chisels. 
20  Handled  Buck  Bros.  X'iQch  tang  firmer  chisels 

1  No.  32  new  Langdon  mitre  box  with  saw,  24x4  inches. 

1  Mounted  Washita  oi  stone,  size,  7x2  inches. 
10  No.  3  Bailey's  iron  smooth  planes. 

1  Mounted  soft  Arkansas  oil  stone  size  7x2  inches. 
10  No.  5  Bailey's  iron  jack  planes. 

4  No.  26  Bailey's  adjustable  wood  jack  planes. 

1  No.  8  Bailey's  iron  jointer  plane  24  inches  long  with  2^-inch  cutter. 
20  No.  9^2  Bailey's  iron  block  planes. 

3  No.  18  Stanley's  8- inch  T  bevels.     Iron  handles. 

3  No.  4  genuine  R.  Jenning's  auger  bits. 

3  No.  6  genuine  R.  Jenning's  auger  bits. 

6  lO-inch  genume  Disston  back  saws,  fourteen  points.     No.  4. 

4  Disston 's  24-inch  rip  saws,  eight  points.     No.  4  D  8. 
6  Wood  hand  screws,  12- inch.     (Bliss  or  Tarbell.) 

1  No.  2  Clark's  expansion  bit. 

1  Stt  >8-inch  steel  figures. 

1  No    45  Bailey's  adjustable  beading,  rabbet  and  slitting  plane. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 


The  cost  of  the  following  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Newell  is 

about  85. 

1  pine  drawing  board,  16x25  inches.     Cross  strip  with  tongue  and  groove 

on  ends. 
1  24-inch  Pear  wood  T  squares. 
1  7-inch  45  degree  rubber  triangle. 
1  7- inch  60  degree  rubber  triangle. 


* 
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1  12-inch  flat  draaghting  scale.     (TriaDgular  icale  is   better  but  m6re 

expensive.) 
1  Pear  wood  irregular  cnnre.    (Gret  an  assortment  for  a  class. ) 
1  Set  German  silver  draughting  instruments  in  case,  as  follows: 
1  5^-inch  compass  with  pivot  head,  pen,  pencil  and  extension  bar. 
1  5-inch  dividers  with  pivot  head. 
1  Spring  bow  pen. 
1  S^'inch  ruling  pen      (Wood  handle  preferred. ) 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  BENCH  WORK  IN  WOOD. 


LIST  PREPARED  BY  MR.  A.  C.    NEWELL,  SUPERVISOR  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

The  following  set  of  tools  can  be  furnished  for  individual, 
general  and  bench  use  (without  benches)  for  about  $170. 

(ndividual  Tools— 

20  No.  5  Bailey's  Iron  jack  planes. 

20  No.  9i  Bailey's  iron  block  planes. 

20  Handled  Bnck  Bros,  l-lnch  tang  firmer  chisels. 

20  Handled  Buck  Bros.  3i^-inch  tang  firmer  chisels. 

20  Handled  Buck  Bros,  i-inch  tang  firmer  chisels. 

20  Handled  Buck  Bros,  ^-inch  tang  firmer  chisels. 

Beich  Outfit-- 

20  Manual  training  benches  (to  be  selected)  price  not  included  in  this  list. 
20  No.  12  Stanley's  6-inch  try  squares. 
20  No.  18  Stanley's  24-inch  two-fold  rules. 
20  No.  64  i-6-inch  marking  gnages. 

Tools  for  General  Use — 

12  No.  4  Disston's  10-inch  back  saws,  14  points. 

7  No.  4  Disston's  24- inch  rip  saws,  8  points,  D  8. 

]  No.  4  Disston's  24-inch  rip  saws,  6  points,  D  8. 

4  No.  4  Disston's  20  inch  cross-cat  or  panel  saws,  10  points. 

1  No.  2  Disston's  12-inch  compass  sew,  8  points. 

4  Turn  saws,  14-inch. 

1  Dozen  14- inch  turn  saw  blades  assorted,  X'^Qch  webs  with  7  points;  3-16- 
inch  webs  with  8  points  and  >{-inch  webs  with  10  points. 

1  No    3  11-inch  Wentworth  saw  vice. 

1  No.  95  Morrell's  saw  set  (or  Disstons. ) 

1  No.  32  New  Langdon  Mitre  Box  with  saw  24  x  4  inches. 

4  Braces  U  with  12-inch  sweep,  and  3  with  10-inch  sweep)  Miller  Palls  Co. 
or  Barber's. 

1  Set  Genuine  R.  Jennings'  auger  bits  No.  4  to  16  (13  tools.) 

3  No.  4  Genuine  R.  Jennings'  auger  bits. 

3  No.  6  Genuine  R.  Jennings'  auger  bits. 

4  No.  8  Genuine  R.  Jennings'  auger  bits. 
1  No.  10  Genuine  R.  Jennings'  auger  bits. 

1  No.  12  Genuine  R.  Jennings'  auger  bits. 

6  Gimlet  bits  (Shepardson's  double  cut,  or  Syracuse  wood  boring,)  Sizes 
2yi,  1-5-32,  2-3-16  and  1-7-32  inches. 

2  Countersinks  (1  rose  and  1  snail  for  wood.) 
2  Screw  driver  bits  assorted. 

1  No.  2  Clark's  expansion  bit. 

6  Sloyd  knives  1^-inch  blades  No.  50-0,  (Chandler  &  Barber,  Boston.) 

6  Stanley's  improved  adjustable  spoke  shave  No.  54. 

1  Draw  knife  8-inch. 

€  No  2,  13  oz.  Madole  hammers. 
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.4  No.  18  Stanley's  8-ioch  T  Bevels. 

4  Steel  framing^  squares  18  z  12  inches  or  12  x  8  inches. 

2  Washita  oil  stones  in  case  7x2  inches. 

3  Soft  Arkansas  oil  stones  in  case  7x2  inches. 

1  No.  4  Hercnles  grindstone,  26x3,  mounted  for  hand  and   foot  power; 

made  by  Cleveland  Stone  Co.  (use  larger  stone  if  there  is  power  in  tht 
room  to  turn  the  stone) . 
3  Washita  slip  stones  for  gouges  (assorted) . 

3  Buck  Bros^.  tang  firmer  gouges,  with  handles.     To  be  ground  outside. 

Sizes,  H,  Ji,  l'i4  inches. 

5  No.  3  malleable  iron  oil  cans;  size,  3-^  inches. 

2  Knurled  nail  sets;  sizes  of  points,  1-16  and  }i  inches. 

5  Tower's  champion  standard  5-inch  screw  driver. 

4  Wing  dividers,  7- inch. 

10  Counter  brushes,  12  to  14  inches  long. 

1  Nicholson  file  card  and  brush,  with  cleaner. 

4  Wood  hand  screws,  10-inch  (Bliss  or  Tarbell), 

6  Wood  hand  screws,  12-inch  (Bliss  or  Tarbell). 
4  Hickory  mallets;  size  oi  heads,  3x5  inches. 

2  Flat  bastard  files,  10-inch,  Nicholson's. 
2  Handled  hand  bastard  files,  10-inch. 

2  Handled  half-round  bastard  files,  10-inch,  Nicholson's. 
2  Handled  half-round  cabinet  files,  12-inch,  Nicholson's. 
1  Handled  round  bastard  file,  10-inch,  Nicholson's. 

1  Handled  flat,  smooth  file,  10-inch.  Nicholson's. 

4  5- inch  Slim  taper  three-cornered  files  (one  handle)  • 

2  4-inch  slim  taper  three-cornered  files. 
2  Bit  files. 

2  Steel  cabinet  scrapers,  rectangular. 

1  Steel  cabinet  scraper,  convex  and  concave  ends 

1  Set  >^-Jnch  steel  figures. 

1  Set  No.  45  Stanley  plow. 

2  1^-inch  flat^  shellac  brushes. 

2  l>^-inch  flat  rubber  bound  varnish  brushes. 

5  Maple  or  oak  bench  hooks.     (Pupils  to  make  fifteen  more.) 
4  Handled  >^-inch  Buck  Bros,  tang  firmer  chisels. 

Wood  carving  equipment  for  each  pupil.  Wholesale  price  of 
the  following  set  of  these  tools  is  about  $1.25.  For  geometrical 
or  chip  carving  the  following  tools  are  needed  for  each  pupil: 

1  Handled  ^inch  carving  skew  chisel  ground  on  both  sides  (S.  J.  Addil 

or  Buck  Bros.). 
1  Handled  X'i^ch  carving  parting  tool  (S  J.  Addis  or  Buck  Bros.). 
1  Handled  3-32-inch  carving  veiner  (S.J.  Addis  or  Buck  Bros.) . 

General  equipment  for  wood  carving.    Wholesale  price  of  liflk 
about  $3.60, 

1  Set  of  4  fine  slip  stones  with  thin  edges  for  carving  tools. 

4  Pieces  of  good,  soft  leather,  size,  3x10  incnes  (for  sharpening  tools). 

1  Package  of  razorine  (to  put  on  leather  for  sharpening  tools.) 

4  Assorted  carving  punches  (pupils  to  make  others  out  of  nails). 

4  Small  round-headed  carver's  mallets  (hickory) . 

For  relief  carving.     Retail  price  is  from  thirty  to  forty  oento 
for  each  tool : 

1  Set  of  12-handled  carver's  gouges  (assorted).    The  different  sets  shonU^ 
not  be  alike  but  contain  tools  of  slightly  different  widths  and  sweeps. 
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ood  turning  and  pattern  making  equipment  list  for  each 
.  Wholesale  price  of  following  set  of  tools  for  each  pupil 
tS4.25: 

ndlcd  I'in^  Back  Bros,  turning  skew  chisel, 
ndled  ^-inch  Buck  Bros,  turning  skew  chisel, 
odled  X-inch  Buck  Bros,  turning  skew  chisel. 

3od  turning  and  pattern  making  equipment.    Last  for  each 


.ndJed  1-inch  Buck  Bros,  turning  gouge. 

Jidled  ^-inch  Buck  Bros,  turning  gouge. 

ndled  H'i&ch  Buck  Bros,  turning  round  end  scraper. 

ndled  }i  or  J^-inch  Buck  Bros,  turning  parting  tool. 

shita  slip  stone  4^  x  2J^  x  >^-inch. 

le,  (desk  rule  l>^-inch  or  Stanley  No.  18  ) 

Ir  Starrett's  outside  spring  calipers  No.  79, -6-inch. 

.  13  steel  oil  can,  size  3^ -inch. 

»neral  equipment  for  wood  turning.    No  estimate  has  been 
ned.     Probable  cost  from  $1,200  to  $1,800. 

K:tric  motor  to  furnish  power. 

in  shatts  and  counter  shafts  for  each  lathe. 

od  turning  lathes. 

Iting. 

nkey  wrench. 

reral  pairs  No.  73  Starrett's  inside  spring  calipers,  6-inch. 

reral  Pattern  maker's  shrinkage  rules. 

ad  saw. 


:S  VALUABLE  TO  A  SUPERINTENDENT  OR  TEACHER  OF 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 


g^ment  for  Manual  Training.     N.  M.  Butler.     (Kellogg  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, pamphlet.) 

ich  Work  in  Wood.     W.  P.  M.  Goss.     (Pub.  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.) 
rd  Board  Construction.     J.  H.  Try  bom.     Detroit, 
rrcises  io  Wood  Work,  by  Ivan  Sickles.     American  Book  Co. 
w  to  Make  Baskets.     Mary  White.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

lian  Basketry.     G.    W.  James.     (Henry  Malkan,    1   Williams  street 
New  York.) 

lustrial  Education.     S.  G.  Love.     (E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.; 
lustrial  Instruction,  by  Robert  Seidel.     Pub.  bv  Heath.  Boston.) 
mual   Training  School   (The),  CM.    Woodward.      (Heath  &  Co., 
Boston . ) 

tnual  Training  Magazine,  C.  A.  Bennett,  Peoria,  111.,  Editor.    (Univ. 
of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.) 

>dem    Carpentry,    Fred    T.    Hodgson.      (Suggestions    for  practical 
work.)     P.  J.  Drake  &  Co. ,  Chicago. 
>yd.  Everett  Schwartz.     (Educational  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago.) 
leory  .of    Education,  Sloyd.    Otto  Saloman.     (Silver,   Bnrdett  Co., 
Chicago.) 

ischeri'a Hand  Book  of  Sloyd.    Otto  Saloman.     (Silver  Burdett  Co., 
Chicago.) 
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Working  Drawings  of  Models  in  Sloyd.    Gustaf  Larson,  Boston.    (Pnb- 

lished  by  Mr.  Larson.) 
Wood  Turning,  M.J.  Golden.    (Haxper  Bros. ,  New  York.) 
Wood  Canring,  C.  G.  Leland.     (Scribner  Sons,  New  York.) 
Woodwork.     (Elementary.)    G.  B.  Kilbon.     (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.) 
Woodwork,  S.  Barter.     (English  Sloyd.)    (Whittaker  &  Co.) 
For  a  more  complete  list  of  books  on  if  anual  Training  see  pamphlet  cata- 
logue published  by  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ,  Public  Library. 


BOOKS  HELPFUL  TO  A  MECHANICAL  DRAWING  TEACHER. 


Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  Drawing.  (W.  B.  Worthen.)  D.  Appleton& 
Co.  (An  old  book.) 

Descriptive  Geometry,  by  A.  E  Church.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co..  Ill  Williams  street,  New  York. 

Gearing,  Geo.  B.  Grant,  86  Seneca  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Lettering  of  Working  Drawings,  by  J.  C.  L.  Pish,  D.  Van  Nosband 
Co.,  New  York. 

Copley's  Alphabets.  Excelsior  Pub.  House,  29  Beekman  street,  New 
York 

Ames*  Alphabets.     Daniel  T  Ames,  New  York. 

Student's  Alphal>ets.     Keuffel  &  Esser,  New  York. 


Linear  Drawings,  by  Ellis  A.  Davidson.   Ji^assell  &  Co.,  London,  Pub. 
D.  C.  Heath,  Boston.  ^ 


Machine  Drawing,  Gardner  C.  Anthony,  Tufts  College,  Mass.    Pub.  by 


Mechanical  Drawing,  Gardner  C.  Anthony,  Tufts  College,  Mass.  Pub. 
by  D    C.  Heath,  Boston. 

Mechanical  Drawing,  by  T.  B.  Morse,  American  Book  Co. 

Mechanical  Manual  of  Industrial  Drawing,  L.  S.  Thompson,  D.  C. 
Heath,  Chicago. 

Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Linus  Faunce,  Mass.  Inst.  Technology,  Boston. 

Mechanical    Drawing,  by  J.  C.  Tracy.     American  Book  Co. 


DEALERS  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING  EQUIPMENTS. 

Artisan's  Guild,  Muskegon,  Mich.    Catalogue  of  benches,  etc. 

Bemis,  A.  L.  5  Cypress  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.    Catalogue  of  benches,  etc. 

Buck  Bros,  ed^e  tools,  Millbury,  Mass. 

Charles  Co.,  Thomas,  basketry,   raffia,  cardboard,  etc.,    195  Wabash 
Ave  ,  Chicago. 

Chandler  &  Barber,  126  Summer  St.,   Boston.    Catalogue  of  manual 
training  goods. 

Dietzgen  Co.,  Eugene.   Drawing  instruments,  181  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Grand  Rapids  hand  screw  Co  ,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Hamacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co.,  209  Bowery,  New  York.    Catalogue  of 
manual  training  goods. 

Home  &  School  Art  Co. ,  raffia,  rattan,  yam,  etc. ,  706  Pine  Arts  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

Kueffel  &  Esser  Co.,  drawing  instruments.  111  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

Kidder,  R.  E.,  Drawing  tables  and  lathes,  39  Hermon  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Kurtz,  L.  H. ,  Walnut  St  ,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Mansure  Co.,  E.  L.,  carpet  yam,  roving,  etc.,  for  weaving,   74  Mich. 
Ave,  Chicago 

Orr  &  Locket,  71-73 Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111.    Catalogue  of  manual 
training  goods. 

Sheldon  &  Co.,  E.  H.,  Evanston  111.  Catalogue  of  benches,  Tioes,  lathes. 

etc. 

Toles  Co. ,  W.  C. ,  Irving  Park,  Chicago,  111.    Catalogue  of  benches  and^ 

vises. 


CHAPTER  III. 


aRCULARS  OF  INFORMATION  AND  SUGGES- 
TION  ISSUED  IN  J902  AND  1903. 


TO  NEWLY  ELECTED  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS, 
TO  BOARDS  OF  DIRECTORS— MARCH  MEETING. 
OFFICIAL  CALL  TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
TO  INSTRUCTORS  IN  NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 
CONCERNING  THE  SCHOOL  ENUMERATION. 
TO  BOARDS  OF  DIRECTORS— SEPTEMBER  MEETING, 
EXAMINATIONS  FOR  COUNTY  CERTIFICATES. 
TO  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  COUNTY  AUDITORS. 
TO  BOARDS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERVISORS. 
REGARDING  USE  OF  INSTITUTE  FUND. 


STATE  OF  IOWA 


DEPARTMENT  OF 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


DES  MOINES. 


SUGGESTIONS   TO  NEWLY   ELECTED   COUNTY 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In  accordance  with  the  established  custom  of  this  department 
we  desire  to  send  you  most  cordial  greetings,  and  to  wish  you 
success  in  your  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  this 
state.  The  success  of  this  department  is  dependent  largely  upon 
the  hearty  co-operation  and  aid  received  from  the  county  super- 
intendents. Those  of  you  who  are  entering  for  the  first  time 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office  will  doubtless  feel  the  need  of  some 
helpful  suggestions  in  order  that  you  may  have  a  more  perfect 
understanding  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  administration  of 
schools  and  the  details  of  the  work  which  has  been  entrusted  to 
you  by  the  people.  With  a  desire  to  aid  you,  your  earnest  atten- 
tion is  called  to  a  few  matters  which  we  deem  important. 

School  Attendance.  The  biennial  report  of  this  department 
which  will  soon  be  printed  shows  a  condition  of  affairs  which  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  all  the  children.  This  report  will  show  that  the  school 
population  of  the  state  increased  from  1900  to  1901  about  4,000, 
while  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  our  public  schools  droifpei 
from  566,223  in  1900  to  562,662  in  1901.  This  is  an  unfortunate 
showing,  and  we  can  only  hope  to  remedy  it  by  the  personal 
efforts  of  county  superintendents,  to  whom  the  people  look  for 
leadership  in  such  matters.  We  hope  by  and  through  your 
efforts  to  gain  the  aid  and  sympathy  of  school  officers  and  teach- 
ers in  order  that  a  larger  number  of  children  may  become  r^' 
lar  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools.     You  are  asked  to 
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?ive  thi8  subject  a  place  upon  the  program  at  your  teachers' 
issociations  and  at  the  normal  institute.  In  visiting  schools  you 
ire  also  asked  to  ascertain  if  pupils  are  absent,  and  if  so  to  learn 
Jie  cause  and  endeavor  in  every  way  to  overcome  the  indiffer- 
ence of  patrons  and  secure  their  co-operation  in  having  pupils 
ittend  punctually  and  regularly. 

Libraries.  The  friends  of  the  great  library  movement  have 
3very  reason  to  rejoice  over  the  showing  that  has  been  made 
iuping  the  past  two  years.  The  work  placed  upon  the  county 
wperintendent  by  the  new  library  law  has  been  very  great,  but 
the  returns  more  than  justify  the  expenditure  of  all  time  and 
effort  given  to  the  work.  We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
Juccess  of  the  library  movement  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
ie  energy  and  zeal  displayed  by  the  superintendent,  who  is 
mder  the  law  charged  with  a  part  of  the  responsibility  in  the 
Jelection  of  books.  Many  instances  could  be  given  where  tact 
uid  patience  have  resulted  in  securing  the  establishment  of 
ihraries  in  some  neighborhoods  where  at  first  only  a  wasteful 
expenditure  of  public  funds  could  be  seen. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  state  board  of  educational  examiners 
^rhose  duty  it  is  to  recommend  lists  of  books  for  the  school  dis- 
rict  libraries,  to  issue  a  supplementary  list  before  July  1,  1902. 
n  due  time  you  will  be  asked  for  suggestions  in  reference  to 
his  list.  In  the  meantime  you  can  do  much  to  encourage  teach- 
ers and  pupils  by  inspecting  libraries  and  cases  when  visiting 
Jchools,  and  in  having  the  subject  of  books  discussed  at  your 
iseociations. 

Examinations.  Lists  of  examination  questions  will  be  sent 
fou  for  the  months  of  February,  March,  April,  July,  August, 
feptember  and  October.  We  believe  their  use  will  unify  the 
^rk  of  the  state  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

By  law  the  county  superintendent  is  given  large  discretionary 
power  in  the  examination  of  teachers.  The  successful  examiner 
iiiust  display  good  judgment,  great  firmness,  and  be  supplied 
rtth  an  abundance  of  common  sense.  As  to  the  candidate's 
inopal  character,  aptness  to  teach  and  physical  ability  to  prop- 
Bfly  assume  the  position  of  a  teacher  in  our  public  schools  most 
Wireful  inquiry  should  be  made.  In  no  case  should  a  certificate 
be  granted  to  one  who  is  not  able  to  satisfy  you  that  he  pos- 
WBaee  a  good  moral  character.  In  case  of  doubt  you  are  urged 
to  give  the  children  of  the  county,  rather  than  the  candidate, 
the  benefit  of  it.    Upon  this  point  you  will  find  it  much  more 
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difficult  to  inform  yourself  than  upon  the  candidate's  intel- 
lectual and  physical  qualifications.  You  are  urged  to  be  cau- 
tious and  careful  in  order  that  you  may  be  just  to  the  candidate 
whose  good  name  you  might  unintentionally  injure.  Inquiries 
instituted  should  be  pushed  until  from  all  sources  you  will  have 
gained  information  that  will  enable  you  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
Remember  that  in  the  examination  of  teachers  you  serve  as 
attorney,  judge  and  jury  for  both  the  teacher  and  the  children. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  ruling  of  this  department  that 
certificates  bejnot  issued^to^emales  under  seventeen  nor  to  males 
under  nineteen  years  of  age.  In  some  counties  the  minimum 
requirement  has  by  order  of  the  county  superintendent  been 
raised  to  eighteen  years  for  females.  We  most  heartily  approve 
of  this  action,  wherever  conditions  are  such  as  to  enable  the 
county  superintendent  to  supply  the  schools  of  the  county  with 
teachers. 

Some  years  ago  the  attorney  general  rendered  an  opinion  in 
which  it  was  held  that  the  county  superintendent  had  no  author- 
ity under  the  law  to  renew,  [endorse  or  duplicate  a  certificate, 
either  in  his  own  county  or  one  issued  in  another.  While  this 
is  doubtless  the  law,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  courtesies  that 
can  officially  be  extended  by  county  superintendents  to  teachers 
will  be,  especially  to  those  who  have  by  rich  and  successful 
experience  proven  themselves  worthy  of  every  confidence. 

Visitation  of  Schools.  The  county  superintendent  should 
spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  among  the  schools  of  the 
county.  Next  to  the  licensing  of  competent  persons  to  give 
instruction,  is  the  supervision  of  schools  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent. Do  not^neglect  this  important  work.  Only  by  an  offi- 
cial acquaintanceVith  the  conditions  concerning  each  school  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  each  teacher  as 
shown  by  actual  work,  will  you  be  able  to  render  the  best  ser- 
vice to  the  people  of Jyour  county.  A  record  should  be  kept  of 
each  visit  made,  and  in  it  should  be  recorded  the  condition  of 
the  school,  library,  apparatus,  school  registers,  blackboardSy 
windows,  floors,  desks,  maps,  charts,  outbuildings  and  grounds, 
including  the  number  of  trees  in  thrifty  condition.  If  possible, 
endeavor  to  have  one  or  more  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors go  with  you  to  the  school  and  note  its  workings  and 
the  condition  of  the  premises.  Much  time  and  attention  on 
your  part'to  the  inspection  of  schools  will  give  you  a  knowledge 
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of  them  of  inestimable  value  and  will  indicate  the  strength  of 
your  administration  to  the  people. 

Normal  Institate.  Under  the  law  you  are  required  to  con- 
duct annually  a  normal  institute.  You  will  be  held  responsible 
bjr  the  teachers  and  the  people  of  the  county  for  the  success  or 
Mure  of  this  important  part  of  your  work.  The  management 
of  the  institute  is  entirely  in  your  hands,  and  all  details  of  the 
work  should  be  carefully  planned  by  you  before  your  instructors 
are  employed.  The  character  of  the  work  done  in  your  insti- 
tute will  in  part  be  governed  by  the  class  of  teachers  to  be 
iostnicted.  In  visiting  schools  you  will  be  able  to  note  various 
chases  of  work  that  should  be  emphasized  in  your  institute. 
Fhe  institute  ought  not  to  be  alone  a  place  where  instruction  is 
ptren  in  academic  studies.  How  to  read,  write  and  spell  should 
ye  learned  before  admission  to  the  institute  is  gained.  In  order 
hat  the  problems  of  school  administration  may  be  presented  and 
iiBCUssed,  and  the  best  methods  for  presenting  subjects  consid- 
ved,  every  institute  should  have  one  or  more  instructors  of  rec- 
ignized  ability  to  give  instruction.  This  department  will  so  far 
\B  possible  require  of  county  superintendents  the  completest 
ividence  of  the  fitness  of  those  employed  as  instructors.  In  no 
aae  will  we  approve  of  the  appointment  of  instructors  for  a 
lormal  institute  unless  we  have  reasons  for  believing  them  to  be 
lualified  both  morally  and  intellectually  for  the  work  which  they 
ure  expected  to  do. 

Experience  has  proven  that  the  latter  part  of  March  and  the 
xurly  part  of  April  is  a  most  excellent  time  for  the  holding  of 
lie  institute.  For  the  summer  season  there  is  little  choice, 
liough  the  weather  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  latter  part 
if  August  is  generally  preferable. 

The  National  Educational  Association  will  be  held  at  Minne- 
ipolis,  July  7  to  11  of  this  year,  and  we  urge  that  superintend- 
mts  arrange  their  institutes  so  as  to  avoid  conflicting  with  this 
;reai  meeting.  When  you  have  fixed  the  time  of  your  institute 
daase  inform  us  of  it  without  waiting  for  us  to  send  you  an 
i{yplioation  blank. 

Appeals.  Vigilance  upon  your  part  will  enable  you  to  avoid 
mbarrassing  appeal  cases.  Occasionally  you  will  be  asked  to 
lerve  as  an  arbitrator,  but  we  recommend  that  before  agreeing 
o  serve  in  such  a  capacity  you  obtain  a  written  agreement 
ligned  by  both  parties  to  abide  by  your  decision.     In  no  case 
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have  you  jurisdiction  involving  a  judgment  for  money,  a  contract, 
or  the  right  and  title  to  hold  office.  In  this  connection  we  urges 
thorough  acquaintance  upon  your  part  with  the  school  law  and 
rulings  given  in  connection  with  each  section,  together  with  the 
decisions  published.  A  careful  study  of  the  notes  and  refer- 
ences under  the  various  sections  of  the  law  is  urged,  and  will  be 
found  most  helpful.  The  county  attorney  is  the  legal  adviser  of 
the  county  superintendent,  and  with  him  and  this  department 
you  should  not  hesitate  to  consult  freely  in  case  of  doubt. 

Teachers'  Beading  Circle.  For  more  than  ten  years  the 
county  superintendents  of  this  state  have  conducted  what  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  Iowa  state  teachers'  reading  circle. 
The  management  has  been  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
superintendents.  At  the  recent  department  meeting  held  in  this 
city  in  December,  four  new  members  of  the  reading  circle  board 
were  chosen.  We  are  informed  that  in  the  month  of  February 
this  board  will  meet  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  books  for  tiie 
ensuing  year.  We  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  co-oper- 
ating with  the'board  in  its  endeavors  to  promote  the  work  of  the 
circle.  The  value  of  a  course  in  reading  systematically  pursued 
cannot  be  overestimated.  You  are  urged  to  remember  this 
important  branch  of  educational  work.  Every  county  in  the 
state  should  have  a  large  membership  this  year. 

County  Superintendents'  Meetings.  The  county  sup^- 
intendents  of  southeastern  and  northwestern  Iowa  will  be  asked 
to  meet  in  connection  with  the  educational  associations  held  in 
those  parts  of  the  state  whenever  they  are  called.  The  former 
will  be  at  Washington  and  the  latter  at  Spencer,  The  county 
superintendents  in  other  parts  of  the  state  will  be  called  to  meet 
at  convenient  points  during  the  spring.  It  is  expected  that  eveiy 
superintendent  will  be  present.  This  is  an  imperative  duty  and 
should  not  be  neglected.  A  program  of  suggested  topics  will  b|e 
mailed  you  in  due  time. 

School  Secretaries  and  Treasurers.  The  value  of  school 
statistics  depends  upon  their  accuracy.  Reports  are  now  required 
to  be  made  annually  by  these  officers  to  you.  ■  In  order  that  th^ 
may  be  submitted  promptly  you  should  avail  yourself  of  every 
opportunity  to  urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  accuracy  and 
promptness.  Consult  with  them  in  reference  to  school  work,  and 
we  suggest  that  at  least  one  meeting  be  held  in  each  county  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school  officers  and  boards  of  directors.    Elxperi- 
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ence  has  shown  that  wherever  such  meetingps  are  held  they  hare 
proven  mutually  helpful. 

Parents'  Meetings.  In  a  number  of  counties  during  the 
past  half  dozen  years  superintendents  have  been  instrumental 
in  holding  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  enUsting  the  co-operation 
^f  parents  in  the  general  work  of  education.  Generally  the 
Doanagement  of  these  meetings  can  be  entrusted  to  the  teachers 
Df  their  own  localities.  You  will,  however,  be  expected  to  have 
g^eneral  oversight  of  all  work  of  this  kind. 

Pupils*  Beading  Circle.  Under  the  library  system  of  this 
state  which  now  makes  it  possible  for  the  different  school  dis- 
tricts to  provide  the  choicest  works  of  literature,  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  conduct  a  most  successful  pupils'  reading  circle.  We 
urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  undertaking  this  work.  We 
suggest  that  yo\i  outline  for  the  pupil's  benefit  a  course  of  read- 
ing for  the  term.  When  this  is  once  accomplished  the  work  will 
prove  comparatively  easy  under  the  leadership  of  a  competent 
teacher. 

School  Laws.  The  1807  edition  of  the  school  laws  of  Iowa 
is  now  exhausted.  A  new  edition  will  be  at  once  undertaken, 
EUid  it  is  hoped  that  it  can  be  completed  soon  after  the  adjoum- 
ment  of  the  general  assembly  this  year. 

Hand-Book  for  Iowa  Schools.  Early  in  1901  copies  of  the 
Eland- book  for  Iowa  Schools  were  sent  to  county  superintendents 
tor  distribution  to  teachers.  It  is  our  desire  that  every  school 
district  shall  have  a  copy  of  the  Hand-book.  We  now  have  on 
band  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  you  with  any  reasonable 
number,  whenever  there  is  a  demand  for  them  on  the  part  of  the 
schools.  The  reception  of  the  Hand-book  by  teachers  and 
school  officers  has  been  most  gratifying.  It  has  already  proven 
of  great  value.  You  are  urged  to  commend  it  to  your  teachers, 
and  to  explain  its  value  and  use  at  your  associations.  At  the  nor- 
Doal  institute  you  will  do  well  to  have  some  instructor  who  thor- 
oughly appreciates  the  importance  of  a  course  of  study,  give 
talks  to  the  teachers,  explaining  the  best  methods  of  using  it. 

Oondusion.  Under  the  law  you  are  to  serve  as  the  medium 
of  communication  between  this  department  and  the  school  offi- 
cers and  teachers  of  your  county.  We  express  the  sincere  hope 
ttiat  any  circulars  or  blanks  intended  for  teachers  and  school 
officers  wiU  be  promptly  distributed.  This  suggestion  is  made 
with  full  knowledge  that  in  the  past  an  occasional  superintends 
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ent  has  persistently  declined  to  perform  this  important  official 
duty. 

Li  the  past  it  has  been  customary  for  this  department  to  look 
to  the  county  superintendents  for  aid  and  support  in  the  educa- 
tional work.  This  we  shall  certainly  do  in  the  future;  and  we 
express  the  hope  that  during  the  biennial  period  upon  which  we 
have  just  entered  our  relations  will  continue  most  cordial,  and 
that  through  our  combined  efforts  the  cause  of  education  may 
be  immeasurably  strengthened  and  improved. 

Richard  C.  Barrett, 
tSui>erintendent  Public  Instruction 

January  8,  1902. 


TO  BOARDS  OF  DIRECTORS. 


Note. — In  accordance  with  section  2735  of  the  code,  each  county  super- 
intendent will  send  the  secretary  of  every  school  corporation  a  copy  of  this 
circular  at  once,  to  be  read  to  the  board  at  its  regular  meeting  on  the  third 
Monday  in  March. 

It  is  an  honor  not  lightly  to  be  esteemed  to  be  chosen  by  the 
electors  to  supervise  the  school  interests  of  any  community. 
The  right  use  of  the  power  conferred  means  improved  school 
premises,  beautified  pounds  and  buildings,  better  equipment, 
enlarged  libraries,  buildings  repaired  and  cleansed,  trees  planted, 
walks  laid  out,  fences  built,  longer  school  year,  less  frequent 
changes  of  teachers,  and  better  teachers  at  higher  wages. 

The  opportunity  you  have  to  at  least  attempt  these  and  other 
needed  improvements  is  yours  by  the  expressed  wishes  of  your 
constituency,  and  we  congratulate  you  most  heartily. 

The  very  best  is  none  too  good  for  the  chQdren  of  Iowa,  and 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  sincere  hope  that  you  wiD 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less. 

Much  that  is  contained  in  this  circular  has  often  bef^n  writceD 
in  former  communications  which  have  been  sent  you  from  this 
department.  In  our  work,  as  in  yours,  it  often  becomes  neces- 
sary to  repeat  or  restate  previous  suggestions  deemed  important. 
We  shall  at  all  times  endeavor  to  present  for  consideration  only 
such  matters  as  appear  to  us  of  greatest  interest.  Necessarily 
some  suggestions  are  only  applicable  to  certain  districts,  but  no 
topic  is  presented  that  does  not  in  our  opinion  relate  to  the  con- 
ditions in  more  than  one  thousand  schools  of  the  state. 
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We  would  have  you  note  that  conditions  change,  thus  making 
necessary  from  year  to  year  new  plans  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  schools.  Plans  and  methods  suited  to  the  conditions  of  a 
half  century  ago  are  now  antiquated.  You  will  be  called  upon 
to  plan  for  new  buildings.  We  urge  that  you  consult  an  archi- 
tect of  recognized  ability.  The  fact  that  a  small  sum  will  be 
added  to  the  total  expenditures  is  not  significant.  The  comfort, 
health,  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  children  will,  we  hope,  be 
your  chief  concern. 

New  School  Laws.  The  department  now  has  in  prepara- 
tion a  new  edition  of  the  school  laws,  and  it  is  planned  to  place 
the  copy  in  the  hands  of  the  state  printer  as  soon  after  tiie 
ftdjoumment  of  the  Twenty-ninth  General  Assembly  as  is  pos- 
sible. As  soon  as  the  new  edition  is  published,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  copies  will  be  sent  each  county  superintendent  to  supply 
aU  who  are  entitled  to  the  same.  Our  supply  of  the  edition  of 
1807  is  completely  exhausted,  thus  making  it  necessary  for  new 
boards  of  directors  to  request  of  out-going  members  tiie  copies 
9f  the  school  laws  in  their  possession. 

Tree  Planting.  By  the  provisions  of  section  2787  of  the  code 
it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  board  of  each  school  corporation 
fco  set  out  and  properly  protect  twelve  or  more  shade  trees  on 
each  schoolhouse  site  where  such  trees  are  not  now  growing. 

Under  this  section  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent to  call  the  attention  of  boards  neglecting  to  comply  with 
its  requirements.  While  in  many  districts  commendable  pride  is 
taken  in  tree  planting,  there  are  several  thousand  districts  of  the 
.state  where  no  attempt  whatever  is  made  to  comply  with  the  plain 
jmrnsions  of  the  law.  The  beautiful  groves  surrounding  nearly 
all  homes  in  Iowa  are  evidence  that  trees  will  grow  in  all  parts 
of  the  state,  if  properly  planted  and  cared  for.  Tree  planting 
teaches  the  pupil  the  need  and  value  of  forests,  and  cultivates 
his  finer  tastes;  and  the  trees  furnish  relief  and  beauty  for  the 
grounds,  and  afford  protection  from  the  hot  sun  of  summer  and 
the  cold  winds  of  winter. 

Arbor  Day  will  be  observed  in  the  public  schools  on  Friday, 
the  25tfa  of  April,  and  we  urge  that  upon  that  day  boards  of 
directors  comply  with  the  provisions  of  law  as  set  forth  above, 
and  join  with  teachers  and  pupils  in  planting  trees  and  having 
suitable  exercises,  for  which  provision  is  made  in  our  manual  for 
^'Special  Days." 
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School  Ldbraries.  We  desire  again  to  commend  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  boards  of  directors  the  cause  of 
libraries.  Reports  submitted  by  county  superintendents  for  th& 
year  ending  September  1901,  show  that  nearly  $60,000  were 
expended  for  library  books  in  the  rural  schools.  In  addition  to 
the  above  amount  the  people  voluntarily  raised  nearly  S30,000 
additional.  For  many  years  past  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  expended  annually  to  teach  children  to  read,  but  it  is  only 
in  more  recent  years  we  have  come  to  realize  that  it  is  not  only 
a  duty  to  teach  them  to  read,  but  to  provide  them  with  the 
choicest  literature  that  can  be  obtained.  Not  to  do  so  often 
means  that  they  themselves  select  reading  matter  that  is  injur- 
ious, and  often  of  the  most  dangerous  character.  To  care  for 
these  libraries  should  be  considered  a  great  privilege,  and  every 
possible  effort  should  be  made  that  the  people  themselves  may 
have  access  to  the  same. 

A  supplementary  Ust  of  books  is  now  being  prepared  by  the 
state  board  of  educational  examiners,  and  will  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution in  midsummer.  The  present  catalogue  contains  the 
law,  forms  for  keeping  the  records,  with  rules  and  regulations 
for  taking  proper  care  of  books.  On  this  point  let  us  say  that 
while  officers  and  teachers  are  charged  with  selecting  and  caring 
for  the  books,  it  devolves  upon  the  boards  to  select  the  necessary 
library  cases  and  record  books,  and  to  see  that  persons  charged 
with  such  duties  perform  them  in  a  business-like  manner. 

Small  Schools.  This  department  is  in  possession  of  infor- 
mation to  the  effect  that  we  have  more  small  schools  in  opera- 
tion to  our  population  than  any  other  northern  state.  Over 
twenty-five  hundred  districts  have  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  less  than  ten  pupils,  while  many  do  not  average  five  pupils 
in  daily  attendance.  The  law  permits  boards  of  directors  to 
close  schools  and  transport  pupils  to  other  schools  in  the  same 
or  an  adjoining  corporation,  and  we  urge  that  this  be  done 
whenever  there  will  be  a  saving  of  expense  and  children  wiU 
secure  increased  educational  advantages. 

This  department  has  issued  in  pamphlet  form  Chapter  II  of 
the  biennial  report  of  the  office  for  the  years  1900-1901,  relating 
to  the  consolidation  of  districts  and  the  transportation  of  chil- 
dren. Boards  of  directors  interested  in  this  subject  may  be 
supplied  with  a  Umited  number  of  copies  upon  application  to 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
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The  Hand-Book  for  Iowa  Schools.  We  again  respectfully 
urge  that  the  board  of  every  township  and  rural  independent 
distriet  see  that  the  course  of  study  contained  in  the  Hand-book 
is  followed  by  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  the  cor- 
poration. We  have  frequently  spoken  of  the  value  of  a  course 
of  study,  and  deem  it  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  repeat  in  this 
oonneetion  our  former  suggestions.  Any  schools  not  supplied 
wOi  ttie  Hand-book  should  immediately  apply  to  the  county 
superintendent  for  copies.  The  county  superintendent  is 
expected  to  have  a  supply  of  the  Hand-book  for  proper  dis- 
tribution among  the  schools  of  the  county. 

School  Attendance  and  Statistics.  The  summarized  sta- 
tifllics  given  by  county  superintendents  for  the  year  1901  show 
that  there  are  735,159  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years.  Of  this  number  562,662  were  enrolled  in 
public  schools.  When  compared  with  the  statistics  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  it  is  observed  that  while  there  was  an  increase  of 
more  than  four  thousand  in  school  population,  the  number 
enrolled  was  more  than  three  thousand  less  in  1901  than  the 
previous  year.  This  showing  is  unsatisfactory,  and  we  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  co-oper- 
ating with  the  teachers  in  securing  regular  attendance  upon  the 
public  schools.  We  also  ask  that  you  earnestly  request  the  sec- 
tary of  your  corporation  to  closely  inspect  the  Teachers'  Term 
Repc^rts  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  question  as  to  their  accu- 
racy. To  be  of  value,  statistics  should  be  absolutely  correct  in 
every  particular. 

We  also  call  your  especial  attention  to  the  average  daily 
attendance.  Last  year's  statistics  show  that  more  than  180,000 
of  the  children  who  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  failed  to  attend 
regularly.  Only  by  regular  attendance  may  we  hope  to  have 
the  children  secure  the  best  possible  results.  We  commend  this 
important  matter  to  you  for  your  consideration,  and  sincerely 
hope  that  in  every  way  you  will  encourage  children  to  attend 
school  regularly. 

Karch  Meeting  of  Boards.  The  boards  of  all  school  cor- 
porations hold  their  first  regular  meeting  on  the  third  Monday  in 
March.  No  action  of  the  new  board  would  have  any  force  if 
W[en  before  that  date.  The  place  of  meeting  must  be  within 
^  civil  township  in  which  the  corporation  is  situated.  Mem- 
^w- elect  may  qualify  on  or  before  the  third  Monday  in  March. 
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In  case  of  failure  to  elect,  or  to  qualify,  the  incumbent  may  con- 
tinue in  office.  If  he  fails  to  qualify  there  is  a  vaoanoy  to  be 
filled  by  the  board ;  and  the  person  appointed  holds  only  untii 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  electors.  A  director  may  admin- 
ister the  oath  to  any  director- elect  and  to  the  president;  or  such 
person  may  qualify  before  someone  authorized  by  law  to  take  an 
acknowledgment.  Every  duty  imposed  upon  the  board  as  a  body, 
in  order  to  have  legal  standing  must  be  performed  at  a  regular 
or  special  meeting  and  be  made  a  matter  of  record. 

At  this  meeting  boards  are  empowered: 

1.  To  admit  members-elect,  and  to  fill  the  membership  of  the  t)oard. 
See  sections  2757,  2758  and  2771. 

2.  To  elect  by  baUot  from  the  board  a  president,  who  must  take  the  oath 
of  office  required  by  section  5,  article  11,  constitution  of  Iowa.     Section  2757. 

3.  To  require  the  secretary  to  file  with  the  officers  named  in  section  2766, 
a  certificate  of  the  election,  qualification,  and  postoffice  address  of  the  presi- 
dent, secretary  and  treasurer. 

4.  To  transfer  any  surplus  in  the  schoolhouse  fund  unappropriated,  to 
either  the  contingent  or  teachers'  fund,  if  instructed  by  the  electors  to  do  so. 
Sections  2749  and  2778. 

5.  To  provide  for  the  teaching  of  any  special  study  ordered  by  the  elec- 
tors to  be  taught  as  a  branch.     Sections  2749  and  2778. 

6.  To  take  the  proper  steps  to  carry  out  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  elec- 
tors upon  matters  within  the  control  of  such  electors .     Sections  2778  and  2779. 

7.  To  make  any  contracts,  purchases,  payments,  and  sales  neoessavf  tt 
carry  out  a  vote  of  the  electors.     Section  2778. 

8.  To  confer  with  the  county  superintendent  as  to  the  most  approYed 
plan  for  the  erection  of  any  schoolhouse.     Section  2779. 

9.  To  fix  schoolhouse  sites  and  to  order  the  removal  of  any  schoolhouse. 
Section  2773. 

10.  To  establish  graded  or  union  schools  wherever  they  may  be  dtat- 
able.     Section  2776. 

11.  To  prescribe  a  course  of  study  and  the  branches  to  be  taught.  Sec- 
tion 2772.  This  must  include  the  subjects  directed  to  be  taught  in  all  schools 
by  section  2775. 

12.  To  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  needed  for  the  general 
government  of  the  schools.    Section  2772. 

13  To  provide  for  change  of  text-books, if  so  voted  by  the  electors.  Sec* 
tion  2829. 

14.  To  use  contingent  fund  in  the  treasury  to  purchase  records,  diction- 
aries, library  books,  maps  and  apparatus,  to  the  extent  of  $25  yearly  for 
each  schoolroom.     Section  2783. 

15.  To  furnish  the  necessary  books  to  indigent  pupils.  Section  2783. 
If  free  text-books  have  been  voted,  the  board  will  take  measures  to  carry 
out  such  vote.     Section  2837. 

16.  To  give  especial  attention  to  the  matter  of  convenient  water  closets, 
as  required  by  the  mandatory  provisions  of  Section  2784. 
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.    Whete  county  ttniformity  is  not  in  force,  to  purchase  text-books  to 
lold  to  pnpils  in  accordance  with  sections  2824  to  2828. 

To  direct  shade  trees  set  out  on  each  site  where  the  required  num- 
not  now  in  growing  condition.    Section  2787. 

To  effect  an  insurance  on  school  property  with  unappropriated  con- 
it  fund.     Section  2783. 

To  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  treasurer,  and  make  a 
T  settlement  with  him.     Sections  2780  and  2769. 

To  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  thought  necessary  to 
[>1  and  govern  the  board  as  a  body.    Section  2772. 
.    In  school  towniEhips,  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
of  each  director  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.    Sections  2772 
785. 

To  determine  the  number  of  schools,  the  time  more  than  six  months 
ihall  be  taught, and  where  each  child  shall  attend  school.  Section  2773. 
.  To  elect  teachers  and  to  fix  the  compensation  of  each  teacher.  Sec- 
778. 

To  estimate  the  amounts  required  for  the  teachers'  and  contingent 
i,  and  for  text-books,  and  cause  the  secretary  to  certify  the  same,  with 
mount  voted  by  the  electors  for  school  house  purposes,  to  the  board  of 
visors.     Sections  2753,  2806  and  2825. 

In  school  townships,  to  apportion  the  schoolhouse  taxes  among  the 
ilstricts,  and  cause  the  secretary  to  certify  such  apportionment  in  strict 
dance  with  section  2806. 

To  direct  upon  what  terms  non-residents  not  entitled  by  section  2803 
end,  may  be  admitted.    Section  2804. 

.    To  arrange  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  other  districts,  and  to 
de  for  transporting  children  to  school.     Section  2774. 

To  provide  for  the  visitation  of  the  schools  of  the  district  by  one  or 
of  the  members  of  the  board.     Section  2782. 

In  independent  school  districts,  to  make  provision  for  a  kindergar- 
ir  the  instruction  of  small  children.     Section  2777. 

To  vote  a  rate  of  schoolhouse  tax  to  pay  interest  on  bonds,  or  to 
he  principal  maturing,  if  the  electors  have  failed  so  to  vote.     Section 

To  take  any  other  action  consistent  with  the  law  that  will  tend  to 
lae  the  value  and  efficieny  of  the  schools. 

Richard  C.  Barrstt, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 
irch  1,  1902. 
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OFFICIAL  CALL  TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In  accordance  with  section  2622  of  the  code,  which  providee 
that  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  meet  the 
county  superintendents  at  such  points  in  the  state  as  may  te 
most  suitable,  you  are  hereby  called  to  meet  in  convention  as 
follows: 

Washington,  April  3  and  4 ;  Spencer,  April  10  and  11 ;  Water- 
loo, April  15  and  16;  Council  Bluffs,  April  17  and  18;  Des 
Moines,  April  22  and  23. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  DISCUSSION: 

1.  Recent  school  legislation. 

2.  The  National  Educational  Association  at  Minneapolis,  July  8-11. 

3.  Character  of  teachers'  county  examination  questions. 

4.  How  may  the  institute  be  made  of  greatest  value  to  teachers? 

5.  The  new  edition  of  the  school  laws. 

6.  What  shall  be  done  with  the  inefficient  teachers?  With  the  aged 
teachers? 

7.  The  county  superintendent  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  law  enforciag 
fower. 

8.  Should  all  applicants  be  examined  upon  the  expiration  of  their  cer- 
tificates, or  should  certificates  be  duplicated  upon  proofs  of  successful  teacb- 
ing  experience?    Why? 

9.  Graduation  from  common  schools.     From  normal  institutes. 

10.  How  may  the  department  of  public  instruction  render  better  senriie 
to  the  cause  of  common  school  education? 

11 .  Under  what  conditions  should  the  county  superintendent  encourage 
the  establishing  of  township  high  schools?  Of  central  graded  schools?  Of 
the  consolidation  of  schools?    Of  the  transportation  of  pupils? 

12.  The  Iowa  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

13.  How  may  school  property  be  improved? 

14 •     The  benefit  of  a  uniform  system  of  blanks  for  Iowa  schools. 
15.     Agriculture  and  horticulture  in  rural  schools. 

Meetings  in  each  case  will  begin  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the 
first  date  given. 

Section  2742  guarantees  to  you  the  expenses  incurred  i» 
attendance  upon  one  of  these  meetings.  It  is  expected  that  yon 
will  be  present  and  take  an  active  part,  unless  for  some  go«d 
reason  you  are  prevented  from  attending. 
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Superintendents  quite  generally  ag^ree  that  they  reoeive  tke 
greatest  help  from  these  informal  conferences.  We  hope  to 
meet  superintendents  at  one  meeting  at  least. 

Richard  C.  Barrett, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 
March  15,  1902. 


PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  TO  CONDUCTORS  AND 
INSTRUCTORS  IN  NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 

V  

Many  of  the  suggestions  of  other  years  are  embodied  in  thie 

circular.  This  appears  necessary  because  of  the  large  number 
of  new  instructors  each  year.  The  statistics  show  that  the  num- 
ber of  attendants  upon  the  institute  has  annually  diminished 
until  the  enrollment  exceeds  only  slightly  the  number  of  teach- 
ers required.  If  this  fact  is  an  indication  that  less  academic 
work  is  to  be  undertaken  and  more  professional  made  possible, 
the  change  should  be  gladly  welcomed. 

The  importance  of  the  Normal  Institute  as  a  part  of  our  school 
system  cannot  easily  be  overestimated.  To  many  teachers  it  is 
the  only  school  in  which  they  can  get  any  training  in  the  best 
means  of  discipline  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. To  many  others  it  is  the  only  place  to  which  they  can 
go  annually  for  new  draughts  of  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  to 
refresh  them  for  another  year's  work.  To  all  teachers  it  should 
provide  the  means  of  getting  increased  information,  securing 
better  training,  and  developing  higher  ideals  of  professional  life. 

The  results  of  the  institute  depend  very  largely  upon  the  high 
character  and  teaching  ability  of  the  instructors.  As  the  teacher 
is  so  is  the  school;  and  as  the  instructors  are  so  is  the  institute. 
If  they  are  punctual  in  attendance,  prompt  in  management,  and 
particular  in  work,  the  teachers  will  follow  their  example.  If 
Uiey  are  concise  in  statement,  careful  in  expression,  and  clear  in 
histruction ,  the  teachers  will  imitate  their  style.  If  they  are  exact 
in  results,  energetic  in  action,  and  enthusiastic  in  spirit,  the 
^hers  will  be  so  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

To  make  the  institute  a  success  the  instructors  must  not  for- 
get that  it  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  in 
better  means  of  discipline  aud  more  successful  methods  of 
i&stmction.     It  should,  therefore,  be  a  model  school  in  both 
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these  respects,  so  that  teachers  may  learn  by  example  as  well  u 
precept.  Though  it  is  not  the  primary  object  of  the  institute  to 
give  academic  instruction,  yet  in  most  counties  it  is  generally 
found  necessary  to  do  so  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
had  the  requisite  preparation.  In  giving  such  instruction  the 
opportunity  should  be  used  for  illustrating  the  best  methods  (A 
presenting  and  teaching  the  subject. 

That  the  institute  may  give  the  largest  returns  for  the 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  there  must  be  a  definite  plan  of 
the  work  and  a  proper  division  of  the  time.  In  this  way  each 
subject  and  each  instructor  will  receive  a  rightful  share,  which 
is  a  matter  of  simple  justice.  This  will  prevent  a  dragging  and 
loss  of  time  in  some  classes  and  hurried  and  inefiScien^  work  in 
others.  Not  only  should  the  time  be  properly  divided,  buteveiy 
minute  of  it  should  be  carefully  used  to  the  best  advantage.  To 
do  this  each  instructor  must  have  his  own  part  of  the  work  well 
planned  and  thoroughly  wrought  out,  so  that  he  may  daify 
exemplify  to  the  teachers  the  qualities  of  promptness  and  prepa- 
ration. 

The  legitimate  and  most  important  duty  of  the  instructors  is 
to  give  instruction,  rather  than  to  hear  recitations;  yet  in  giving 
instruction,  they  should  properly  develop  and  carefully  illustrate 
all  the  elements  that  belong  to  the  class  recitation.  The  bept 
methods  of  doing  this  work  should  be  presented  not  only  in  a 
theoretical  sense,  but  in  a  practical  way  before  the  class.  The 
instruction  should  be  clear,  direct,  forceful,  enthusiastic,  eoter- 
taining,  and  especially  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers 
in  attendance.  Teachers  should  be  taught  how  to  study  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  information  and  for  making  special  prepara- 
tion for  the  daily  work  in  their  own  schools. 

To  use  the  language  of  another,  it  is  necessary  that  ^^in  order 
to  adapt  improved  methods  to  the  ungraded  schools,  teachers 
must  be  shown  how  these  methods  can  be  used.  Simply  teUing 
teachers  that  these  methods  must  be  modified  to  suit  their  oir- 
cumstances  will  not  do.  It  is  the  province  of  the  instructor  to 
point  out  these  modifications  and  fix  them  well  in  the  minds  of 
unskilled  teachers.  This  is  the  vital  point  upon  which  our 
teachers  need  help."  They  may  know  the  theory  by  heart  but 
not  be  able  to  make  the  application  until  they  see  it  done  by  one 
skilled  in  the  work  by  much  experience  and  practice. 

The  most  important  thing  to  be  done  in  an  institute  is  not  to 
impart  information  that  will  assist  in  securing  a  certificate  nor 
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alone  to  drill  in  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  teaching,  but  to 
inspire  the  lifeless,  strengthen  the  weak,  encourage  the  disoour- 
iiged,  and  elevate  the  teachers'  ideals  of  their  work  and  life. 
The  instructor  should  stand  before  the  class,  a  living  embodi- 
nent  of  the  highest  type  of  manhood  or  womanhood,  and  the 
Msfe  pmetical  example  of  what  every  teacher  should  become. 
Phe  general  exercises,  which  bring  all  the  teachers  together, 
iresent  a  good  opportunity  to  excite  the  zeal,  arouse  the  enthusi- 
OD,  and  increase  the  interest  of  teachers  in  their  own  success 
nd  that  of  the  schools  over  which  they  may  preside. 

Your  especial  attention  is  called  to  the  "Preliminary  Thoughts 
ad  Considerations"  in  the  Manual  for  Normal  Institutes.  The 
hole  Manual  is  commended  to  you  for  your  most  careful  con- 
deration.  At  great  labor  and  no  small  expense  this  work  has 
Ben  prepared  by  the  state,  and  will  be  found  the  safest  guide 
NT  both  instructors  and  teachers  to  follow. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  lend  most  earnest  effort  to  the 
lying  of  helpful  and  practical  suggestions.  To  illustrate :  The 
lachers  in  idl  the  rural  districts  of  Iowa  have  in  a  sense,  by  law, 
96n  made  librarians  during  the  time  schools  are  in  session.  A 
laaonable  and  proper  amount  of  time  may  profitably  be  spent 
I  explaining  the  care  of  books,  the  necessity  of  book  cases, 
sw  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  library,  the  keeping  of  the 
Inrary  records,  etc.  Teachers  should  be  impressed  with  the 
botihat  since  such  a  comparatively  small  number  of  pupils 
rer  complete  a  prescribed  course  of  study  it  is  important 
lat  ihey  be  taught  to  educate  themselves  through  the  meann 
f  books. 

Let  at  least  a  part  of  the  time  placed  at  your  command  be 
hren  to  explaining  the  right  use  of  the  "Hand-Book  for  Iowa 
tohools." 

You  are  asked  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  compulsory 
iuciktion  law  rec^itly  enacted.  Its  passage  means  much  for 
iucation  in  this  state.  All  teachers  should  before  the  close  of 
16  institute  be  made  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  law,  and 
rged  to  co-operate  in  its  enforcement. 

In  concluding  this  friendly  word  of  greeting,  I  do  so  with  the 
rm  conviction  that  your  approval  as  an  instructor  by  this 
epartment  is  for  the  very  best  interests  of  the  children  of  the 
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oommonwealth.     Directly  or  indirectly  you  touch  the  lives  of 
three-quarter  millions  of  them. 

To  influence  this  army  for  right  living  is  the  highest  honor. 

Richard  C.  Barrett. 
Superintendent  Public  Instnmtion, 
June  2,  1902. 


THE  SCHOOL  ENUMERATION. 


To  Oounty  Superintendents:  The  taking  of  the  annual 
enumeration  of  school  children  is  so  important  that  we  address 
you  for  the  purpose  of  urging  that  you  leave  nothing  undone  to 
secure  prompt  and  accurate  returns. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  school  census  includes  all  persons 
between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  are  residents  of 
the  district.  No  exception  whatever  is  made,  and  to  be  com- 
plete the  list  must  include  the  names  of  all  persons  of  the  stipu- 
lated age  even  if  married  or  temporarily  absent  to  attend  school 
or  engage  in  other  work.  A  child  in  one  of  the  charitable  or 
reformatory  institutions  must  be  enumerated  in  the  district  where 
its  parents  reside.  To  do  justly  with  all  the  districts,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  have  a  correct  hst  of  all  who  are  entitled  to 
school  privileges  in  each  separate  district. 

Section  9  of  the  law  for  compulsory  attendance  says:  * '  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  all  oflficers,  empowered  to  take  the  school  census,  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  children  of  the  ages  of  seven  (7)  to  fourteen  (14)  years,  inclusive, 
in  their  respective  districts."  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  county  superin- 
tendent to  give  timely  notice  of  this  new  requirement  to  the  secretary  of  etdi 
school  corporation  and  the  director  in  each  subdistrict,  as  it  must  be  made 
a  part  of  the  superintendent's  annual  report  to  this  department. 

The  time  for  taking  the  enumeration  is  fixed  by  the  statute, 
which  should  be  strictly  followed.  Section  2785  says  that  "each 
director  shall,  between  the  first  and  tenth  days  of  September  in 
each  year,  prepare  a  list  of  the  heads  of  families  in  his  subdis- 
trict,  the  number  and  sex  of  all  children  of  school  age,  and  by 
the  fifteenth  day  of  said  month  report  this  list  to  the  secretary  of 
the  school  township,  who  shall  make  full  record  thereof.**  Sec- 
tion 2764,  referring  to  the  duties  of  the  secretary,  says:  "He 
shall,  between  the  first  day  of  September  and  the  third  Monday 
in  September  of  each  ^ear,  enter  in  a  book  made  for  that  pur* 
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i;)ose,  the  name,  sex  and  age  of  every  person  between  five  and 
twenty-one  residing  in  the  corporation,  together  with  the  name 
of  the  parent  or  guardian." 

We  call  your  attention  to  this  important  matter  so  that  you 
may  use  the  best  means  possible  to  have  the  enumeration  taken 
at  the  right  time,  and  with  the  utmost  care  in  respect  to  securing 
an  accurate  count  in  every  district  in  your  county.  We  suggest 
that  it  may  be  well  to  send  blanks  to  secretaries,  and  directors 
in  subdistricts,  containing  form  number  34,  for  their  help  and 
^dance  in  performing  their  duty  in  this  matter. 

Richard  C.  Barrett, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

August  10,  1902. 


TO  B0ARD8  OF  DIRECTORS. 


NoTB  TO  County  Supbrintbndbnts:  In  accordance  with  section  2735 
yon  wiU  please  send  to  the  secretary  of  every  school  corporation  in  your 
conoty  a  copy  of  this  circular  to  be  read  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  on  the  third  Monday  in  September. 

Ghreeting.  The  common  schools  are  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance in  the  development  of  the  people  and  the  uplifting  of  the 
race  intellectually,  physically  and  morally,  than  any  other 
agency.  In  them  the  masses  must  be  trained.  The  state  is 
beginning  to  unlock  the  vaults  of  the  state  treasury  and  give 
more  of  its  material  wealth  to  improve  and  develop  the  higher 
educational  institutions.  This  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
those  in  charge  the  largest  and  best  institution  of  the  kind,  but 
to  give  to  the  youth  of  the  state  the  best  opportunity  to  develop 
themselves  and  to  grow  in  all  the  graces.  The  more  liberal  pol- 
icy now  adopted  and  followed  in  state  educational  matters  is 
oommended  to  you  as  a  suitable  example  to  follow  in  local  edu- 
eatioQitl  interests.  There  should  be  no  waste  of  funds;  no 
extravagance;  no  superfluous  equipment;  no  teachers  on  full  pay 
and  part  work;  no  small  schools  devoid  of  interest,  and  con- 
ducted for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher,  or  director,  or  neighbor 
with  whom  she  boards;  but  wise  liberality  joined  to  sensible 
economy  should  be  the  motto  of  every  board. 


y 
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Improvement  in  individual  schools  and  in  the  system  itself 
demands  first  careful  thinking.  Official  acts  of  boards  of  direc- 
tors often  aSect  the  life  and  development  of  a  community  for 
years,  and  sometimes  the  physical  well  being  of  children  for  life. 
To  avoid  injury  to  health  there  must  be  exercised  a  wise  disere- 
tion  in  choosing  sites,  planning  buildings,  heating,  ventilating 
and  lighting  the  same,  prescribing  courses  of  study,  determin- 
ing the  length  of  the  school  day  for  small  children,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  programs.  The  whole  business  of  education  is 
most  serious,  requires  thought,  and  should  not  be  lightly 
considered. 

^  Attention  is  called  to  the  following  subjects,    which   are 
deemed  of  importance : 

New  School  Liaws.  The  new  edition  of  the  School  Laws 
has  been  issued,  and  copies  of  the  same  bound  in  paper  will  be 
supplied  to  each  school  director  by  the  county  superintendent, 
and  one  copy  bound  in  cloth  to  each  school  corporation.  The 
former  editions  of  the  School  Law  should  be  laid  aside  as  they 
are  most  likely  to  mislead.  The  explanatory  notes  printed  in 
connection  with  the  law  governing  school  corporations  have 
been  carefully  revised,  and  will  be  found  to  be  very  helpful.  As 
is  generally  understood,  these  notes  are  based  upon  decisions 
of  the  supreme  court,  opinions  of  the  attorney-general,  and  the 
decisions  and  opinions  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

Oompulsory  Education.  The  enactment  by  the  last  legis- 
lature of  the  compulsory  education  law  marks  an  important 
point  in  the  development  of  our  educational  system.  The  proper 
interpretation  of  the  law  and  its  right,  just  and  perfect  enforce- 
ment, will  do  much  to  rightly  educate  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren who  have  been  deprived,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  of  the 
benefits  of  established  schools.  The  state  has  not  presimied  to 
say  exactly  where  children  shall  attend,  so  long  as  they  shall  be 
taught  the  common  school  branches.  Boards  will  do  well  to 
note  that  children  of  the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen  years  inclusive 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  must  attend  school 
twelve  consecutive  weeks  '*each  school,  year."  The  school 
year  for  school  purposes  should  be  regarded  as  beginning  on 
the  third  Monday  in  March,  when  a  new  board  enters  upon  its 
duties.     Note  57,  section  2773,  School  Laws.   Also  section  2778. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  law  is  important  since  it  gives  to 
boards  of  directors  authority  to  provide  for  the  instruction  (rf 
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ahildren  who  are  habitually  truant.  At  their  discretion^  boards 
may  establish  truant  schools,  or  set  aside  a  separate  room  in 
any  school  building  for  that  purpose.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  will  be  but  little,  if  any,  need  of  truant  schools.  Where 
Oasfe  is  a  necessity  for  such,  however,  the  board  should  not 
hesitate  to  act  promptly,  but  with  discretion.  The  right  enforce* 
meat  of  the  law  will  call  for  an  interested  and  educated  public 
aentiment,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  boards  will  attempt  to 
Becure  the  co-operation  of  parents  in  their  efforts  to  carry  the 
law  into  effect. 

The  Training  of  Teachers.  To  supply  competent  and 
Gained  teachers  for  the  schools  is  the  most  difficult  as  well  as 
the  most  important  matter  in  connection  with  the  entire  educa- 
tional system.  In  partial  recognition  of  this  the  last  general 
lesembly  passed  a  law  which  provides  for  the  inspection,  recog- 
lition  and  supervision  of  schools  designed  for  the  instruction 
uid  training  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools. 

Desirous  of  executing  the  law  in  its  fullest  and  highest  sense, 
md  anxious  to  see  all  of  the  children  of  the  state  under  the 
lontrol  of  trained  teachers  the  state  board  of  educational  exam- 
ners  has  provided  that  the  graduates  of  any  school  having  at 
east  one  year  in  the  science  and  art  of  education  in  its  course, 
Lnd  being  fully  accredited  by  the  State  university,  may  be 
idmitted  to  the  examination  for  a  two  years'  state  certificate. 
Schools  now  fully  accredited  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
senefits  of  the  law,  should  proviiie  in  the  junior  or  senior  year 
for  a  year's  work  in  pedagogy  and  apply  to  the  president  of  the 
state  board  of  educational  examiners  for  inspection.  Proper 
application  blanks  may  be  had  by  writing  to  this  office. 

Graduates  of  approved  accredited  schools  granted  certificates 
ulider  this  law  will  be  authorized  to  teach  the  studies  enumerated 
in  the  certificate,  in  any  public  school  in  the  state. 

The  new  law  offers  advantages  which  we  think  will  appeal  to 
ihose  in  your  high  schools  who  may  contemplate  teaching.  We 
lommend  the  whole  subject  to  you  for  your  most  careful  con- 
idaration,  believing  that  since  so  many  of  our  high  school 
Taduates  enter  upon  the  work  of  teaching,  you  will  be  fully 
warranted  in  adjusting  your  course  of  study  so  as  to  permit 
lose  who  desire,  to  obtain  the  required  instruction. 

Library  Books.    In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law 

bich  require  that  at  least  biennially  the  board  of  educational 

raminers  shall  recommend  lists  of  books  suitable  for  use  in 
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school  district  libraries,  a  supplementary  list  has  been  prepared, 
and  a  catalogue  containing  the  same  has  been  issued.  The 
catalogues  will  be  distributed  to  those  entitled  to  them  from  the 
office  of  the  county  superintendent.  The  library  movement  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  good  schools  and  in 
the  promotion  of  the  best  educational  work  of  the  state,  and  you 
are  urged  to  give  the  movement  your  continued  co-operation. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  library  law  a  certain  amount  of 
money  is  to  be  expended  annually,  in  all  school  townships  and 
rural  independent  districts  for  library  books.  The  money  for 
this  purpose  is  derived  from  interest  on  the  permanent  school 
fund,  being  apportioned  annually  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
$100,000  to  the  various  school  corporations  of  the  state.  The 
general  assembly  has  ordered  that  a  certain  number  of  cents 
per  pupil  shall  be  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school 
libraries  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

The  library  in  the  school  is  no  longer  considered  a  luxury, 
but  a  necessity,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  excellent  beginning  that 
has  been  made  to  provide  the  schools  with  the  best  books,  wiD 
be  continued  with  still  greater  interest. 

While  the  law  provides  that  books  shall  be  purchased  between 
the  third  Monday  of  September  and  the  first  day  of  December, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  purchase  of  books  will  be  made  early  in  the 
school  year  in  order  that  the  children  may  have  the  benefit  to 
the  greatest  degree.  County  and  city  superintendent^  will  be 
found  most  willing  to  co-operate  with  you  in  this  as  in  other 
educational  work. 

The  money  withheld  from  the  apportionment  cannot  be  used 
for  any  purpose  except  the  purchase  of  library  books,  but  the 
contingent  fund  may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  record  books 
and  book  cases,  both  of  which  are  necessary  for  the  protection 
and  care  of  the  books.  The  board  should  not  only  see  that  these 
things  are  supplied,  but  properly  used  by  the  secretary  and 
librarian  having  charge  of  the  libraries.  Independent  districts 
of  cities,  towns  and  villages  may  avail  themselves  of  this  law  and 
withhold  money  from  the  apportionment  for  library  purposes  by 
an  affirmative  vote  of  the  board. 

liOW  Wages  and  Poor  Teachers.  Authentic  information 
at  hand  shows  that  while  in  a  few  localities  teachers'  wages  have 
been  slightly  advanced  there  has  not  been  a  sufficient  'increase 
to  induce  many  of  the  best  teachers  to  continue  teaching.  County 
superintendents  quite  generally  agree  they  are  unable  to  keep 
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good  teachers  at  present  wages.  It  is  our  deliberate  opinion, 
based  upon  statements  of  superintendents,  that  at  least  one-fifth 
of  those  certificated  each  year  are  licensed  solely  because  there 
are  no  others  to  fill  the  schools,  and  that  they  are  not  competent. 

While  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  an  advance  in  the  monthly 
wages  paid,  will  at  once  give  superior  teachers  to  all  schools,  we 
think  it  will  be  an  inducement  for  those  now  teaching,  to  con- 
tinue, and  for  others  to  prepare  themselves  and  enter  upon  the 
work.  Unquestionably,  higher  wages  will  result  in  greater  per- 
manency, a  longer  tenure  of  service,  and  improved  schools. 

Teachers'  Oertiflcates.  Section  2788  is  explicit  in  its  state- 
ment that  no  person  shall  be  employed  as  a  teacher  and  paid 
from  the  public  fimds  unless  he  holds  a  certificate  from  the 
oounty  superintendent  or  the  state  board  of  educational  exami* 
ners.  And  it  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  yourselves,  as  well  as  to  the 
public,  to  observe  that  teachers  elected  to  positions  in  your 
sohools  are  the  holders  of  certificates  which  enumerate  the  stud- 
ies the  holder  is  authorized  to  teach.  The  fact  that  the  teacher 
is  certificated  is  not  sufficient.  He  may  not  legally  give  instruc- 
tion in  branches  other  than  those  covered  by  the  certificate 
granted.  See  note  4,  section  2630;  note  6,  section  2736;  note 
14,  section  2775,  and  note  20,  section  2778.  Without  special 
mention  in  the  teacher's  contract,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  only 
the  usual  common  branches  and  others  included  in  the  course  of 
study  are  to  be  taught. 

The  Treasurer's  Beport.  When  the  treasurer  of  the  school 
corporation  makes  his  annual  report  on  the  third  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember, he  should  be  required  to  produce  or  fully  account  for  all 
funds  of  the  district  on  hand.  A  complete  settlement  should  be 
made  with  him,  and  a  statement  to  that  effect  should  be  placed 
on  record.  His  report  and  that  of  the  secretary  should  be  filed 
at  once  with  the  county  superintendent. 

Hand-Book  for  Iowa  Schools.  At  the  expense  of  the 
0tate  there  has  been  provided  a  copy  of  the  ^ 'Hand- Book  for 
Iowa  Schools**  for  every  school.  The  Hand-book  contains  a 
course  of  study  which  has  been  pronounced  of  the  greatest  value. 
Teachers  have  been  instructed  in  the  normal  institutes  how  they 
may  best  use  the  course.  Himdreds  of  them  are  reported  as  doing 
80.  There  should  be  no  exceptions.  In  the  work  of  classifying 
and  harmonizing  our  schools  it  is  necessary  that  all  should  labor 
toward  a  common  end  if  the  highest  results  are  attained.    You 
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will  do  well  to  insist  that  the  prescribed  course  of  study  shall  be 
followed.  Any  additional  copies  of  the  Hand-book  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  the  county  superintendent. 

We  thank  you  for  the  support  and  co-operation  we  have 
received  at  your  hands,  and  bespeak  your  continued  assLStanoe 
in  advancing  the  educational  interests  of  our  state. 

September  Meeting.  The  boards  of  all  school  districts  are  required  by 
law  to  hold  a  regular  meeting  on  the  third  Monday  in  September.  Among 
the  items  of  business  that  may  be  transacted  are  the  following: 

1.  To  fill,  by  ballot,  any  vacancies  among  the  officers  or  members  of 
the  board .     Section  277 1 . 

2.  To  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  treasurer,  and  make  a 
proper  settlement  with  him.     Section  2769. 

3.  To  elect  a  secretary,  and  also  a  treasurer  in  all  districts  in  which  be 
is  not  chosen  by  the  electors.     Section  2757. 

4.  To  fix  the  compensation  of  secretary  and  treasurer.  Section  2780. 
And  to  fix  the  amount  of  their  bonds.     Section  2760. 

5.  To  fix  schoolhouse  sites,  and  to  order  the  removal  of  any  school- 
house.     Section  2773. 

6.  To  establish  graded  and  higher  schools  wherever  they  may  be  neces- 
sary.    Section  2776. 

7.  To  prescribe  a  course  of  study  in  the  branches  to  be  taught.  Sec- 
tion 2772. 

8.  To  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  owd 
government,  as  a  board,  and  ihat  of  the  directors,  officers,  teachers  and 
pupils.     Section  2772. 

9.  To  determine  the  number  of  schools,  and  the  time  more  than  six 
months  that  they  shall  be  taught  during  the  year.     Section  2773. 

10.  To  direct  up^n  what  terms  nonresidents,  not  entitled  by  section 
2773  to  attend  free  of  tuition,  may  be  admitted.     Section  2804. 

11.  To  effect  an  insurance  on  school  property  with  contingent  fund  not 
otherwise  appropriated .     Section  2783. 

12.  To  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  director  in 
each  subdistrict  in  school  townships,  in  the  proper  discharge  of  his  official 
duties.     Section  2785. 

13.  To  make  any  contracts,  purchases,  payments  and  sales  necesssaiy 
to  carry  out  a  vote  of  the  electors.     Sections  2749  and  2778. 

14.  To  use  any  unappropriated  contingent  fund  in  the  treasury  to  pur 
chase  dictionaries,  library  books,  maps,  charts  and  apparatus.  Section 
2783. 

15.  To  arrange  for  building  and  maintaining  fences  about  schoolhouse 
grounds.  Chapter  88,  laws  of  Twenty-seventh  General  Assembly.  See 
page  99,  School  Laws  of  1902. 

16.  To  issue  *  'funding  bonds"  to  pay  any  judgment,  or  any  bonds  law* 
fully  issued  against  the  corporation.     Section  2812. 

17.  To  give  special  attention  to  the  matter  of  convenient  water-dotets, 
as  required  by  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the  law.     Section  2784. 
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18.  To  instmct  the  treasurtr  how  much  more  than  five  cents  lor  each 
papil  ennmerated  shall  be  withheld  for  library  parpoaes.  Chapter  110,  Acts 
of  the  Twenty-eighth  General  Assembly.    Page  103,  Laws  of  1902. 

19.  To  instruct  the  secretary  to  file  with  the  county  superintendent, 
county  auditor  and  county  treasurer  the  name  and  postoffice  address  of  the 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  district,  promptly  according  to  the 
law.    Section  2766. 

20.  To  take  any  other  action  consistent  with  the  law  that  will  tend  to 
iacrtsse  the  value  and  effidency  of  the  schools. 

Richard  C.  Barjlbtt. 
SuperinUndeni  Public  Instruction. 
Aagnst  20,  1902.  , 


RBGULATIONa  GOVERNING  UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  TEACHERS'  COUNTY  CERTIFICATES,  1902. 


OPINION  OF  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 


Section  2622  of  the  Code  provides: 

"He  (the  superintendent  of  public  instruction)  shall  be  charged  with  the 
gCDeial  supervision  of  all  the  county  superintendents  and  the  common  schools 
of  Uie  state." 

Section  2735  provides: 

"He  (the  county  superintendent  j  shall  at  all  times  comply  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  all  matters  within  that 
officer's  jurisdiction,  and  serve  as  the  organ  of  communication  between  him 
tad  school  township,  district  or  independent  district  authorities,  and  trans- 
mit to  them  or  the  teachers  thereof,  all  blanks,  circulars  or  other  communi- 
cations designed  for  them." 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  in  enacting  these  statutes  to  give  to 
the  snperintendent  of  public  instruction  the  general  supervision  over  all 
school  matters  in  the  state,  and  to  make  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
ineach  county  the  means  whereby  the  rulings  and  acts  of  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  are  conveyed  to  or  communicated  to  the  persons  within 
fl)e  county . 

'  Under  the  power  so  conferred  by  the  legislature,  the  superintendent  of 
^blic  instruction  has  authority  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  county 
ttperintendents  shall  issue  certificates  to  applicants  therefor,  and  to  prescribe 
the  names  and  character  of  the  certificates  to  be  issued  by  the  county  super- 
intendents. 

1  think  it  is  also  within  the  power  of  the  superintendent  uf  public  instruc- 
^  to  specify  the  minimum  age  of  applicants  to  wnom  certificates  may  be 
ivoed  by  county  superintendents . 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In  harmony  with  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  the  fol- 
lowing regulations  with  reference  to  uniform  examinations  fox 
teachers'  certificates  are  hereby  prescribed  for  the  g^ddance  of 
county  superintendents,  to  take  effect  September  15,  1902. 

REGULATIONS. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Teachers'  certificates  issued  by  county  superintendents  shall 
be  of  three  grades,  namely :  first,  second  and  third.  A  spedal 
certificate  and  a  kindergarten  certificate  are  authorized  by  law. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Term.  Certificates  of  this  grade  shall  be  issued  for  a  tenn 
of  two  years. 

Educational  Bequirements.  The  examination  of  oandi* 
dates  shall  include  competency  in  and  ability  to  teach  orthog- 
raphy, reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar, 
history  of  the  United  States,  didactics,  physiology  and  hygiene 
including  special  reference  to  effects  of  alcohol,  stimulants  and 
narcotics,  elementary  civics,  elementary  algebra,  elements  of 
physics,  elementary  economics  and  music. 

Experience.  Candidates  must  submit  proof  of  thirty-siz 
weeks  successful  experience  in  teaching. 

Standing  Required.  For  certificates  of  this  grade,  candi- 
dates must  attain  an  average  standing  of  90  per  cent;  and  in 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  gram* 
mar,  history  of  the  United  States,  didactics,  physiology  and 
hygiene  a  standing  of  at  least  85  per  cent,  with  no  other  branch 
below  80  per  cent. 

Benewals  and  Indorsements.  Under  the  laws  of  this 
state  there  is  no  provision  for  the  renewal  of  a  certificate,  or  for 
the  indorsement  of  one  by  another  superintendent.  Section 
2737  provides  for  the  issuing  but  not  for  the  renewing  or  indors- 
ing of  a  certificate.    A  certificate  may  not  be  issued  upon  an 
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ination  taken  in  another  county  or  state.  In  addition  to 
Mng  any  credentials  or  other  written  evidence  which  the 
y  superintendent  may  require,  the  applicant  must  appear 
•son. — Opinion  Attorney  General. 

SECOND   GRADE. 

niL  All  secon^  grade  certificates  shall  be  issued  for  a 
lot  to  exceed  one  year. 

ucational  Bequirements.  The  examination  of  candi- 
shall  include  competency  in  and  ability  to  teach  orthog- 
,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  his- 
•f  the  United  States,  didactics,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
ing  special  reference  to  effects  of  alcohol,  stimulants  and 
ics,  and  music. 

perience.  In  counties  issuing  only  two  grades  of  certifi- 
none  is  required.  Counties  issuing  three  grades  may 
e  evidence  of  at  least  one  term  of  successful  experience. 

nding  Sequired.  Candidates  must  attain  an  average 
ng  of  at  least  85  per  cent.,  with  no  branch  below  75  per 

tie'v^als  and  Indorsements.     See  same  heading  under 

THIRD   GRADE. 

m.  At  the  discretion  of  the  county  superintendent  certifi- 
3f  this  grade  may  be  limited  to  one  or  two  terms. 

mber  of  Oertiflcates.  Certificates  of  this  grade  should 
t  granted  more  than  once  or  twice  to  the  same  person. 

acational  Hequirements.     Same  as  for  second  grade. 
perience.    None  is  required. 

ending  Bequired.      Candidates  for  certificates  of  this 
must  attain  an  average  standing  of  at  least  80  per  cent., 
lo  branch  below  65  per  cent. 

ubv^bIb  and  Indorsements.  See  same  heading  under 
Grrade. 

SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES. 

nn.  Special  certificates  shall  be  issued  for  a  term  not  to 
i  one  year. 

ucational  Sequirements.  Candidates  for  this  certificate 
be  examined  in  such  branches  only  as  they  shall  be 
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employed  to  teach.  Speoial  certificates  may  be  issued  to  t 
era  of  music  and  other  special  branches  including  high  ( 
studies. 

Standing  Bequired.  Optional  with  the  county  su] 
tendent. 

KINDERGARTEN  CERTIFICATES. 

Term.  Kindergarten  certificates  shall  be  issued  for  i 
not  to  exceed  one  year. 

Educational  Bequirements.  '^Any  teacher  in  kind< 
tens  shall  hold  a  certificate  from  the  county  superintends 
tifying  that  the  holder  thereof  has  been  examined  upon  ki 
garten  principles  and  methods  and  is  qualified  to  teach  in  k 
gartens." 

Standing  Bequired.    Optional  with  county  superintei 

DATES   OF  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  examination  of  applicants  for  all  certificates  shall  b 
on  the  last  Friday  and  Saturday  in  each  month,  at  the  c 
seat.  Special  examinations  may  be  held  elsewhere  in  the  c 
at  the  discretion  of  the  county  superintendent.  Applic 
made  at  irregular  times  should  be  rejected,  unless  good  r( 
are  given  for  not  attending  the  regular  examinations. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

1.  All  applicants  shall  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  a{ 

2.  Candidates  undertaking  the  first  grade  examinatio 
failing  to  attain  the  standard  required  for  a  certificate  of  that 
may  be  given  a  certificate  of  a  lower  grade,  provided  th 
centages  attained  are  as  high  as  those  required  in  the  gra 
which  the  certificate  is  granted. 

3.  County  superintendents  may  at  their  discretion  si 
ment  examinations  with  additional  questions  and  for  sui 
reasons  refuse  to  grant  a  certificate  to  a  candidate  after  1 
attained  the  required  standing. 

4.  Applicants  may  be  required  to  present  such  eviden 
good    moral    character    as    the    county   superintendent 
demand.     The  superintendent  must  be  fully  satisfied  in 
particular  mentioned  in  the  law  before  issuing  the  certific; 

5.  The  examination  papers  of  applicants  for  certificate 
any  testimonials  with  regard  to  the  moral  character  of  the 
cant  belong  to  the  county  superintendent  individually,  ai 
for  his  guidance  alone. 
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6.  The  county  superintendent  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  man- 
Dor  and  extent  of  the  examination  he  will  require  of  applicants 
for  certificates  to  teach,  and  unless  fully  satisfied  in  all  respcts 
it  is  his  duty  to  refuse  to  grant  a  certificate. 

7.  Candidates  to  whom  a  first  grade  or  two  years'  certificate 
is  granted  shall  pay  two  dollars.  Applicants  for  all  other  cer- 
tificates issued  by  a  county  superintendent  are  required  to  pay 
a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

8.  Teachers  wishing  to  teach  studies  not  named  for  county 
certificates  should  take  examination  in  such  subjects  and  have 
the  same  placed  on  the  certificate. 

Richard  C.  Barrett, 
Superintendent   Public   Instruction. 

Des  Moines,  Sept.  10,  1902. 


MINIMUM  AGE  OF  TEACHERS. 


To  County  Superintendents:  By  reference  to  note  11, 
section  2737,  S.  L.  1902,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  minimum  age 
at  which  certificates  may  be  granted  has  been  fixed  at  eighteen 
years  for  both  men  and  women.  Itis  hoped  that  the  change  will 
encourage  young  men  to  engage  in  teaching,  and  that  many 
young  women  who  have  left  school  to  teach  will  be  encouraged 
to  continue  their  studies  for  another  year  in  high  schools  or 
elsewhere.  In  many  counties  the  minimum  age  for  women  has 
for  some  years  been  eighteen,  and  the  testimony  of  county 
superintendents  in  these  counties  is  that  results  have  been  bene- 
ficial. A  few  county  superintendents  have  asked  that  the  limit 
be  fixed  still  higher.  This  has  not  seemed  wise.  Note  12,  section 
2737  authorizes  any  county  superintendent,  however,  to  fix  a 
higher  minimum  age  than  that  determined  by  this  department, 
should  he  deem  it  best  to  do  so. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  regulations  prepared  for  your 
guidance  in  granting  certificates.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
stsndard  fixed  i8.tiie  very  best  the  state  can  have  at  this  time. 
It  will  be  observ^  that  but  alifht  changes  have  been  made  from 
yegnlatkMas  ifliiiad  in  1888.    September  15th  has  been  selected 
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as  the  time  r^ulations  shall  go  into  effect,  since  this  is  the  date 
when  the  next  annual  report  in  reference  to  examination  feec 
and  certificates  begins.  Richard  C.  Babrett, 

Superintendent  Public  Instructum. 
Des  Moines,  September  12,  1902. 


TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  COUNTY 

AUDITORS. 


The  annual  reports  of  the  county  superintendents  now  on  file 
in  this  office  show  that  in  some  counties  it  is  a  common  practioe 
to  violate,  unintentionally,  we  think,  the  law  in  relation  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  normal  institute  fund. 

It  should  be  known  and  observed. 

First.  No  warrant  may  be  drawn  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
institute  fund  in  the  county  treasury. 

Second.  All  bills  must  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  party 
in  whose  favor  the  order  is  made  and  verified  by  the  coimtj 
superintendent. 

Third.  ''All  disbursements  of  the  institute  fund  shall  be  by 
warrants  drawn  by  the  county  auditor,  who  shall  draw  said  war- 
rants upon  the  written  order  of  the  county  superintendent,**  and 
be  for  no  purpose  except  for  services  rendered  or  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  institute. 

The  practice  of  paying  lecturers  from  the  institute  fund  for 
addressing  teachers'  associations  is  clearly  a  violation  of  law. 
We  are  required  to  hold  also  that  the  institute  fund  may  not  be 
used  to  pay  assistants  secured  by  the  county  superintendent  to 
aid  in  conducting  examinations  or  grading  manuscripts.  The 
examination  is  no  part  of  the  institute,  and  anyone  employed  to 
aid  in  conducting  the  same  should  be  paid  by  the  county  in  the 
same  manner  as  others  are  who  assist  in  general  county  work. 

A  voluntary  association  of  teachers  is  not  an  institute  in  the 
legal  sense.  The  institute  must  in  all  cases  be  conducted  for  at 
least  six  working  days,  and  be  approved  by  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction. 

Richard  C.  Barrett, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruciiom. 

January  5,  1903. 
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TO  BOARDS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERVISORS. 


Section  1301  of  the  Code  provides  that  all  county  officers  col- 
lecting fees  shall,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  in  each  year, 
make  report  thereof  under  oath  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
their  county,  showing  the  amount  of  fees  collected  together 
with  vouchers  for  the  payment  to  the  proper  officer  of  all  sums 
collected.  We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  settlement  should  be  made  vrith  the  county  superintendent 
the  same  as  with  any  other  county  officer.  This  should  be  done 
as  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  county,  fairness  to  the  superin- 
tendent and  justice  to  his  bondsmen. 

By  section  2738  the  county  superintendent  is  required  to  col- 
lect certain  fees  and  deposit  the  same  wiih  the  county  treas- 
urer, who  shall  disburse  the  same  only  upon  warrants  issued  by 
the  county  auditor  upon  the  written  order  of  the  county  super- 
intendent; and  ''no  warrant  shall  be  drawn  by  the  auditor  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  institute  fund  then  in  the  county  treas- 
ury." The  same  section  as  amended  provides  that  ''the  county 
superintendent  shall  furnish  to  the  county  board  of  super- 
^rs  a  certified  itemized  account  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  all  moneys  collected  and  paid  out  by  him  for  a  normal 
institute,  which  account  they  shall  examine,  audit  and  publish 
with  their  proceedings  next  following  the  holding  of  the  normal 
institute."  The  same  amendment  also  provides  that  "the 
superintendent  shall  report  to  the  board  of  supervisors  the  first 
of  January  annually  a  summary  of  his  official  transactions  for 
fte previous  year." 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  the  advisability  of  checking  up 
fee  record  books  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  superin- 
tendent's office.  The  Normal  Monthly  and  the  Midland 
Schools  are  furnished  by  the  state  and  should  be  kept  on  file 
*nd  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  office. 

The  county  superintendent  has  large  power  and  equal 
f^sponsibility.  We  bespeak  for  him  your  hearty  support  and 
encouragement  in  every  right  endeavor  to  advance  the  good  of 
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the  schools.  We  are  confident  that  fair  and  liberal  treatment 
from  you  will  be  compensated  by  increased  effort  and  greater 
usefulness  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent. 

Richard  C.  Barrett, 
Supenutcndeiif    Pnhlic    Instrtiction. 
January  5,  1903. 


TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TEACHERS  OF  IOWA. 


I  have  been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  high  character  of 
the  exercises  which  have  been  held  annually  to  commemorate 
the  birthdays  of  Lincoln  and  Washington,  and  have  full  confi- 
dence that  the  preparation  of  programs  suited  to  the  varying 
needs  of  the  pupils  is  a  work  that  can  be  safely  left  to  your 
wise  discretion. 

For  the  reason  that  Special  Day  Leaflets  have  for  several 
years  been  issued  and  can  be  found  in  school  libraries,  it  has 
been  decided  not  to  issue  a  new  one  this  year. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  absence  of  a  new  leaflet  will  onliy 
serve  to  stimulate  you  to  greater  zeal  in  the  teaching  of  patrioi- 
ism. 

Lincoln's  birthday,  February  12,  and  Washington's  February 
22  should  be  appropriately  observed  in  every  schoolroom  in  the 
state.  Since  the  latter  comes  on  Sunday,  it  is  recommended 
that  school  exercises  be  conducted  on  the  preceding  Friday. 

Wherever  possible  you  are  urged  to  co-operate  with  the  G. 
A.  R.,  W.  R.  C,  Sons  of  Veterans,  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Colonial  Dames 
of  America  and  the  Spanish  War  Veterans  in  the  proper  observ- 
ance of  Special  Days  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  patriotism. 

The  high  and  gracious  duty  to  be  attained  in  the  observance 
of  Lincoln's  and  Washington's  birthdays  is  to  awaken  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  youth  a  strong  and  abiding  faith  in  the 
flag  of  our  country,  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  lives 
and  deeds  of  great  and  good  men. 

Every  right  endeavor  should  be  made  to  have  all  citizens  feel 
that  they  have  an  important  work  to  perform  in  loyalty -building- 

In  your  efforts  to  make  our  country  the  goodliest  among  the 
nations  may  the  enduring  qualities  of  justice,  truth,  honor  and 
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loyalty  be  taught  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  the  sympathetic 
affection  and  co-operation  of  the  people. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Richard  C.  Barrett, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
Des  Moines,  January  27,  19(6. 


REGARDING  THE  USE  OF  INSTITUTE  FUND. 


To  County  Superintendents.  The  statistics  for  1902  show 
that  twenty- seven  counties  were  carrying  in  the  normal  insti- 
tute fund  from  $150.00  to  $800.00  unexpended  balances. 

In  a  recent  communication  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  institute  fund  may  not  be  overdrawn.  I  desire  now  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  making  a  wise  expendi- 
ture of  the  laige  balances  now  on  hand.  With  the  exception  of 
S50.00,  which  is  annually  contributed  by  the  state  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  institute,  the  teachers  now  at  work  in  our  schools 
have  coniributed  the  money  which  is  unexpended,  and  I  believe 
it  will  commend  itself  to  your  sense  of  justice  that  they  should 
have  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  fact  that  your  predecessors  left  a  large  balance  in  the 
institute  fund  should  in  no  way  deter  you  from  expending  such 
a  sum  as  will  enable  you  to  conduct  an  institute  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  all  classes  of  teachers.  So  far  as  possible  all  expenses 
should  be  carefully  itemized  and  'incidentals"  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  In  many  instances  the  institute  can  be  lengthened 
with  great  profit,  provided  the  instructors  are  what  they  should 
be.  We  do  not  urge  that  an  effort  be  made  to  cover  more  sub- 
jects, but  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  do  better  work.  The 
best  work  that  can  be  done  in  an  institute  is  work  that  can  be 
<*rried  into  the  schoolroom  by  the  teachers.  I  fear  that  too 
Qiuch  of  the  instruction  in  some  of  our  institutes  is  given  for  the 
purpose  of  entertaining  teachers,  and  is  of  no  practical  benefit 
b  them  in  their  work. 

One  too  common  a  fault  observed  in  visiting  institutes  is  that 
*^  too  many  instructors  are  employed.  Every  endeavor  should 
be  made  to  employ  a  few  high  grade  instructors  who  know  the 
Q^eds  of  teachers,  and  possess  the  power  to  impart  knowledge 
^d  to  enthuse  them. 
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If  your  institute  fund  is  sufficiently  large  to  enable  you  to  do 
so,  we  recommend  that  you  hold  two  sessions  of  the  institute,  one 
in  the  spring  and  one  in  the  summer.  This  plan  has  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  counties,  and  the 
results  have  been  very  gratifying.  Usually  the  spring  sesflioii 
is  for  one  week  of  six  days  and  is  largely  inspirational  in  char- 
acter. For  the  reason  that  so  many  young  teachers  enter  the 
schoolrooms  first  during  the  summer  term,  the  spring  session  of 
the  institute  affords  the  very  best  opportunity  to  instruct  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  interest  them  in  all  of  the  general  educa- 
tional work  of  the  county.  Often  the  spring  institute  can  be 
made  of  great  interest  to  the  school  officers  of  the  county. 

It  is  important  that  those  who  represent  the  people  and  those 
who  instruct  the  children  should  understand  each  others  aims 
and  purposes.  To  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  a 
whole  day  of  a  normal  institute  session  might  profitably  be  spent 
It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  school  directors  will  leave 
their  work  during  the  busy  summer  season  and  devote  a  day  to 
the  consideration  of  educational  matters.  That  they  will  do  so 
during  the  spring  has  often  been  shown. 

In  engaging  lecturers  you  will  do  well  to  employ  men  and 
women  who  can  talk  of  what  the  school  can  do  for  the  farm  and 
the  home.  The  practice  adopted  in  some  counties  of  inviting 
prominent  and  successful  professional  and  business  men  to 
address  an  institute  is  commended. 

We  would  have  you  make  it  a  part  of  your  work  to  interest 
the  people  more  generally  in  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  the 
school.  To  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this,  we  recently  mailed 
you  a  suggestive  list  of  topics  for  discussion.  Some  of  these  top* 
ics  may  be  well  discussed  at  your  normal  institute,  and  teachers 
informed  as  to  the  best  method  of  interesting  the  parents.  Teaob* 
ers  should  be  encouraged  to  hold  meetings  of  the  mothers  of  the 
district.  Much  good  will  be  accomplished  if  these  meetings  are 
conducted  regularly,  and  at  short  intervals.  Rightly  conducted, 
a  cordial  bond  of  sympathy  between  parents  and  teachers  wiD 
grow  out  of  these  meeting^. 

Our  state  is  noted  for  its  large  educational  associations.  We 
should  not  be  content  with  a  few  large  meetings.  Local  meet- 
ings should  be  multiplied  throughout  the  state  in  order  that  there 
may  be  aroused  still  greater  interest  in  the  conunon  schools. 
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All  things  point  toward  a  prosperous  year.     Let  us  not  fail  in 
our  duty  to  make  it  the  very  best  possible  for  the  children. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Richard  C.  Barrett, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
January  90,  1903. 


TO  BOARDS  OP  DIRECTORS. 


Vote.  In  accordance  with  section  2735  it  is  expected  that  each  county 
ioperintendent  wiU  send  the  secretary  of  every  school  corporation  a  copy  of 
this  ci  cnlar  at  once  to  be  read  to  the  board  at  its  meeting  on  the  third  Mon- 
day in  March . 

The  boards  of  all  school  corporations  hold  their  first  regular 
meeting  on  the  third  Monday  in  March.  No  action  of  the 
new  board  will  have  any  force  if  taken  before  that  date.  The 
place  of  meeting  must  be  within  the  civil  township  in  which  the 
x)rporation  is  situated.  Members- elect  may  qualify  on  or 
t>efore  the  third  Monday  in  March.  In  case  of  failure  to  elect 
>r  qualify  the  incumbent  may  continue  in  office.  If  he  fails  to 
qualify  there  is  a  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  the  board ;  and  the 
person  appointed  holds  only  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  electors.  A  director  may  administer  the  oath  to  any  direc- 
tor-elect and  to  the  president;  or  such  person  may  qualify 
before  someone  authorized  by  law  to  take  an  acknowledgment. 
Every  duty  imposed  upon  the  board  as  a  body,  in  order  to  have 
legal  standing,  must  be  performed  at  a  regular  meeting  or  a 
ipecial  meeting,  and  be  made  a  matter  of  record. 

At  the  close  of  this  circular  we  enumerate  some  of  the  duties 
and  powers  of  boards  of  directors.  Before  calUng  your  atten- 
tion to  a  few  important  matters,  we  desire  to  congratulate  you 
upon  the  opportunity  you  now  have  for  promoting  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  state.  We  bespeak  your  hearty  co-oper- 
tton  in  all  efforts  that  shall  be  made  for  the  betterment  of  the 
schools,  and  express  the  sincere  hope  that  your  best  efforts  will 
be  exerted  to  improve  existing  educational  conditions. 

Teachers.  The  duty  of  selecting  teachers  is  second  to  none, 
devolving  upon  boards  of  directors.  It  is  now  very  generally 
recognized  that  a  school  system,  perfect  in  every  detail,  may 
not  be  expected  to  accomplish  the  results  desired  if  in  charge  of 
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inoompetent  or  poorly  prepared  teachers.  The  law  makes  it  the 
duty  of  each  member  of  the  board  to  assist  in  the  election  of  all 
teachers.  The  sub -director  may  not  employ  a  teacher  without 
authority  from  the  board.  We  renew  the  recommendation  often 
made  by  this  department  that  teachers  be  elected  for  the  full 
school  year.  Only  by  so  doing  may  the  best  results  be 
obtained. 

An  advance  of  at  least  twenty  five  per  cent  in  the  wages  paid 
teachers  should  in  our  opinion  be  provided  for  in  hundreds  of 
districts  at  the  annual  meeting.  Experience  teaches  that 
experienced  and  successful  teachers  may  not  long  be  retained 
at  the  average  monthly  salary  now  paid. 

Compulsory  Attendance.  The  enforcement  of  the  com- 
pulsory  attendance  law  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  truant 
officers.  This  has  already  been  done  in  a  number  of  cities,  and 
the  plan  promises  to  give  excellent  satisfaction.  While  in  the 
country,  towns  and  villages,  the  necessity  for  a  truant  officer  h 
not  so  great  as  in  the  larger  cities,  there  are  found  to  be 
rambling  through  the  woods,  roving  over  the  prairies,  or  loiter- 
ing about  public  places,  pupils  who  should  be  in  school.  In 
justice  to  yourselves  and  the  communities  you  represent,  wc 
urge  the  appointment  of  a  truant  officer. 

School  Qrounds  and  Buildings.  The  zeal  displayed 
during  the  past  year  by  boards  of  directors  and  other  citizens  to 
beautify  school  premises  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  The 
need  of  a  more  general  movement  for  improving  and  beautify- 
ing school  grounds  and  buildings  is  imperative.  Not  only 
should  the  provisions  of  law  regarding  shade  trees  be  complied 
with,  but  a  strong  effort  should  be  made  to  beautify  the  entire 
school  surroundings.  It  should  require  no  extended  remarks  to 
convince  any  citizen  that  the  school  where  children  spend  so 
many  hours  of  their  lives  should  be  so  inviting  as  to  draw  them 
towards  it.  In  this  connection  I  would  also  urge  strongly  the 
value  of  schoolroom  decorations.  Every  school  building 
should  be  examined  as  to  cleanliness  and  furnishings  before  the 
opening  of  the  next  term  of  school,  and  the  outbuildings 
inspected  as  to  location  and  condition.  That  you  will  encourage 
the  teacher  and  pupils  in  their  efforts  to  make  school  grounds 
more  attractive  and  the  school  successful  by  furnishing  the  nec- 
essary funds  and  aiding  them  with  your  presence  and  advice,  is 
earnestly  hoped. 
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Improvement  of  Bural  Schools.  The  rural  schools  of  the 
state  may  be  improved  in  the  manner  suggested  above^  and  also 
by  uniting  two  or  more  small  schools  in  one^  The  consolidation 
of  small,  weak  schools  is  ho  longer  an  experiment  in  our  state. 
On  the  contrary,  the  plan  of  imiting  small  schools  has  been  suc- 
cessfully tried  and  is  now  carried  on  in  a  number  of  counties. 
Where  sub- district  or  rural  independent  district  schools  are 
small,  a  satisfactory  plan  is  to  close  one  or  more  of  the  schools 
and  provide  for  the  education  of  the  pupils  in  these  districts 
elsewhere.  Often  by  this  arrangement  one  teacher  will  do  the 
work  of  three  or  more  and  perform  the  duties  in  a  manner 
highly  satisfactory  and  with  better  results  than  is  possible  where 
small  separate  schools  are  maintained. 

The  plan  adopted  in  a  number  of  counties  of  closing  all  of 
the  schools  of  the  township  and  transporting  the  pupils  to  a 
central  building  has  likewise  proven  successful.  As  the  merits 
of  centralized  schools  become  known,  prejudices  and  imaginary 
objections  are  overcome,  and  the  plan  grows  in  public  favor. 

Both  of  these  plans  for  the  improvement  of  rural  schools  are 
commended  to  all  thoughtful  citizens  for  consideration.  We 
ask  that  boards  of  directors  interested  will  make  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  of  the  plan  before  deciding  in  favor  of 
the  continuation  of  present  plans  and  methods  which  may  have 
proven  unsatisfactory. 

School  liawB.  It  is  well  for  all  members  of  the  boards  of 
directors  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  provisions  of  the 
new  edition  of  the  school  laws.  Directors  on  retiring  from  office 
are  required  to  surrender  to  their  successors  all  books  and 
papers  belonging  to  the  office.  Directors  not  supplied  with  a 
oojy  of  the  new  school  laws  should  apply  to  the  county  super- 
intendent. 

Coarse  of  Study*  Your  attention  is  again  called  to  the 
value  of  a  course  of  study.  It  is  the  intention  to  have  a  copy  of 
tlie  revised  Hand-book  for  Iowa  Schools  in  every  schoolroom. 
The^  books  are  the  property  of  the  district  and  should  be  left 
fa  the  schoolroom.  The  value  of  a  course  of  study  is  apparent 
to  everyone  who  has  observed  the  want  of  system  and  the  lack 
of  order  where  no  course  is  in  use.    We  believe  that  you  will 
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find  the  Hand-book  of  great  value,  and  we  commend  it  to  yc 
for  official  recognition.  It  can  be  used  to  the  greatest  advar 
tage  in  even  the  smallest  country  school.  Copies  may  be  ha 
upon  application  to  the  county  superintendent. 

Manual  Training.  We  commend  to  you  the  subject  c 
manual  training.  It  teaches  the  child  self-reliance,  develops 
wholesome  respect  for  labor,  keeps  the  boys  longer  in  school 
furnishes  helpful  employment  for  idle  moments,  makes  school ; 
part  of  life  and  gives  systematic  training  to  the  child's  moto 
activities. 

The  department  of  education  has  issued  a  leaflet  giving  ver; 
full  and  complete  information  regarding  the  introductionof  the 
subject  into  the  public  schools,  and  will  take  pleasure  in  for 
warding  a  copy  of  the  same  to  any  person  interested  in  thi 
important  subject. 

Many  other  matters  of  greatest  interest  to  the  schools  m 
arise,  but  we  cannot  speak  of  them  in  so  brief  a  circular.  Yo 
are  assured  that  this  department  and  your  county  superintend 
ent  are  anxious  to  co-operate  with  you  in  all  movements  tendin 
to  improve  the  schools  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  childrei 

The  March  Meeting.  At  this  meeting  boards  are  empowered 

1.  To  admit  members-elect,  and  to  fill  the  membership  of  the  board 
See  sections  2757,  2758  and  2771. 

2.  To  elect  by  ballot  from  the  board  a  president,  who  must  take  tt 
oath  of  office  required  by  section  5,  article  11,  constitution  of  Iowa.  Se< 
tion  2757. 

3.  To  require  the  secretary  to  file  with  the  officers  named  in  sei 
tion  2766,  a  certificate  of  the  election,  qualification  and  postoffice  address ( 
the  president,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

4.  To  transfer  any  surplus  in  the  schoolhouse  fund  unappropriated,  t 
either  the  contingent  or  teachers'  fund,  if  instructed  by  the  electors  to  d 
so.     Sections  2749  and  2778. 

5.  To  provide  for  the  teaching  of  any  special  study  ordered  by  tli 
electors  to  be  taught  as  a  branch.     Sections  2749  and  2778. 

6.  To  take  the  proper  steps  to  carry  out  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  elet 
tors  upon  matters  within  the  control  of  such  electors.  Sections  2778  an 
2779. 

7.  To  make  any  contracts,  purchases,  payments  and  sales  necessary  1 
carry  out  a  vote  of  the  electors.     Section  2778. 

8.  To  confer  with  the  county  superintendent  as  to  the  most  approve 
plan  for  the  erection  of  any  schoolhouse .     Section  2779. 
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9.  To  fix  schoolhoQse  sites  and  to  order  the  removal  of  any  schoolhonse. 
S«:tion  2773. 

10.  To  establish  graded  or  union  schools  wherever  they  may  be  desir- 
able.   Section  2776. 

11.  To  preflcrit>e  a  course  of  study  and  the  branches  to  be  taught. 
Section  2772.  This  must  include  the  subjects  directed  to  be  taught  in  all 
Kbools  by  section  2775. 

12.  To  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  needed  for  the  gen- 
enl  government  of  the  schools.    Section  2772. 

13.  To  provide  for  change  of  text- books,  if  so  voted  by  the  electors. 
Section  2S29. 

14.  To  use  contingent  fund  in  the  treasury  to  purchase  records,  diction- 
vies,  library  books,  maps,  and  apparatus,  to  the  extent  of  $25  yearly  for 
each  schoolroom .     Section  2783 . 

15.  To  furnish  the  necessary  books  to  indigent  pupils.  Section  2783. 
If  free  text-books  have  been  voted,  the  board  will  take  measures  to  carry  out 
snch  vote.    Section  2837. 

16.  To  give  special  attention  to  the  matter  of  convenient  water-closets, 
ss  required  by  the  mandatory  provisions  of  section  2784. 

17.  Where  county  uniformity  is  not  in  force,  to  purchase  text- books  to 
be  resold  to  pupils,  in  accordance  with  sections  2824  to  2828. 

18.  To  direct  shade  trees  set  out  on  each  site  where  the  required  num 
ber  is  not  now  in  growing  condition.     Section  2787. 

19-  To  effect  an  insurance  on  school  property  with  unappropriated  con- 
tingent fnnd .    Section  2783 . 

^'  To  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  treasurer  and  make  a 
proper  settlement  with  him.     Sections  2780  and  2769. 

21.  To  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  thought  necessary  to 
control  and  govern  the  board  as  a  body.     Section  2772. 

22.  In  school  townships,  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  each  director  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  Sections  2772 
and  2785. 

^>  To  determine  the  number  of  schools,  the  time  more  than  six  months 
tbey shall  be  taught,  and  where  each  child  shall  attend  school .     Section  2773. 

^>  To  elect  teachers  and  to  fix  the  compensation  of  each  teacher.  Sec- 
tion 2778. 

^«  To  estimate  the  amounts  required  for  the  teachers'  and  contingent 
^nds,  and  for  text-books,  and  cause  the  secretary  to  certify  the  same  with 
the  amount  voted  by  the  electors  for  schoolhouse  purposes,  to  the  board  of 
soperviaors.    Sections  2753,  2806  and  2825. 

^'  In  school  townships,  to  apportion  the  schoolhouse  taxes  among  the 
'^Mistricts,  and  cause  the  secretary  to  certify  such  apportionment  in  strict 
accordance  with  section  2806. 

27*  To  direct  upon  what  terms  non-residents  not  entitled  by  section  2803 
to  attend ,  may  be  admitted .     Section  2804 . 
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28.  To  arrange  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  other  districts,  and  t( 
provide  for  transporting  children  to  school.     Section  2774. 

29.  To  provide  for  the  visitation  of  the  schools  of  the  district  by  oneoi 
more  of  the  members  of  the  board.     Section  2782. 

30.  In  independent  school  districts,  to  make  provision  for  a  kinders^artei 
for  the  instruction  of  small  children.     Section  2777. 

31.  To  vote  a  rate  of  schoolhouse  tax  to  pay  interest  on  bonds,  or  to  pa^ 
the  principal  maturing,  if  the  electors  have  failed  so  to  vote.    Section  2813. 

32.  To  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  compnlsoT]! 
education  law.    Chapter  128,  Acts  of  the  Twenty-ninth  General  Assembly. 

33.  To  take  any  other  action  consistent  with  the  law  that  will  tend  to 
increase  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  schools . 

Richard  C.  Bar&btt, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
February  27,  1903. 
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CONCERNING  ARBOR  DAY. 


To  County  Superintendents: 

According  to  your  reports  now  on  file  in  this  office  there  were 
219,904  trees  in  a  thrifty  condition  on  the  school  grounds  of  the 
state  in  1900;  in  1901  there  were  225,462;  and  in  1902,  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  229,342.  While  this  is  encouraging  and 
indicatee  that  we  are  moving  forward  in  the  work  year  by  year, 
ihere  are  yet  hundreds  of  school  grounds  in  Iowa  without  any 
a^s  whatever.  This  fact  should  stimulate  all  of  us  to  increased 
)Sort  to  arouse  more  interest  in  this  subject.  Our  purpose 
should  be  to  have  trees  planted  this  spring  on  all  grounds  where 
ihey  are  needed  either  for  ornament  or  protection.  Call  the 
ittention  of  boards  of  directors  and  patrons  to  the  necessity  of 
mproving  the  school  grounds,  and  teachers  and  pupils  to  the 
lesirability  of  making  the  school  rooms  home-like  and  pleasant. 
Endeavor  to  secure  organized  action  that  will  result  in  such 
^provement  and  awaken  an  interest  that  will  not  die  out  in  a 
single  season. 

The  zeal  and  interest  shown  by  the  county  superintendent 
^  be  contagious,  and  will  be  felt  by  school  officers,  teachers 
4nd  pupils.  Though  most  teachers  will  do  what  they  can  to 
beautify  the  grounds  about  the  buildings,  yet  they  need  your 
help  and  the  assistance  of  the  board  of  directors.  Hence  you 
^  do  well  to  request  the  boards  in  your  county  to  observe  the 
coming  Arbor  Day  by  planting  trees  where  they  are  needed  and 
giving  care  to  those  now  on  the  grounds.  Where  nothing  has 
^n  done  urge  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  law  in  sec- 
*w)ii2787,  which  requires  that  **  the  board  of  each  school  corpo- 
ration shall  cause  to  be  set  out  and  properly  protected  twelve  or 
more  shade  trees  on  each  schoolhouse  site  where  such  trees  are 
not  growing." 

The  school  premises  should  be  the  brightest  spot  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  when  work  of  this  kind  is  undertaken  and  carried 
^n  with  spirit  and  animation  it  reacts  upon  the  regular  life  of 
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the  school  and  stirs  it  to  new  activities.  It  is  conceded  that  the 
educational  results  of  Arbor  Day  efforts  have  been  extensive 
and  beneficial.  The  selection  and  planting  of  .growing  trees 
impart  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  such  work, 
while  the  care  and  cultivation  of  trees  and  flowers  will  be  of 
lasting  benefit  to  the  pupils  and  the  neighborhood. 

Richard  C.  Barrett, 
April  10,  1903.  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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A  PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  GOVERNOR. 


One  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  higfi  civilization  is  concern  and  pro- 
inon  for  the  future.  It  is  a  part  of  our  duty  to  do  what  we  can  to  surround 
lie  generations  yet  to  come  with  all  the  comfort  and  all  the  beauty  of  which 
urland  is  capable.  In  this  state  there  is  no  method  more  fruitful  of  good 
•salts,  nothing  that  will  add  more  to  the  charm  of  the  landscape  and  the 
Pleasure  of  lite  than  to  adorn  our  highways,  streets,  parks,  school  yards 
ttd  lawns  with  trees. 

Therefore  I,  Albert  B.  Cummins,  Grovemor  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  do 
iereby  set  apart  Thursday,  the  30th  day  of  April,  1903,  as 

ARBOR  DAY. 

This  day  is  one  of  peculiar  significance  to  all  the  people  who  live  within 
^Louisiana  Territory,  and  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  better  way  in  which  to 
i^brate  it  than  by  making  our  part  of  it  more  beautiful  even  than  it  now  is. 
I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  people  of  the  state  observe  the  day  in  an 
^propriate  manner;  and  I  especially  enjoin  upon  the  schools  of  the  state 
be  utility  of  devoting  the  day  to  such  exercises  as  will  create  and  foster  a 
hre  of  nature,  and  that  in  the  course  of  such  exercises  the  teachers  and 
Upils  will  unite  in  planting  trees  and  dedicating  them  to  the  good  of  those 
ho  will  come  after  them . 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  to  be 
Sxed  the  great  Seal  of  the  State. 
Done  at  Des  Moines,  this  23d  day  of  March,  A.D. ,  1903. 

Albert  B.  Cummins. 
By  the  Governor: 

W.  B.  Martin, 

Secretary  of  State, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


timent  in  favor  of  the  celebration  of  special  days  by 
J  design^ed  expressly  for  such  use,  has  grown  with  the 
i  is  now  a  recognized  feature  of  Iowa  school  work, 
exercises  supplement  the  teachings  of  home  in  their 
to  foster  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  and  a  tenderness 
lose  who  need  care  and  protection.  They  inculcate  the 
Christianity  in  the  outdoor  study  which  leads*' from 
)  to  nature's  God."  They  harmonize  the  principles  of 
ad  moral  purpose — the  foundation  of  true  patriotism — 
eir  every  influence  add  to  the  groundwork  of  education 
ler,  holier  impulse  which  results  in  the  formation  of 
ided  character,  and  gives  to  the  state  its  most  perfect 
ip. 

pleasurableoccasions  vary  the  monotony  of  school-room 
hey  also  afford  opportunity  for  parents  and  friends  of 

1  to  visit  schools  and  to  stimulate,  by  words  of  approval, 
ivor  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

rthday  anniversaries  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  pre- 
ig  dates  for  the  grouping  of  important  events  in  the 
:  the  republic.  The  life- story  of  each,  great  in  office, 
n  manliness,  woven  into  a  chain  of  recitation  and  song 
rccompaniment  of  flag  decorations,  makes  an  attractive 
erformance.  The  blending  of  these  lessons  with  edu- 
)rocesses  insures  a  culture  that  will  enrich  the  heart  as 
iform  the  mind. 

2  there  was  issued  from  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
a  book  of  100  pages,  with  the  following  introduction 
Leslie  M.  Shaw,  former  Governor  of  Iowa : 

omparatively  easy  for  the  old  to  define  the  duties  of  the  young , 
has  no  difficnlty  in  distinguishing  exemplary  old  age.  It  is  more 
owever,  for  the  present  day  man  and  woman  to  know  and  do  the 
ij  dnty,  and  he  the  ideal  citizen  of  the  hour.    The  faults  and 

(75) 
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weaknesses  in  onr  lives  need  never  be  from  want  of  knowledge,  for  the  state 
gives  each  boy  and  girl  ample  opportunity  for  development.  Failan  is 
nsually  for  want  of  application  rather  than  from  want  of  opportunity.  .  . 
He  who  does  his  best  today  will  be  more  likely  to  do  well  tomorrow 
than  the  one  who  illy  performs  the  duties  of  the  present.  Now  is  the  tine 
to  prepare  for  that  useful  citizenship  that  is  due  our  country.  To  do  the 
duties  of  today  well,  results  not  only  in  gratifying  consciousness  of  meri- 
torious conduct,  but  develops  strength  for  the  better  performance  of  the 
duties  of  tomorrow,  and  the  ever  enlarging  and  more  burdensome  duties  of 
future  years;  and  it  is  on  strength  thus  acquired  that  the  state  must  depend. 
No  section  of  our  country  possesses  a  more  ideal  body  of  young  people  than 
ours,  and  upon  them  will  very  soon  rest  the  burdens  of  business  life,  polit- 
cal  life,  home  life  and  church  life.  But  those  who  wait  until  the  greater 
responsibilities  arise  before  making  a  supreme  effort  will  surely  fall  short  of 
their  present  hopes  of  usefulness.'* 

In  his  greeting  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  said : 

"Special  Day  Exercises,  rightly  conducted,  may  be  the  means  of  intel- 
lectual and  ethical  growth.  Only  the  lim^-server  permits  these  occasions  to 
become  artificial  and  thus  encourage  boldness,  self-consciousness  and  vanity 
instead  of  loyalty,  patriotism,  charity  and  love  ;  the  true  teacher  uses  these 
opportunities  to  impress  lessons  which  will  remain  with  his  pupils  long  aftet 
their  school  days  are  over. 

' '  Things  taught  incidentally  often  mean  much  more  than  those  upon  whiel 
emphasis  is  placed.  That  of  which  the  child  speaks  out  of  school  is  mor^ 
likely  to  be  remembered  than  the  routine  of  school  work. 

''The  learning  of  memory  gems  is  becoming  a  recognized  part  of  legit i 
mate  school  work.  No  mere  doggerel,  but  only  those  poems  which  develol 
a  love  for  poetry  and  stimulate  the  impulse  toward  beautiful  thought  aa  * 
unselfish  action  should  be  stored  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 

*  *  The   child  learns  the  best  selections  of  our  best  poets  and   orator^ 
repeats  them ,  dwells  upon   them ,  acts  under  their  inspiration ,  and  eventt^ 
ally  they  become  embodied  and   exemplified  in   his  life,  in  his  thoughts,  i 
his  aspirations.*' 

One  object  of  the  booklet  was  to  secure  uniformity,  anothe- 
to  aid  through  suggestive  selections.     Greneral  directions  wer-* 
g^ven  in  an  address 

TO  THE  TEACHER. 

All  proper  lessons  in  patriotism  should  first  create  respect  and  love  km 
father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters. 

When  this  is  done,  we  have  a  foundation  on  which  to  base  a  proper  lor 
of  country.     There  is  more  of  real  value  to  the  boys  of  the  country  in  dwell 
ing  with  emphasis  upon  Washington's  devotion  to  his  mother  than  there  %■ 
in  the  whole  war  history  of  the  nation . 

Let  us  pledge  the  children  first  to  love  and  obedience  at  home,  then  t« 
obedience  at  school.  Respect  and  reverence  for  the  laws  of  their  commnoi. 
ity,  their  state  and  their  country  will  naturally  follow. 

In  the  making  of  a  good  citizen ,  knowledge  is  as  essential  as  right  feeS 
ing.    When  the  teachers  fully  realize  that  a  knowledge  of  political,  soci^ 
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and  economic  science  is  the  only  foundation  of  that  intelligence,  which  is  ei- 
sential  to  true  patriotism,  then  will  they  give  their  studies  their  earnest  at- 
teotioQ  and  their  enthusiasm  will  inspire  the  children  to  thus  early  form 
habits  of  impartial  investigation  and  true  citizenship . 

Let  the  pupils  of  the  school  be  urged  to  read  some  good  periodical  o^ 
cnnent  events  and  discuss  such  events  as  suggest  the  application  of  the 
principles  taught  in  their  books. 

Let  history  and  geography  be  alive  with  suggestions  of  what  has  con- 
tributed to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  what  has  detracted  from  its 
vdfare. 

There  is  something  wrong  in  thinking  that  patriots  must  be  soldiers  or 
sailors.  To  be  a  patriot  is  to  love  one's  country,  to  serve  it  faithfully,  to 
support  its  government  intelligently,  to  obey  its  laws,  to  pay  fair  taxes  into 
the  treasury,  and  to  treat  his  fellow  citizens  as  he  himself  would  like  to  be 
treated. 


FLAG  DAY. 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY 
Pbbruary  12. 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 
Pbbruary  22. 

SALUTE  TO  THE  FLAG. 


Flag  of  the  sun  that  shines  for  all. 
Flag  of  the  breeze  that  blows  for  all, 
Flag  of  the  sea  that  flows  for  all, 
Flag  of  ^he  school  that  stands  for  all. 
Flag  of  the  people,  one  and  all. 
Hail!  flag  of  liberty!  all  hail! 
Hail!  glorious  years  to  come! 


—BuHerworih, 


THE  FLAG  AND  THE  SCHOOLHOUSE. 

^  the  National  Flag  float  over  every  schoolhouse  in  the  country,  and 
uM.exercisM  be  such  as  shall  impress  upon  our  youth  the  patriotic  duties  of 
American  citizens.— /r«i;«mf«  Harrison. 
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OUR  HERITAGE  FROM  WASHINGTON  AND  LINCOLN. 

Without  Washington  we  should  probably  never  have  won  our  independenc 
of  the  British  Crown,  and  we  shonld  almost  certainly  have  failed  to  be 
come  a  great  nation,  remaining  instead,  a  cluster  of  jangling  little  commani 
ties.  Without  Lincoln,  we  might  perhaps  have  failed  to  keep  the  politica 
unity  we  had  won.  Yet  the  nation's  debt  to  these  men  is  not  confined  t 
what  it  owes  them  for  its  material  well  being,  incalculable  though  this  deb 
is.  Beyond  the  fact  that  we  are  an  independent  and  united  people,  witbhtl 
a  continent  as  our  heritage,  lies  the  fact  that  every  American  is  richer  b; 
the  heritage  of  the  noble  deeds  and  noble  words  of  Washington  and  Lincoln 

It  is  not  only  the  country  which  these  men  helped  to  make  and  helped  t« 
save  that  is  ours  by  inheritance;  we  inherit  also  all  that  is  best  and  highes 
in  their  character  and  in  their  lives.  We  inherit  from  Lincoln  and  from  th 
might  of  Lincoln's  generation,  not  merely  the  freedom  of  those  who  one 
were  slaves;  for  we  inherit  also  the  fact  of  the  freeing  them,  we  inherit  tb 
glory  and  the  honor  and  the  wonder  of  the  deed  that  was  done,  no  less  tba 
the  actual  results  of  the  deed  when  done.  As  men  think  over  the  real  ni 
ture  of  the  triumph  then  scored  for  human-kind,  their  hearts  shall  ever  thro 
as  they  cannot  over  any  victory  won  at  less  cost  than  ours. 

We  are  richer  for  each  grim  campaign,  for  each  hard-fought  battle.  W 
are  richer  for  valor  displayed  alike  by  those  who  fought  so  valiantly  for  tb 
right  and  by  those  who ,  no  less  valiantly  fought  for  what  they  deemed  tb 
right.  We  have  in  us  nobler  capacities  for  what  is  Rreat  and  good,  becaas 
of  the  infinite  woe  and  suffering,  and  because  of  the  splendid  ultimate  tr 
iimph. — Theodore  Roosevelt  in  American  Ideals. 


GOD  GIVE  US  MEN. 


God  give  us  men,  a  time  like  this  demands 

Great  hearts,  strong  minds,  true  faith  and  ready  hands; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  cannot  kill, 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will, 
Men  who  love  honor,  men  who  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 

And  brave  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking; 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog, 

In  public  duty,  and  in  private  thinking.  — J,  G.  Holl^^ 


THE  YOUNG  AMERICAN. 


Let  thy  noble  motto  be, 
God— the  country— liberty  ! 

Planted  on  religion's  rock. 
Thou  shalt  stand  in  every  shock 
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Lfaugh  at  dansrer,  far  or  near, 

Spnm  at  baseness,  spurn  at  fear; 
Still  with  persevering  might. 

Speak  the  tmth  and  do  the  right. 

So  shall  peace,  a  charming  gnest, 

Dove-like  in  thy  bosom  rest; 
So  shall  honor's  steady  blaze 

Beam  upon  thy  closing  days.  — E.  H.  Everett^ 


LIFE  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

OUTLIKB. 

Washington  as  a  Boy. 
a-home,     c-home  life, 
b-parents ,     d-sports . 

Washington  at  School, 
a-kind  of  school, 
b-studies.  exercise,  books, 
c-surveying, 
d-rules  of  conduct. 

Washington  as  a  Surveyor, 
a-preparation  for  the  work, 
b-his  friends,  the  Fairfaxes, 
c-life  in  the  woods, 
d-life  at  Belvoir, 
e-quality  of  his  work, 
f-character  exhibited. 

Washington  in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
a-preparation  for  this  work, 
b-first  military  office, 
c-mission  to  the  Ohio, 
d~first  campaign,  Fort  Necessity, 
e-Braddock's  campaign, 
f-character  exhibited. 

Washington  in  the  Revolution, 
a-appointment  as  commander, 
b-acceptance  of  office, 
c-personal  sacrifice  involved, 
d-taking  command, 

e-his  work  at  Boston,  Trenton,^ Princeton,  and  Valley  Forge ,^. 
f-his  resignation , 
g-character  exhibited . 

Washington  as  President, 
a-election  to  presidency, 
b-personal  sacrifice, 
c-most  important  events, 
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d-visit  to  Boston, 
e-the  farewell  address, 
f-character  exhibited . 

COMPARISON  OF  THB  LIVES  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  UNCOLN. 

1.  The  birth,  early  life  and  home  surroundings  of  each. 

2 .  Opportunities  for  an  education . 

3.  Occupations  followed — 

a- Washington  as  surveyor,  colonel,  land  owner,  general «  president. 
b-Lincoln  as   railsplitter,  country  store  keeper,   post-master,  far- 
veyor,  captain,  lawyer,  president. 

4.  Services  each  rendered  to  his  country. 

5.  Strong  traits  of  character  shown  by  the  life  work  of  each. 

6.  Washington,  the  Father;  Lincoln,  the  Savior  of  his  country. 


FLAG  UAY. 


PROGRAM  FOR  LOWBR  GRADBS. 

Song ••Our  Fhig.  ' 

Recitation •  •  Salute  Old  Glory.*^ 

Exercise ••  The  Colors  of  Our  FUgT 

Recitation '  *  The  Young  American.^ 

Exercise "I  Would  TcH. ^ 

Song "  Ode  to  Washington.^ 

Recitation '  *  February  Twenty-Second.' 

Recitation "  Why  am  I  like  Washington?* 

Reading *  *  Tributes  to  Washington  and  Lincoln.' 

Song 

IRecitation "  Washington's  Birthday.* 

Exercise "  Washington.*' 

Recitation * '  Country,  Home  and  Liberty.* 

Reading •  *  Honesty.* 

Recitation *•  Why.* 

•Concert  Recitation ••  Our  Flag.* 

Song '  *  Star  Spangled  Banner.* 

PROGRAM  FOR  HIGHER  GRADBS. 

Song •  •  Red,  White  and  Blue .* 

Reading •  •  The  Story  of  Our  FUg." 

Dialogue '  *  In  Memory  of  Washington:^ 

Recitation '  *  Abraham  Lincoln.* 

Song •  *  Ode  to  Washington  .*" 

Exercise  "  Crowning  Lincoln." 

Essay "  Comparison  of  the  Lives  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. " 

Reading "  Our  Heritage  from  Washington  and  Lincoln." 
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5ong: ..*•  Iowa— Beautiful  Land." 

Reading ••  The  Duty  of  Public  Service." 

Recitation *  *  God  Give  Us  Men. " 

Lantern  Drill : *  *  Beacon  Lights. " 

Song '•  Mount  Vernon  Bells." 

Recitation *  *  Reedy. " 

5ong • •  •  Star  Spangled  Banner.  * ' 


FLAG   QUIZ. 


First  flag.     When  made  ?  

How  many  stripes  ?    Why  ? 

How  many  stars  ?    Why  ? , 

How  many  red  stripes  ?  

How  many  white  stripes  ?  

Why  were  colors  red,  white,  and  blue  chosen  ? 

When  is  the  flag's  birthday  ?  

How  old  is  the  flag  ?  

When  will  the  next  star  be  added  ?  Why  ? 

How  many  stars  has  the  flag  of  1902  ?  
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ARBOR  AND  BIRD  DAY. 


April  26. 

And  this  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunts  ; 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running^  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything . 

—Shakespeare, 

What  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest, 
With  air  and  light  for  food , 
Ere  their  sweet  and  tender  juices 
Have  been  hardened  into  wood — 
That  to  the  world  are  children  ; 
Through  them  it  feels  the  glow 
Of  a  brighter  and  sunnier  climate 
Than  reaches  the  trunks  below. 

--Longfellom, 


ANNUAL  OBSERVANCE  OF  ARBOR  AND  BIRD  DAY. 


Since  1887,  the  date  of  the  first  Forestry  circular  in  lowa^ 
Arbor  Day  has  been  annually  observed  in  the  schools.  Manf 
trees  have  been  planted  and  given  a  significance  in  historic 
names,  and  grounds  have  been  otherwise  beautified.  School 
children  have  been  taught  to  feel  that  the  cultivation  and  care 
of  trees  at  home  and  at  school  is  their  duty,  and  that  it  is  also 
their  privilege  to  act  in  this  capacity  as  guardians  of  the  future 
for  the  trees  of  the  state. 

To  enhance  the  value  of  Arbor  Day  celebrations  it  has  been  ■ 
deemed  wise  to  add  the  preservation  of  trees  as  bird  homes,  as 
an  interesting  feature.  The  instinct  to  destroy  is  thus  turned 
aside,  and  children  themselves  made  the  guardians  of  bird  life 
and  bird  music.  As  *' character  cannot  gain  at  one  point  with- 
out an  influence  being  reflected  at  every  other  point,"  thi» 
union  of  the  humane  with  the  aesthetic  and  poetic  will  brinf 
good  results. 
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THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  THE  NESTS. 


The  life  of  the  birds  is  a  series  of  adventures  and  hairbreadth  ej 
flood  and  field.  A  few  of  them  probably  die  a  natural  death,  or 
out  half  of  their  appointed  days.  What  perils  beset  their  nests,  e\ 
most  favored  localities!  The  cabins  of  the  early  settlers,  when  tb 
was  swarming  with  hostile  Indians,  were  not  surrounded  by  such 
The  tender  households  of  the  birds  are  not  only  exposed  to  hostil 
in  the  shape  of  cats  and  collectors,  but  to  numerous  murderous  ai 
thirsty  animals,  against  whom  they  have  no  defense  but  concealmei 
lead  the  darkest  kind  of  pioneer  life,  even  in  our  gardens  and  orcl 
under  the  walls  of  our  houses.  Not  a  day  or  night  passes,  fron 
the  eggs  are  laid  till  the  young  are  flown ,  when  the  chances  are  n( 
in  favor  of  the  nest  being  rifled  and  its  contents  devoured — by  owh 
minks  and  coons  at  night,  and  by  crows,  jays,  squirrels,  weasel 
and  rats  during  the  day.  Infancy,  we  say,  is  hedged  about  by  ma 
but  the  infancy  of  birds  is  cradled  and  pillowed  in  peril,— John  i 
from  ' '  Signs  and  Seasons . '  * 


A  PRAYER. 

Teach  me,  Father,  how  to  go 
Softly  as  the  grasses  grow; 
Hush  my  soul  to  meet  the  shock 
Of  the  wild  world  as  a  rock; 
But  my  spirit,  propt  with  power. 
Make  as  simple  as  a  flower; 
Let  the  dry  heart  fill  its  cup , 
Like  a  poppy  looking  up; 
Let  life  lightly  wear  her  crown, 
Like  a  poppy  looking  down. 
When  its  heart  is  filled  with  dew. 
And  its  life  begins  anew. 

Teach  me.  Father,  how  to  be 
Kind  and  patient  as  a  tree. 
Joyfully  the  crickets  crooa 
Under  shady  oak  at  noon; 
Beetle,  on  his  mission  bent, 
Tarries  in  that  cooling  tent. 
Let  me,  also,  cheer  a  spot. 
Hidden  field  or  garden  grot- 
Place  where  passing  souls  can  rest 
On  the  way  and  be  their  best. 

— Edwin  Mat 
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MEMORIAL  DAY. 


May  30,  1902. 

*  *  We  come  with  our  garlands  of  flowers  gay, 
To  lay  on  our  soldiers'  graves  today 
To  show  our  love  for  the  true  and  brave, 
That  we  remember  the  price  they  gave 
To  save  our  Country  so  fair  and  free 
A  heritage  rich  for  you  and  me . 
We  think  of  their  marching  with  weary  feet, 
How  they  slept  on  the  ground  'mid  the  rain  and  sleet, 
How  they  met  the  foe  with  a  courage  strong 
And  died  so  bravely  to  right  a  wrong." 


ORIGIN  OP  MEMORIAL  DAY. 


General  John  Murray  was  the  originator  of  Memorial  Day  in  the  north. 
While  visiting  in  the  South  in  the  winter  of  1867-*68,  he  noticed  the  touching 
rite  of  decorating  soldiers'  graves  with  flowers,  by  the  ladies.  Being  very 
much  impressed  with  this  custom,  he  instituted  a  similar  one  at  his  home. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1868,  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  who  was  then  Com- 
maoderin-Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  established  Decora- 
tion Day,  and  by  a  general  order.  May  30,  1868,  was  designated  as  a  day 
Kt  apart  for  the  purpose  of  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  those  brave 
men  who  died  in  defense  of  our  country.  The  National  Encampment  held 
in  Washington  had  it  incorporated  in  its  rules  and  regulations,  May  11, 1870. 

Since  then,  in  many  of  the  states.  May  30th  has  been  established  as  a 
legal  holiday,  and  it  is  the  universal  custom  to  decorate  the  graves  of  al^ 
tt-soldiers,  thus  making  it  one  of  the  most  patriotic  days  of  the  year, 
wherein  all  classes  unite  in  paying  honor  to  our  heroic  dead ,  and  thus  show- 
ing respect  for  their  memory  and  the  cause  for  which  they  fought. 


THE  MARTYR'S  WAY.  " 


For  the  wrecjc  and  the  wrong  of  it,  boys  and  girls. 
For  the  terror  and  loss  as  well , 

Our  hearts  must  hold 

A  regret  untold 
As  we  think  of  those  who  fell. 
But  their  blood,  on  whichever  side  they  fought. 
Re-made  the  nation  and  progress  brought . 

We  forget  the  woe , 

For  we  live  and  know 
That  the  fighting  and  sighing,  the  falling  and  dying. 
Were  but  steps  toward  the  future— the  martyr's  way, 
Adown  which  the  sons  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray 
Look  with  love  and  with  pride,  on  Memorial  Day. 


— Selected. 
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MEMORIAL  DAY. 

PROGRAM  FOR  LOWBR  GRi^DBS. 

Song^ "The  Blue  and  1 

Recitation **TheHen 

Exercise •  *  The  Litt 

Song **MyBraveSol 

Recitation •  *  Our  Soldien 

Reading * 'A  Little  Child  Shall  Lei 

Concert  Recitation *  *The  Flag 

Recitation *  'Let  Littl 

Song '  *  We  Are  Little  Sole 

Recitation *  •  Death  for  His 

Exercise •  *  Flowers  for  Ou: 

Recitation *  *  How  Shall  I  Serve  My 

Recitation *  'The  Bet 

Song *  *  Scatter  the 

Recitation *  *  A  H igh 

Exercise *  *  Our 

Recitation "Only  a  Drum 

Song •* 

PROGRAM  FOR  HIGHER  GRADBS. 

Song "  Salute  the  Old  Defenc 

Recitation  **The  Boys 

Reading *  *Our  Debt  to  the  Nation*! 

Recitation *  •  ^ 

Song •  'The  Blue  and  t 

Recitation  •  *C 

Reading *  *Battle  of  $ 

Recitation *  *  Picke 

Patriotic  Drill  for  Sixteen  Boys 

Reading "  The  Army  c 

Recitation *  *  Decorat; 

Song *  'Old  Kentuck 

Recitation "John  Burns,  of  Gc 

Reading • '  The  Spanish-Ameri< 

Recitation "The  Gray-Ha 

Concert  Recitation  by  School *  •  Our 

Reading "  Prayer  for  Our 

Song 


UNRECORDED  HEROISM. 


I « 


1 1 


There  are  graves  today  which  we  have  not  decorated.  No  s 
in  their  honor,  and  their  names  are  not  preserved  in  song  or  story 
"But  for  them  there  is  a  pyramid  of  national  gratitude,  more 
than  stone  or  marble,  more  precious  than  gold,  *yea,  than  much 
a  pyramid  whose  broad  base  is  securely  anchored  in  the  hearts  of 
people,  where  every  deed  of  valor  and  every  noble  sacrifice  has  its 
able  record." 
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OUR   DEBT   TO   THE   NATION'S   HEROES. 


7  feat  of  heroism  makes  us  forever  indebted  to  the  man  who  per- 
it.  The  wbole  nation  is  better,  the  whole  nation  is  braver  because 
It,  lashed  in  the  rigging  of  the  Hartford,  forged  past  the  forts  and 
»  unseen  death  below,  to  try  his  wooden  stem  against  the  iron-clad 
he  Confederate  ram  ;  because  Gushing  pushed  his  little  torpedo  boat 

the  darkness  to  sink  beside  the  sinking  Albemarle.  All  daring  and 
,  all  iron  endurance  of  misfortune,  all  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  honor 
glory  of  the  flag,  make  for  a  finer  and  nobler  type  of  manhood.  All 
t  our  heads  higher,  because  those  of  our  countrymen  whose  trade  it 
eet  danger  have  met  it  well  and  bravely.  If  ever  we  had  to  meet 
t  the  hands  of  a  foreign  foe,  or  had  to  submit  tamely  to  wrong  or 
ivery  man  among  us  worthy  of  the  name  of  American  would  feel  dis- 
l  and  debased.     On  the  other  hand,  the  memory  of  every  triumph 

Americans,  by  just  so  much  helps  to  make  each  American  nobler 

ter. 

y  man  among  us  is  more  fit  to  meet  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 

liip  because  of  the  perils  over  which,  in  the  past,  the  nation  has  tri- 

1;   because   of   the   blood  and  sweat  and  tears,   the  labor  and  the 

I,  through  which,  in  the  days  that  have  gone,  our  forefathers  moved 

iumph . 

— Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  '  ^American  Ideals.^' 


THE   FLAG   GOES    BY. 


Hats  off ! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 

A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 

A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky. 

Hate  off ! 

The  flag  is  passing  by. 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines. 

Over  the  steele-tipped  ordered  lines. 

Hate  off ! 

The  colors  before  us  fly . 

But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by. 

Hate  off ! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 

A  veteran  band,  to  the  sound  of  drums. 

And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high. 

Hats  off ! 

The  flag  is  passing  by. 

—From  Youth's  Companion. 
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THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 


It  is  gratifying  to  all  of  us  to  know  that  this  has  neyer  ceased  to  be  a  wi 
of  humanity.  The  last  ship  that  went  out  of  the  harbor  of  Havana  befo 
war  was  declared .  was  an  American  ship  that  had  taken  to  the  suffering  pe 
pie  of  Cuba  the  supplies  furnished  by  American  charity,  and  the  first  ship 
sail  into  the  harbor  of  Santiago  was  an  American  ship  bearing  food  suppU 
to  the  suffering  Cubans,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  universal  prayer  of  Amei 
can  citizens  that  justice  and  humanity  £lnd  civilization  shall  characterize  tl 
final  settlement  of  peace  as  they  have  distinguished  the  progress  of  the  wa 

My  countrymen »  the  currents  of  destiny  flow  through  the  hearts  of  01 
people.  Who  will  check  them,  who  will  divert  them,  who  will  stop  then 
And  the  movements  of  men,  planned  and  designed  by  the  Master  of  m( 
will  never  be  interrupted  by  the  American  people. 

I  witness  with  pride  and  satisfaction  the  cheers  of  the  multitudes  as  tl 
veterans  of  the  civil  war  on  both  sides  of  the  contest  are  reviewed.  I  witoe 
with  increasing  pride  the  wild  acclaim  of  the  people  as  you  watch  the  volu 
teers  and  regulars  and  our  naval  reserves  pass  before  your  eyes,  for  I  rei 
in  the  faces  and  hearts  of  my  countrymen  the  purpose  to  see  to  it  that  tl 
government  with  its  free  institutions,  shall  never  perish  from  the  face  of  tl 
earth . 

My  heart  is  filled  with  gratitude  to  the  God  of  battles,  who  has  so  fa  von 
us,  and  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  won  such  victories  on  land  ai 
sea  and  have  given  such  a  new  meaning  to  American  valor.  No  bra^ 
soldiers  or  sailors  ever  assembled  under  any  flag. 

Gentlemen,  the  American  people  are  ready.  If  the  Merrimac  istol 
sunk  in  the  mouth  of  the  Santiago  harbor  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Spa: 
ish  fleet,  a  brave  young  hero  is  ready  to  do  it  and  to  succeed  in  what  his  fo* 
have  never  been  able  to  do— sink  an  American  ship.  All  honor  to  the  am 
and  navy,  without  whose  sacrifices  we  could  not  celebrate  the  victory.  Tl 
flag  of  our  country  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  our  patriots  and  heroes.— ITi* 
McKinley, 

ONE  FLAG. 


There's  a  thrill  and  a  throb  in  the  air  today, 

A  throb  and  a  thrill  ever  new; 
For  billows  have  broken  o'er  wall  and  town 

Of  red  and  of  white  and  of  blue. 

The  blood  runs  swift  and  a  shrill  huzza 
Springs  glad  to  the  lips  of  youth. 

While  louder  the  silence  speaks  of  those 
Who  fought,  dear  God,  for  thy  truth. 

It  floats  up  the  aisles  of  the  village  churchy 
It  springs  from  the  State  House  Dome; 

It  kisses  the  breeze,  wherever  it  please. 
Set  firm  in  the  heart  of  the  home. 
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And  all  through  the  hours,  the  incense  of  flowers, 

Of  prayers  and  of  praise  is  sung 
From  a  censer  of  gold,  that  the  children  hold, 

While  the  storied  past  is  sung. 

The  censer  is  memory's  sacred  urn 

That  holdeth  for  love  and  rue, 
The  ashes  of  those  whom  each  heart  knows 

Fought  for  the  gray  or  the  blue. 

Fewer  each  year  as  the  end  draws  near. 

When  none  will  be  left,  not  one. 
Who  saw  the  sorrowful  sights  of  war 

Or  shared  in  the  braye  deeds  done. 

But  unto  the  children  we  tell  the  tale; 

And  once  in  each  twelvemonth  long. 

We  honor  the  men  who  died  for  us 

When  the  goodly  land  went  wrong. 

—Selected, 


DECORATION  DAY. 

'Mid  the  flower- wreathed  tombs  I  stand, 
Bearing  lilies  in  my  hand. 
Comrades,  in  what  soldier-grave 
Sleeps  the  bravest  of  the  brave? 

Is  it  he  who  sank  to  rest 
With  his  colors  'round  his  breast? 
Friendship  makes  his  tomb  a  shrine, 
Garlands  veil  it;  ask  not  mine. 

One  low  grave,  yon  trees  beneath 
Bears  no  roses,  wears  no  wreath; 
Yet  no  heart  more  high  and  warm 
Ever  dared  the  battle-storm . 

Never  gleamed  a  prouder  eye 
In  the  front  of  victory; 
Never  foot  had  firmer  tread 
On  the  field  where  hope  lay  dead. 

Turning  from  my  comrades'  eyes, 
Kneeling  where  a  woman  lies , 
1  strew  lilies  on  the  grave 
Of  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 

—  Thomas  IVentworth  Higginsotii 
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THANKSGIVING  DAY. 


NOVBMBBR  27,  1902. 

Give  the  heart's  best  treasures; 

Prom  fair  nature  learn. 
Give  thy  love  and  ask  not, 

Wait  not  a  return! 
And  the  more  thou  spendest 

Prom  thy  little  store, 
With  a  double  bounty 

Grod  will  give  thee  more. 


— Proctor, 


THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

PROGRAM  FOR  LOWBR  GRADES. 

Song *  'Thanksgiving"  (Gaynor's  Songs  of  the  Child's  World 

The  Boston  Thanksgiving  Story Told  by  one  of  the  Papili 

Quotations By  the  Schoo 

Exercise •  *  The  Parmer 

Concert  Recitation  by  School *  •  Giving:  Thanks. 

Song 

Exercise •  •  Story  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Recitation '  *  The  Seasons 

Reading Selectio 

Song 

Recitation •  *  Tom's  Thanksgiving 

Exercise *  •  This  Way 

Exercise •  *  Story  of  a  Seed 

Recitation * '  Thanksgiving  Ride  of  the  Pumpkins 

Song "  God  Bless  Our  Native  Land 

PROGRAM  FOR  HIGHBR  GRADBS. 

Song •  *  Nearer  My  Grod  to  Thee 

Reading "  Proclamation  of  the  President  or  Governoi 

Exercise "  The  Seasons 

Reading * '  Address  to  the  Pupils 

Recitation * '  The  First  Thanksgiving 

Reading *  *  Where  Plymouth  Rock  Crops  Out 

Song. 

Essay *  *  Why  We  Celebrate  Thanksgiving 

Reading "  The  Old  New  England  Thanksgnving 

Quotations By  the  Pupi 
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Readins^ Selection. 

Concert  Recitation  by  School "Loving  Words." 

Reading "  Progress  of  Onr  State  in  the  Last  Century." 

Sonfi: 

Reading • «  Advice  to  a  Boy . " 

Recitation "Giving and  Taking." 

Reading ''The  Harvest  Tide." 

Recitation "  Gentleman  Gay's  Thanksgiving. ". 

ReciUtion Selection . 

Exercise "Onr  Country." 

Sons: ••  God  Bless  Our  Native  Land." 


ESSAY— "WHY  WE  CELEBRATE   THANKSGIVING  DAY." 

(The  following  outline  may  be  used  for  an  exercise  in  composition ,  all 
pnpils  of  grammar  grades  taking  the  theme.  The  best  composition  may  be 
lead  when  the  program  is  given): 

OUTUMB. 

1.  The  PuriUns  in  England. 

2.  Their  departure  to  Holland  and  life  there. 

3.  Their  desire  to  come  to  America. 

4.  The  Speedwell  and  the  Mayflower. 

5.  Voyage  of  the  Mayflower. 

6.  Landing  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

7.  Beginning  of  the  colony. 

8.  Sufferings  and  privations  of  the  first  winter* 

9.  The  first  crop  and  harvest. 

10.  The  governor's  proclamation. 

11.  Comparison  of  the  methods  of  observing  the  holiday  in  colonial 

days  and  at  the  present  time. 


THE  CORN   SONG, 


(The  pupil  bearing  a  basket  of  com  ) 

Heap  high  the  farmer's  wintry  hoard  I 
Heap  high  the  golden  corn  I 

No  richer  gift  has  Autumn  poured 
From  out  her  lavish  horn. 

Let  other  lands,  exulting,  glean 

The  apple  from  the  pine, 
The  orange  from  its  glossy  green , 

The  cluster  from  the  vine; 
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We  "better  Idve  the  hardy  gift 

Oar  rugged  vales  bestow,  1 

To  cheer  as  when  the  storm  shall  drift 

Oar  harvest  fields  with  snow. 

Let  earth  withhold  her  goodly  root , 

Let  mildew  blight  the  rye, 
Give  to  the  worm  the  orchard's  fruit,  : 

The  wheat  field  to  the  Ay: 

But  let  the  good  old  crop  adorn 
The  hills  our  fathers  trod . 
Still  let  us,  for  his  golden  corn, 
Send  up  our  thanks  to  God. 

— y.  G.  Whittier, 


THE  GOLDEN  HARVEST- 


<  I 


Harvest  is  come.     The  bins  are  full, 

The  barn's  are  running  o'er; 
Both  grains  and  fruit  we've  garnered  in 

Till  we've  no  space  for  more. 
We've  worked  and  toiled  through  heat  and  cold. 

To  plant,  to  sow,  to  reap; 
And  now  for  all  this  bounteous  store 

Let  us  Thanksgiving  keep . '  * 


THE  PROGRESS  OP  OUR  STATE  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 


Iowa  was  first  seen  by  the  white  men  in  1673.  Marquette  and  Joliet,  two 
French  explorers  and  missionaries,  sailed  down  the  Mississippi.  The  first 
Iowa  prairie  they  beheld  was  that  on  which  the  town  of  Guttenberg,  Clayton 
county,  is  built. 

In  1788  Julien  Dubuque  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Indians  and 
made  a  settlement  near  the  city  which  bears  his  name. 

In  1809  a  military  post  w^as  established  on  the  present  site  of  Fort  Madi' 
son. 

In  1838  the  territory  of  Iowa  was  organized  by  act  of  Cong^ress.  and  Rot>* 
ert  Lucas  was  appointed  governor. 

On  December  28,  1846,  Iowa  was  admitted  into  the  union.  There  wer« 
then  but  twenty -seven  organized  counties. 

In  1856  the  seat  of  government  was  changed  from  Iowa  City  to  D^* 
Moines,  the  old  Capitol  at  Iowa  City  being  appropriated  to  the  use  of  it^^ 
State  University. 

In  the  Civil  War  Iowa  furnished  seventy-five  thousand  five  hundred 
nineteen  men,  or  more  than  one-tenth  of  her  entire  population  at  the  tini' 

The  last  century  has  witnessed  many  changes  in  our  state.  Thestai 
coach  and  the  prairie  schooner  of  the  pioneer  days  have  given  place  to  ^ 
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les  of  railway  which  cross  the  state  and  afford  direct  communication 

icago  and  the  east.    These  also  connect  with  the  lines  that  cross  the 

fountains  and  extend  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

prairies  which  in  the  olden  times  swarmed  with  geese,  ducks,  pig- 

ackbirds  and  prairie  chickens,  have  become  cornfields  producing  a 

:rop  worth  as  much  as  all  the  gold  and  silver  mined  in  our  country 

he  same  period . 

imall  band  of  early  settlers  has  been  supplanted  by  more  than  two 

of  people  who  have  transformed  the  rude  villages  into  beautiful  and 

cities.     Their  fine  buildings  and  large  manufactories  are  the  pride 

ate.     Iowa  has  now  within  her  borders  eighty  towns  and  cities  of 

in  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

ittle  country  school  has  grown  into  an  immense  educational  system 

State  University  at  the  head  and  including  the  State  Normal  School, 

cultural  College,  and  thousands  of  graded  and  ungraded  schools. 
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from  thefieldt  0/  Bull  Run  and  the  ri 

Their  remaitu  covld  not  be  idenlifltd,  t 

wecorded  in  the  arehlvei  0/  their  count 
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:dajul  eleven  Union  lolditrt 
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MEMORIAL  DAY. 


SE  Teachers  and  Pupils  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Iowa  : 

amorial  Day  has  been  dedicated  as  sacred  to  the  Nation's 
deady  and  should  be  so  honored  and  observed  by  every 
>1  in  the  state.  It  stands  not  only  for  nationality,  but  sym- 
)8  the  indestructibility  3f  the  republic  through  the  valor  and 
ion  of  its  patriotic  citizens.  By  a  correct  observance  of 
day  the  children  and  young  people  can  demonstrate  to 
Id  soldiers  that  ''gratitude  is  the  fairest  flower  of  the  heart." 
we  are  confident  that  no  other  exercises  will  give  them 
uoh  genuine  pleasure  as  those  presented  by  the  schools. 
WTfti&t  has  said  that  ''if  the  men  whom  the  day  commemo- 
oould  look  down  from  the  battlements  of  that  undiscovered 
ary  whither  they  have  gone,  upon  the  countless  memorials 
d  to  fheir  memory,  they  would  be  deeply  moved  by  these 
NMionB  of  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  But  they  would  be 
jpraftmndly  moved  could  they  see  the  children  of  the  land 
iM  year  after  year  to  pay  homage  to  their  memory.  For 
will  crumble  away,  the  pictured  canvas  grow  dim, 
buildings  decay ;  but  to  be  cherished  in  the  memory 
rfydoih  is  to  live  in  perpetual  spring-time." 
«ach  community  where  there  is  a  Grand  Army  Post  or 
an's  Relief  Corps,  it  will  be  well  to  invite  such  orders  to 
d  and  participate  in  the  exercises.  And  where  no  such 
lizations  exist  all  the  veterans  of  the  school  district  should 
special  invitations  to  be  present  and  take  some  active  part. 
is  leaflet  is  prepared  and  published  with  the  hope  that  it 
be  a  guide  to  the  teachers  in  planning  their  exercises  for 
anal  Day  of  this  year.  A  suggestive  program  is  given 
[i  may  be  helpful  in  arranging  one  suited  to  local  condi- 
During  the  days  of  preparation  the  teacher  should  make 
use  of  the  opportunity  to  teach  patriotism  by  presenting 
)  examples  of  self-sacrifice,  of  gallant  deeds,  and  heroic 
ude. 

cpressing  the  hope  that  the  day  may  be  one  of  pleasure, 
b  and  patriotism,  I  am  yours  sincerely, 

Richard  C.  Barrett, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


REPORT    OF   THE 


THE  SCHOOLS  AND  CIVIL  WAR. 

Extract  prom  an  Address  Before  the  Iowa  State  Board  of 
Education  by  its  President  in  December,  1862. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education  : 

"You  have  again  assembled  for  the  eacred  purpose  of  devot- 
ing your  efforts  to  the  perfection  of  our  common  school  system. 
The  educational  interests  of  our  own  state,  to  which  your  labon 
will  be  devoted,  ought  to  be  the  deareet  to  an  intelligent  people. 
Gentlemen,  you  are  here  under  no  ordinary  circumstances.    Ot 
great,  and  recently  so  prosperous  country,  is  involved  in  a  den 
struggle  for  its  preaervation.    But'the  future  historian  may  jiu 
congratulate  the  people  of  Iowa  in  view  of  the  fact  that  wtt 
they  were  sending  forth  the  thousands  of  their  brave  and  leg 
sons  to  strike  for  the  preservation  of  our  common  country.  & 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  they  did  not  lobe  sight  of  til 
on  which  all  law  and  order  rests — the  education  of  their  childra 
being  well  convinced  of  the  great  truth,  that  a  great  and  % 
republic  can  only  exist  through  the  intelligence  and  virtue  rf! 
people,  and  that  a  harmonious  education  of  the  mind  and  hai 
of  every  citizen  of  this  great  country  will  effectually  wipe* 
Uie  cauaea  of  this  wicked  rebellion — ignorance  and  its  fn^ 
pasaion  and  prejudice. 

A  few  months  ago  the  law  makers  of  our  state  were  i 
bled  in  theae  halls  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war  for   the  proll 
tion  of  our  government.     Their  efforts  were  those   of  patrifi 
and  loyal  citizens,  and  it  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  ol 
acts  when  they  provided  means  for  this,  your  meeting.      At 
same  time  the  legislature  of  a  neighboring  state  was   in   sesi 
discussing  the  propriety  of  discontinuing  the  oommon   school 
and  appropriating  the  school  money  for  very  different  purpoaeSt 
and  there  was  consistency  in  their  acts,  for  they  were   plottii^ 
treason  and  rebellion.     When  our  legislature   appropriated  th0 
means  for  your  present  session,  they  regarded  you  as  soldiers  of 
our  country  who  should  fight  with  the   sword  of   an  enlightened 
mind,  a  battle  through  which  the  foundations  of  a  future,  per' 
manent  peace  should  be  laid;  and  if  through  your  agency  th< 
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38  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  state  shall  be 
ented  with  school  houses,  you  will  have  erected  more  for- 
e  batteries  against  disloyalty  and  treason  than  if  yoy  had 
]  thousands  of  cannon  there." 

N.  J.  RU3CH, 
President  iStatc  Board  of  Education. 
Moines,  Iowa,  December  2, 1802. 
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Let  the  lesson  of  Memorial  Day  be  self-sacrifice.     Bring  oat  the  thought: 
that  every  nation  that  has  safe  homes  and  schools  has  had  its  leaders,  who  so 
loved  the  people  that  they  planned  and  worked  long  and  hard  to  bring  about 
these  conditions. 


FIRST  MEMORIAL  DAY  PROCLAMATION. 


We  should  guard  their  graves  with  sacred  vigilance.  All  that  the  con- 
secrated wealth  and  taste  of  the  nation  can  add  to  their  adornment  and 
security  is  but  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  her  slain  defenders. 

Let  no  wanton  foot  tread  rudely  on  such  hallowed  ground;  let  pleasaot 
paths  invite  the  coming  and  the  going  of  revered  visitors  and  fond  mourn- 
ers; let  no  vandalism  of  avarice  or  neglect,  no  ravages  of  time,  testify  to  the 
present  or  the  coming  generations,  that  we  have  forgotten  as  a  people  thr 
cost  of  a  free  and  undivided  republic. 

If  other  eyes  grow  dull,  and  other  hands  slack,  and  other  hearts  cold  ia 
the  solemn  trust,  ours  shall  keep  it  well  as  long  as  the  light  and  warmth  of 
life  remain  to  us. 

Let  us,  then,  srather  round  their  sacred  remains  and  garland  the  pas- 
sionless mounds  above  them  with  the  choicest  flowers  of  springtime;  let  ss 
raise  above  them  the  dear  old  flag  they  saved  from  dishonor;  let  us  in  this> 
solemn  presence  renew  our  pledges  to  aid  and  assist  those  whom  tbey  have* 
left  among  us  as  a  sacred  charge  upon  a  nation's  gratitude — the  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  widows  and  orphans. — John  A.  Logan. 

(Extract  from  the  order  of  G.  A.  R.  Commander-in-Chief,  May  5, 1838^ 

Let  the  National  Flag  float  over  every  schoolhouse  in  the  country,  audi 
the  exercises  be  such  as  shall  impress  upon  our  youth  the  patriotic  duties  nit 
American  citizens. — Benjamin  Harrison, 

I  invoke  all  within  the  hearing  of  my  voice  to  heed  well  the  lessons  of  thii' 
Memorial  Day;  to  weave  each  year  a  fresh  garland  for  the  graves  of  sods' 
beloved  comrade  or  favorite  hero;  and  to  rebuke  any  and  all  who  talk  of: 
civil  war  save  as  the  last  tribunal  of  kings  and  peoples.— (P^ir.  Shermttn, 

There  is  the  national  flag!  He  must  be  cold  indeed  who  can  look  npoft 
its  folds  rippling  in  the  breeze  without  pride  of  country.  White  is  for  purity^ 
red  for  valor,  blue  for  justice,  and  altogether — bunting,  stripes,  stars  and 
colors  blazing  in  the  sky — make  the  flag  of  our  country  to  be  cherished  by 
all  our  hearts,  to  be  upheld  by  all  our  hands.— C7Aar/^5  Sumner 

Teach  first  and  last,  Americanism  Let  no  youth  leave  the  school 
without  being  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  history,  the  principles,  and  the 
incalculable  blessings  of  American  freedom,  and  the  girls  the  intelligent 
mothers  of  free  men. — Depew. 
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SUGGESTIVE  PROGRAMS. 


Made  up  of  seleeUona  found  in  $peoial  day  booki/or  1901  and  190S. 

FOR  LOWBR  GRADES. 

Song,  1901 •. •  *  God  Bless  Oar  Native  Land . ' 

Recitation,  1902  **Let  Little  Hands.' 

Bzercise,  1902 ''The  Little  Army.* 

Jedtation,  1901 **A  Child's  Offering.' 

Jong,  1902 *  'My  Brave  Soldier  Boy. ' 

fizarciae,  1901 "Blossoms,  O  Flowers. ' 

:oncert  recitation,  1901. "The  Children's  Pledge. ' 

Iddresa By  member  W .  R .  C 

kmg,  1902 *  *  We  Are  Little  Soldier  Men . ' 

tedtation,  1902 *  *The  Better  Way. ' 

Ledtation,  1901 "For  Me  and  For  You.' 

lotion  song ,  1901 "  Our  Flag . ' 

(nrciae,  1902 "  Our  Tribute.  * 

long •  'America.  * 

FOR  HIGHBR  GRADES . 

kmg " Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

tedtation,  1901 "The  Influence  of  Heroic  Deeds. 

leading,  1901 "The  Heroines  of  the  War. 

tedtAtion,  1902 ...  *  'Picket  Guard. 

Song "  The  Vacant  Chair. 

Iddress By  a  Veteran 

leading,  1902 "The  Army  of  Peace. 

Udtation,  1901 "The  Roll  Call. 

long '  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

toll  call,  1901 Response  with  quotations 

tedtation,  1902 *  'John  Burns  of  Gettysburg. 

leading,  1902 '  'The  Spanish-American  War. 

long "Sleep,  Comrades,  Sleep. 

Ladtation ,  1901 "We  Mourn  for  All . 

Lodtation,  1901 "Memorial  Day. 

^noert  recitation,  1902 * ' Our  Heroes. 

ong "  America 
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THE  OLD  GRAND  ARMY  BOYS, 

You  may  talk  about  the  Masons, 

And  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  snch; 
You  may  call  them  so  fraternal 

As  to  fairly  beat  the  Dutch; 
You  may  praise  them  if  you  choose  to , 

With  their  mystic  rites  and  noise, 
But  they  cannot  hold  a  candle 

To  the  old  Grand  Army  Boys. 

For  a  man  that  has  a  memory 

Can  learn  about  the  craft; 
He  can  get  degrees  and  passwords 

That  can  make  a  funeral  laugh. 
And  be  loaded  down  with  symbols; 

But  for  true  fraternal  joys, 
They  cannot  hold  a  candle 

To  the  old  Grand  Army  boys. 

You  may  talk  about  your  badges, 

But  the  one  that  has  the  call 
Is  the  star,  flag  and  eagle 

That  is  far  above  them  all. 
It  was  won  when  cannon  thundered 

'Mid  the  battle's  smoke  and  noise; 
So  there's  nothing  holds  a  candle 

To  the  old  Grand  Army  boys. 

Why  they  fought  and  bled  together, 

And  they  shared  the  prison  pen , 
And  they  faced  the  front  in  battle 

With  the  touch  of  men. 
Then  the  compact  was  cemented 

'Mid  the  conflict's  crash  and  noise. 
So  there's  nothing  holds  a  candle 

To  the  old  Grand  Army  boys. 

They  fraternal?    Well,  I  reckon; 

And  their  charity's  all  right. 
Are  they  loyal?    They  have  proved  it, 

For  they  left  their  homes  to  fight. 
And  the  nation  owes  them  homage 

For  the  peace  it  now  enjoys; 
For  there's  nothing  holds  a  candle 

To  the  old  Grand  Army  boys. 

^  Selected  • 
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eaooroee  are  the  gift  of  the  Creator.    Development  la  the  great  duty 
f  the  Repablic.  —SehuyUr  Co{faz, 


Centennial  of  the 
Conisiana  PurcDase 
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Never  was  heard  the  ojole  stroke, 

Yet  the  dial  pointed  to  mom. 
And  over  the  clock  of  Gtod  there  broke 

The  light  of  an  age  new-bom. 
Then  a  shifting  scene,  and  a  virgin  land 

Like  a  panuUse  U^  outspread. 
And  Louisiana,  fair  and  gnuid. 

To  the  Saxon  world  was  wed. 

^Hubert  M,  Skinner, 


Official  €trcalar 

to  U  mm  ii  tkc  cdcbratioa  «r 

Coiiiiiaiid  Purcbaie  flag  Day 

Deceiiber  i$,  1901 

Tfiied  by  tfec  DepartMciit  of  Public  Tmtnictioi 

Wcb«rd  e.  Bamtt 
Siiperlifcftaeftf  Public  TMtnicfioft 


natural  base  for  the  greatest  oontinnous  empire  ever  established 
r  man.  —Oladstone,  on  Louisiana  Purchase. 
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toMtitaia  Pircbait  flag  Day 

Reaonrces  are  the  glf  (  of  the  Creator.    Development  la  the  great  duty 
of  the  Repablie.  —Schuyler  Co{faz, 


eeittennial  of  tbe 
Couisiana  Purcbase 
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Never  was  heard  the  CTole  stroke, 

Yet  the  dial  poixited  to  mom, 
Axid  over  the  clock  of  Gtod  there  broke 

The  light  of  an  age  new-bom. 
Then  a  shlfUng  scene,  and  a  virgin  land 

Like  a  panulise  lay  ootsfvead. 
And  Tioqislana,  ftdr  and  gnuid, 

To  the  Saxon  world  was  wed. 

^Hubert  M.  Skinner, 


Official  eircalar 

to  b<  im4  Im  Ac  MkbnHiM  «r 

CoNisiaiid  Purcbase  Tlag  Day 

Dcceaber  i$,  1901 

1$$mt  by  tK  Dcpartamt  M  Piblic  Tmtnictioft 

KidNNrd  e.  Bamtt 
SipcriiteideMt  Public  Tii$tr«ctiott 


A  natural 
by 


base  for  the  greatest  oontinuons  empire  ever  established 

—Oladitonef  on  Louisiana  Purehcue. 
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"Iqwa— H«r  aSectiona,  like  the  rivers  of  her  borders,  flow  I 
inseparable  udiod." 


THB  IOWA  BUILDING.  BT.  LOUI8. 


lowA— "Oar  liberties  we  prize,  and  oar  rights  we  will  maintain." 


INTKODUCTION. 


la  no  event  in  the  history  of  America  that  should  be 
1  by  the  people  of  Iowa  with  more  fervor  than  the 
di  title  territory  which  now  comprises  the  State,  from 
^  ihe  United  States.  There  is  no  day  that  should  be 
red  with  deeper  patriotic  gratitude  by  the  citizens  of 
DEionwealth  than  the  da^  upon  which  the  flag  of  the 
sapplanted  the  flag  of  the  Empire.  Let  us  not  forget 
through  this  event  that  we  must  trace  our  title  to  the 
lights  and  dignities  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
the  glories  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  the 
liefitage  of  the  Constitution.  The  day  is  not  only  sig- 
qJiomtBkf  but  to  the  country  and  the  world.  The  Nation 
^led  with  mighty  strides  toward  leadership  in  all  the 
the  earth.  Who  can  say  where  we  would  have  been 
le  of  progress  had  the  Mississippi  river  continued  to  be 
6131  boundary?  The  men  of  1803  builded  better  than 
f«r|  for  the  Providence  that  works  with  steady  purpose 
xid.of  humanity  inspired  their  course.  The  recog^tion 
^ear  of  this  vital  day  in  the  history  of  the  land  can  but 
worthier  of  the  unequaled  privileges  we  enjoy. 

Albert  B.  Cummins, 

Governor  of  Iowa. 
Dines,  Oct.  1 ,  1903. 
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STATE  OF  IOWA 
DEPABTMEXT  OF  PUBLIC  IXSTBTJCTION 

DES  MOINES 


To  THE  Teachers  of  Iowa  : 

The  department  of  public  instruction  in  preparing  this  leaflet 
aims  to  awaken  a  greater  interest  in  the  history  of  Iowa  and  her 
institutions,  and  of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  its  discoverers,  ex- 
plorers, early  settlers,  and  resources,  and  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  citizens  of  our  state  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1904. 

In  part  our  object  will  have  been  attained  if  this  little  publi- 
cation serves  to  incite  further  study — ^not  only  in  libraries,  but 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  and  in  public  addresses  from  the 
pulpit  and  platform— of  the  great  underlying  principles  of  self- 
government. 

While  the  teacher  should  at  all  times  teach  the  principles  of 
true  citizenship  he  may  frequently  with  beneficial  results  have 
special  day  exercises,  and  with  enthusiasm  kindle  in  the  minds 
of  his  pupils,  consideration  of  the  public  good,  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  and  the  interests  of  mankind. 

It  has  been  deemed  appropriate  to  designate  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 18th  (the  20th  being  Sunday),  as  Louisiana  Purchase  Flag 
Day  for  the  schools.  On  the  latter  date  at  New  Orleans  in  1803 
the  Spanish  government  of  Louisiana  surrendered  the  provinoe 
to  the  Commissioner  of  France,  who  immediately  transferred  it 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  which  assumed  formal 
sovereignty  and  raised  the  American  flag. 

That  the  teachers  of  the  state  of  Iowa  will  prepare  suitable 
exercises  commemorating  the  centennial  anniversary  of  this, 
one  of  the  very  greatest  events  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  is 
a  fond  hope  and  an  earnest  desire. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  due  to  all  who  have  contributed 

to  the  text,  and  to  the  Iowa  Commission  Louisiana  Purchase 

Exposition  and  its  officers. 

Richard  C.  Barrett, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction* 
October  1,  1903. 
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LOUISIANA  PUBOHASE  FLAQ  DAT. 


December  dO,  1803—1008. 

TuNB :     •  •  Maryland,  My  Maryland. ' ' 

The  Century  Bell  is  pealing^  now, 

With  one  accord  the  nations  bow, 

To  g^reet  the  glorious  Middle  West, 

In  triune  colors  gaily  drest : 

O'er  Louisiana's  broad  domain, 

One  chorus  floats,  with  glad  refrain:-^ 

Behold  what  blessings  God  hath  wrought. 

On  valley  with  rare  treasure  fraught. 

Where  brave  explorers  led  the  way, 
The  '  'Prairie  Mayflower" >  came  to  stay; 
O  giant  souls,  those  pioneers! 
With  noble  women— worthy  peers : 
Their  bold  endeavor  cleft  the  wood. 
Fair  cities  rose,  where  forests  stood; 
And  deserts  blossomed  far  and  wide. 
When  arts  of  industry  were  plied. 

Prom  Mississippi's  boundary  line, 
Where  patriot  deeds  the  soil  enshrine, 
To  heights  the  snow-clad  peaks  above. 
There  proudly  rose  the  Flag  we  love : 
And  still  the  Star  of  Empire  led, 
Where  mountain  springs  the  valleys  fed, 
And  cry  of  gold  lured  hundreds  on , 
Till  lol   the  continent  was  won. 

Thou  heart  of  Freedom's  cherished  land, 

Republic,  girt  by  ocean  strand; 

Thy  Horn  of  Plenty  carries  store. 

For  new  world  marts,  and  distant  shore: 

But  most  thy  praise  we  chant  today, 

For  learning's  wise  and  helpful  sway; 

Columbia  opes  her  lavish  hands — 

On  many  a  hill,  the  School  House  stands. 

Now,  century  old,  and  world  renowned, 
Thy  car  of  Progress  onward  bound; 
Let  Sister  States  fond  tribute  pay — 
On  Louisiana  Purchase  Day : 
And  Iowa, — the  banner  state,* 
That  sprang  to  freedom's  cause  elate. 
Her  teeming  borders  river  prest, 
Of  all  that's  good  affords  the  best. 

— ^Addib  B.  Billingtom, 

dbs  moines,  iowa. 

9TS— 1.    Tile  emigrant  wagon  has  been  called  the  Prairie  Mayflower. 

3.    Iowa  was  the  flnt  free  state  carred  from  the  Loaisiana  Porchase . 
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IOWA  COMMISSION  LOUISIANA  FUBCHASE 
EXPOSITION. 


MBMBEBS  AUD  OFFIOBBS. 


WIU  C.  Whiting.  Whiting. 
C.  J.  A.  ErlcHon,  Boone. 
B.  a.  CarmtherB,  Bloomfleld. 
a.  Bailer.  Koont  Ayr. 
LeRo;  i..  Pabner,  Hoont  Pleaaant. 
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.    Wllltani  hmntitBV,  Prerident,  Olennont. 


T.  R.  Conawar.Seoretair.DcaHciDM 
ThomaB  UpdegnUT,  HoQregor. 
W.  F.  Harrlman.Vloe-PrtB,,! 
W.  W.  Wltmsr.  D«  Holnn. 
W.  T.  Shepheid,  Harlan. 
J.  H.  Trewln.  Cedar  Raplda. 
George  H.  Oartts,  CUnton. 
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EDTJOATIOX  A  LEADING  FEATUBE. 


jresident  Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  returning  to  New 
k.  from  St.  Louis,  declared  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
would  be  the  first  to  make  proper  provisions  for  educational 
ires,  and  that  it  would  be  the  first  exposition  with  a  thor- 
ily  educational  rather  than  a  commercial  tone. 


8ELE0TI0X  OF  THE  IOWA  SITE. 


im  floutheastem  section  of  the  grounds  of  the  Louisiana 
pyiie  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  on  a  plateau  rising  seventy- 
Ibflfc  above  the  main  exposition  grounds,  beautifully  shaded 
Ulpvge  trees,  haa  been  set  aside  for  the  state  buildings. 
iUbag  September  29th,  and  ending  October  4th,  1902,  there 
iied  at  St.  Louis  state  officers  and  commissioners  from 
i|gr«fllx  states  to  receive  the  sites  allotted. 
?pw»enting  the  staff  and  banner  marking  the  site  for  the 
[Vnilding,  President  David  R.  Francis,  of  the  exposition,  in 
hre  and  eloquent  address,  praised  the  state  which 
to  the  nation  some  of  its  ablest  counselors,  praised 
tar  its  wonderful  resources  in  agriculture,  its  devel- 
iJKleC  its  minerals,  with  its  wonderful  manufacturing  pos- 
^a&d "above  all,  her  public  school  system.  He  named 
jH^e  **  Prairie  Queen,"  and  hoped  that  a  greater  fraternal 
'wmld  be  established  because  of  the  renewed  friendships 
Ivoald  be  acquired  on  account  of  the  exposition  com- 
the  great  event  of  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana 


response,  accepting  the  flag  and  site,  former  Governor 
Larrabee,  President  of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the 
Purchase  Exposition,  said: 

K' AiBtidmit,  Liadies  and  Gentlemen:  The  people  of  Iowa  understand 
Mm  magnittide  of  your  undertaking.  They  understand  also  equally 
lie  gnat  results  that  will  follow  the  success  of  it.  They  have  confidence 
I  management,  and  on  behalf  of  our  people  and  the  commission  that 
■entsthem,  I  accept  this  site,  this  beautiful  site,  with  much  pleasure 
d.  We  intend  to  make  a  home  here,  and  have  a  large  family  domicile 
M.  I  will  give  you  all,  and  make  it  a  standing  invitation  to  visit  us. 
latch-string  will  be  out.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  for 
In  fact  I  am  embarrassed,  Mr.  President,  by  the  praise  from  you 
Torn  others  here  this  morning,  but  I  know  that  you  would  be  disap- 
ed  not  to  hear  from  this  young  "  Prairie  Queen"  of  the  West,  and  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Hon.  L.  A.  Palmer,  who  will 
ssa  to  you  the  high  appreciation  and  deep  gratitude  that  we  owe  you . 
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IN7LXTEN0B  OF  PXTBLIO  80HOOU3. 

Hon.  Leroy  A.  Palmer,  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Coimnission,  in 
his  response  said  in  part: 

Iowa  bases  her  faith  in  her  future  upon  her  public  school— her  public 
school,  that  great  leveler  of  class  distinction!  It  knows  no  color  fine— it 
knows  no  line  of  servitude — it  knows  no  line  of  unfortuaate  birth;  it  knoift 
no  line  of  rich  and  poor;  of  employer  and  employe.  In  that  atmosphere  of 
democratic  equality  there  is  no  labor  problem— no  antagonism  betwetn 
capital  and  labor— no  strife  of  classes. 

Iowa's  great  democratic  opportunity  for  the  citizen  begins  in  the  com- 
mon school.  And  as  Iowa  is  a  great  republican  commonwealth,  in  tbt 
highest  and  loftiest  meaning  of  that  term,  so  her  common  schools  are  la 
many  nurseries  of  vital,  permeating  democracy — democracy  of  association- 
which  alone  can  make  a  true  republicanism  enduring,  and  class  distinctioo 
impossible.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  Iowa  will  join  in  friendly  rivalry  with  htr 
sisters  and  lend  her  co-operative  aid .  She  will  second  every  effort  of  your 
local  and  national  board  to  make  the  time  of  this  exposition  one  of  the  red* 
letter  days  of  the  Republic. 


IOWA. 


Iowa  stands  next  to  the  top  in  the  literacy  of  its  populationt 
99.63  per  cent  of  those  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  being  able  ta 
read  and  write  in  1900,  although  there  was  no  compulsory  9t^ 
tendance  law  prior  to  1902.  In  1902  it  expended  $9,566,890  on 
its  schools,  there  being  18,613  school  rooms  with  22,708  teachers 
holding  certificates.  Schoolhouses  are  valued  at  $18,989,923. 
The  enrollment  of  children  in  the  public  schools  in  1902  reached 
{^,173.  The  public  school  libraries  contain  664,110  volumes, 
an  increase  of  more  than  200,000  in  two  years.  The  average 
length  of  school  term  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  days.  There  has 
been  a  liberal  increase  in  the  wages  of  teachers  during  the  school 
year  of  1902  and  1903.  About  one-third  of  the  schools  are  loca* 
ted  in  towns  and  cities  and  two-thirds  in  the  country.  There  is 
one  state  and  several  private  normal  schools.  In  1902  the  state 
normal  school  had  twenty- eight  professors  and  twenty-eight 
other  teachers,  with  2,065  students.  Under  a  law  passed  in  1902 
sixteen  private  schools  have  become  accredited  for  the  training 
of  teachers  under  state  supervision.  For  higher  education  there 
are  about  two  hundred  public  high  schools  and  a  number  of 
private  aeadamies,  no  considerable  district  being  without  one. 
Though  each  is  a  law  unto  itself,  yet  the  courses  of  study  pursued 
are  of  high  standard  and  generally  quite  uniform  throughout 
the  state.    The  state  university,  the  head  of  the  public  school 
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qrstem,  is  at  Iowa  City,  the  former  capital,  with  law,  medical, 
dental  and  other  colleges.  In  1902  It  had  forty-eight  professors 
one  hundred  and  eleven  other  teachers,  and  1,612  students. 
There  is  also  a  state  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts, 
located  at  Ames.  This  institution  in  1902  had  thirty -two  pro- 
fessors, forty-three  other  teachers,  and  1,480  students.  In  1902 
a  memorial  university,  at  present  a  miUtary  academy,  was 
opened  at  Mason  City  by  the  Sons  of  Veterans.  Connected 
with  certain  of  the  public  secondary  schools  there  are  twenty 
training  classes  for  teachers. 

Among  the  private  schools  of  the  state  there  are  sixteen  bus- 
iness colleges  and  twenty- six  academies.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  churoh  there  are  in  the  state  twenty-five 
schools  for  higher  education  (academies  and  colleges),  with  an 
attendance  of  4,040  pupils,  three  normal  schools,  one  hundred 
and  sixty- seven  parish  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  22,629 
pupils. 

Iowa  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  pass  a  township  school  law. 
The  laws  enable  the  cities  and  towns  to  provide  the  best  school 
fadlitiee. 

The  state  has  228,622  farms  valued  at  $866,000,000.  Of  the 
total  number  of  farms  148,886  are  operated  by  owners.  Farm 
buildings  are  worth  $240,802,810.  The  agrioultural  products  are 
aonually  worth  $400,000,000.  The  total  number  of  men  engaged 
in  agrioultural  pursuits  is  370,967.  The  total  number  of  cattle 
in  1900  was  6,367,690,  and  the  total  value  of  the  same  was  $142,- 
618,902.  There  are  9,486  miles  of  railway.  These  roads  employ 
40,836  men  at  an  annual  compensation  of  $23,116,096.  There 
are  14,819  manufacturing  establishments  employing  58,663  em- 
ployes. The  annual  output  from  the  same  is  valued  at  $164,- 
617,877.  The  coal  mines  of  the  state  employed  13,192  men  for 
the  year  1902-1903,  and  produced  6,186,734  tons. 

In  the  main,  state  officers  are  chosen  for  a  term  of  two  years 
by  the  qualified  electors.  Justices  of  the  supreme  court  are 
elected  for  a  term  of  six  years  and  railroad  commissioners  for 
three  years. 

The  state  has  an  area  of  66,026  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  2,231,863.     The  capital  is  Des  Moines. 
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IOWA  A  CHILD  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  PUBCHASE. 


At  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  France  yielded  up 
all  her  claims  to  territories  on  the  mainland  in  North  America, 
excepting  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  ceding  all  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  England  and  all  west  to  Spain. 

In  1800,  Spain,  by  a  secret  treaty,  restored  to  France  the  ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana. 

In  1803  the  United  States  purchased  the  Louisiana  territory 
of  France  for  $15,000,000. 

In  1804  President  Jefferson  sent  an  exploring  party,  under 
Lewis  and  Clark,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  and  thence 
across  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Iowa  country  had  a  constitutional  status  in  the  Province 
of  Louisiana  in  1808.  In  1804  it  formed  a  part  of  the  District  of 
Louisiana.  In  1805  it  remained  a  part  of  that  district  known  as 
the  Territory  of  Louisiana.  In  1812  it  was  included  in  the 
newly  created  Territory  of  Missouri.  In  1834  it  was  united  with 
the  Territory  of  Michigan.  From  1834  to  1836  the  whole  Iowa 
country  was  known  as  the  counties  of  Dubuque  and  Demoine, 
under  the  territorial  supervision  of  Wisconsin.  In  1838  the 
Territory  of  Wisconsin  was  divided,  and  that  portion  west  of  the 
Mississippi  was  established  as  the  Territory  of  Iowa. 

The  territorial  epoch  of  Iowa,  which  really  began  in  1836 
when  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  was  established — including  the 
Iowa  country — came  to  a  close  in  1846. 

The  State  of  Iowa  was  organized  and  admitted  into  the 
Union  December  28,  1846.  Iowa  was  the  first  free  state  formed 
out  of  the  Louisiana  purchase. 

In  1902  the  Governor  of  Iowa  named  December  20 — Louisiana 
Purchase — "Flag  Day."  The  Iowa  Commission  fixed  on  June 
16  and  17  as  Iowa  Days  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
These  dates  commemorate  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-first 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  Iowa  by  Marquette  and  Joliet. 


PIOXEEBS. 


They  rise  to  mastery  of  wind  and  snow; 

They  8:0  like  soldiers  s^rimly  into  strife 
To  colonize  the  plain .     They  plough  and  sow , 

And  fertilize  the  sod  with  their  own  life, 

As  did  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo . 

—Hamlin  Garland. 
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TOPICS  FOB  STUDY. 


xn  outline  sketch  of  the  life  of  Julien  Dubuque.  Write 
)tion  of  the  city  that  bears  his  name.  Mention  states 
ouisiana  Purchase  that  have  names  of  Indian  deriva- 
Hiat  cities  within  this  tract  are  named  after  historic 
^?  Give  a  list  of  Indian  names  in  Iowa;  counties, 
reams. 


BIOQBAPHICAL  SUBJECTS. 

>. 

Joliet, 

Carver, 

Kearney, 

e, 

Marquette, 

Scott, 

Benton, 

Clark, 

Lincoln, 

Grant, 

e, 

Fremont, 

John  Brown , 

Sherman , 

Long:, 

Kit  Carson, 

Burr. 

INDIAN  TRIBES  ON  IOWA  SOUi. 

nas, 

niinois, 

Pottawattamies, 

Missourias, 

Sacs, 

Musquakies, 

Winnebagoes, 

». 

Poxes, 

Tamas, 

Omahas. 

Algonquins, 

Ottoes, 

Osages 

NATIVE  GAME  AND  POWL. 

Elk, 

Quail, 

Deer, 

Beaver, 

Grouse, 

1 

Goat, 

Prairie  Wolf. 

Prairie  Chicken, 

«. 

Coyote, 

Wild  Geese. 

NATXrSAL  WONDEBS  IN  MIDDLE  WEST. 

I  St.  Anthony.  Black  Hills, 

itone  Park.  Hot  Springs. 


ROTABLE  W0BK8  OP  MAN  IN  MIDDLE  WEST. 
Pacific  Railway.  Bads'  Jetties. 


TIONS    ARB    THB  TIMB-KBXPBRS    OF    PROGRBSS.      ThBY     RBCORD 

.d's  advancbmbnt.  *  *  *  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
ere  was  not  a  mile  of  steam  railroad  on  the  globe.  Now  there 
h  miles  to  make  its  circuit  many  times.  Then  there  was  not  a 
ctric  telegraph;  now  we  have  a  vast  mileage  traversing  all  lands 
is.  God  and  man  have  linked  the  nations  together.  No  nation 
r  be  indifferent  to  any  other.  And  as  we  are  brought  more  and 
uch  with  each  other,  the  less  occasion  is  there  for  misunderstand - 
the  stronger  the  disposition,  when  we  have  differences,  to  adjust 
le  court  of  arbitration ,  which  is  the  noblest  forum  for  the  settle 
temational  disputes.— President  McKinley's  last  address. 
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IOWA  LEADS  IX  STOCK  QBOWINQ. 


Extracts  from  an  address  by  Hon.  W.  F.  Harriman: 

Iowa  farmers  and  stock  growers  are  the  possessors  of  more  fine  herds 
than  any  other  state  or  nation.  They  are  liberal  purchasers,  as  well  as 
liberal  sellers,  of  the  best  stock  in  the  world. 

The  value  of  domestic  animals  in  Iowa  exceeds  that  of  any  other  state 
in  the  Union,  and  constitutes  more  than  one-eleventh  of  the  total  value  of 
domestic  animals  in  all  the  states  and  territories.  The  total  value  for  all  the 
states  and  territories  being  $2,981,722,945,  and  that  of  Iowa  $278,830,096. 

No  other  state  in  the  Union  has  so  large  a  number  of  acres  in  farms,  nor 
has  any  other  state  so  many  acres  of  improved  land  as  Iowa. 

It  is  natural  and  proper  that  we  extol  the  virtues  and  importance  of  oar 
own  hondes  and  our  beloved  state.  While  we  love  Iowa  t>est  of  all,  we  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  attainments  and  importance  of  our  neighbor  states. 


IOWA. 

Midland,  where  mighty  torrents  run, 

Of  placid  brow  and  modest  mien. 
With  glowing  bosom  to  the  sun, 

Sits  the  majestic  Prairie  Queen. 
Imperial  rivers  kiss  her  feet, 

The  free  winds  through  her  tresses  blow , 
Her  breath  with  unsown  flowers  is  sweet. 

Her  cheeks  are  flushed  with  Morning  glow. 

Grand  in  her  beauty  what  cares  she 

For  jeweled  cliffs,  and  rills  of  gold, 
For  seats  along  the  sounding  sea. 

And  storied  monuments  of  old? 
Her  hands  are  strong,  her  fame  secure. 

Her  praise  on  lips  whose  praise  is  dear, 
Her  heart  and  hope  and  purpose  pure. 

And  God  in  all  her  landscapes  near. 

Aye,  splendid  in  her  ample  lap, 

Are  annual  harvests  heaped  sublime; 
Earth  bears  not,  on  her  proudest  map, 

A  fatter  soil,  a  fairer  clime. 
How  sing  her  billowy  seas  of  grain! 

How  laugh  her  fruits  on  vine  and  tree! 
How  glad  her  homes,  in  Plenty's  reign. 

Where  Love  is  Lord  and  Worship  free! 

Land  of  the  generous  heart  and  brave! 

Thy  hosts  leaped  in  the  fiercest  fray, 
When  bled  the  noblest  sons  to  save 

Our  mighty  realm  for  Freedom's  sway. 
Thy  children  know  where  honor  lies. 

The  deeds  that  greatness  consecrates, 
And  on  their  stalwart  virtues  rise 

The  pillars  of  the  peerless  State. 

—Horatio  N.  Powers. 
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SnOGBSTIVE  THOTJQHT  TOPICS. 


By  Prbbman  R.  Conaway, 
Secretary  Iowa  Commission  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 


To  what  nations  of  Europe  did  the  Louisiana  Territory  belong  ? 

^en  were  the  transfers  made  ? 

)ctober28,  1768,   before  independence  was  declared  by  the  American 

Allies,  a  republic  was  established  in  the  Louisiana  Territory ;  give  the 

nnsfor  its  failure. 

jive  principal  events  in  the  history  of  Iowa. 

Names  of  State  officers. 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

United  States  Senators  and  Representatives  from  Iowa. 

Name  county  seats  of  the  State. 

Number  of  square  miles  and  number  of  acres  in  the  State. 

Principal  products. 

Mineral  resources  and  industries,  and  where  produced  and  located. 

Number  of  schools,  school  buildings,  colleges,  and  where  located. 

Amount  of  funds  for  educational  purposes  per  year. 

State  institutions  and  their  location. 

Principal  cities,  population  with  principal  industries. 

Number  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and  total  number  of  publications  • 

Railroads  in  Iowa  and  their  mileage. 

Congreasional  districts,  giving  counties  comprising  same. 

Prominent  rivers. 


A  BIT  OF  IOWA  HISTORY. 


m  Gfovernor  Stephen  Hempstead's  message  to  the  General 
Issembly,  Iowa  City,  December  8,  1854 : 

1  July  last  I  received  information  from  the  counties  of  Cerro  Gordo , 
i,  Bremer,  Chickasaw,  Franklin  and  others,  that  a  large  body  of  Indi- 
well  armed  and  equipped ,  had  made  demonstration  of  hostilities  by 
fing  themselves  in  various  places,  killing  stock  and  plundering  houses, 
hat  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  entirely  forsaken  their  homes  and  left 
;e  portion  of  their  property  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  ;  praying  that  a 
ry  force  might  be  sent  to  protect  them  and  their  settlements.  Upon 
ception  of  this  information,  an  order  was  immediately  issued  to  Gen. 
G.  Shields,  directing  him  to  call  out  the  City  Guards  of  Dubuque, 
ich  other  force  as  might  be  necessary,  not  exceeding  two  companies, 
aove  the  Indians  from  the  State.  This  order  was  promptly  obeyed , 
le  company  was  ready  for  service,  when  iaformation  was  received  that 
dians  had  dispersed — that  the  citizens  were  returning  to  their  homes, 
aiet  had  been  restored. 
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MIDW4.7  ON  THE  TRAIL. 


0  those  days!    They  come  and  come 
Like  thronging:  songs  both  sweet  and  sad . 
Days  on  the  Dakota  plain »  in  spring 
When  the  sod  is  green  and  velvet  smooth , 
Days  on  the  mountains  alone  with  the  eagles. 
Days  on  the  Mississippi,  feeling  the  jar  and  throb 
Of  the  engine's  splendid  beam . 

The  sunrise  blooms  again 
On  the  glorious  Dakota  sod . 

1  plant  my  stake  on  untracked  land. 
Thrilled  with  the  wonder  and  marvel  of  it . 
I  hear  the  gobble  of  weary  geese  at  sunset, 
As  they  pass  close  to  earth,  hungry  and  timid. 
I  hear  once  more  the  jovial  shout 

Of  jubilant  landseeker,  and  see 
The  cranes  dancing  in  shadowy  row 
Beside  the  shallow  pool. 
Over  me  the  stars  bloom  out , 
And  on  my  blanket  falls  the  frost 
Of  the  clear  midnight. 

I  walk  behind  the  seeder  on  Che  mellow  sod 

Of  lowan  prairies,  warm  with  sun. 

Around  and  over  me  goes  the  northward  flight 

Of  million  of  water-fowl;  gopher's  whistle; 

I  trace  the  awful  circle  of  the  calling  crane 

Circling  the  sun  in  his  flight.     I  bear 

The  chorus  of  the  prairie  chicken. 

I  toil  on  in  the  red  sunset. 

Harvest  days  follow. 

The  flaming  sun  rides  high 

Above  the  gentle  moving  fields  of  wheat 

Stretching  to  the  sky's  dim  circling  rim. 

September  comes. 
And  with  it  a  roaring  wind,  hot  and  dry, 
A  magnetic,  splendid  southern  wind. 
Stacks  of  grain  arise  like  plants  of  sudden  growth , 
The  corn  grows  sere  and  dry,  the  air 
Is  full  of  smell  of  ripening  grain,  the  moon 
Is  like  a  silver  boat  in  sapphire  seas. 
I  walk  behind  the  plow  on  still 
October  days  when  the  frost  melts  slowly 
Prom  the  shadowed  leaves. 
The  skies  grow  gray  with  snow 

And  winter  comes. 
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Snow! 
I  ride  behind  a  swift  yonng  horse 
Beneath  broad  lowan  oaks;  the  bells 
Make  the. clear  nig^ht  musical ,  the  sky, 
Low-hung,  splendid,  is  frosty  with  stars, 
And  the  moon  sails  on  in  silence; 
Her  wake  of  light  lies  on  the  crusted  snow , 
Bat  she  sails  on  and  on  beyond  the  skies. 
Beyond  the  land  of  youth  and  love, 
Into  the  land  of  mystery 
Beyond  the  fartherest  West. 

— Hamlin  Garland,  an  Iowa  author. 


EASTERN  IOWA— 1818. 


[ississippi  is  generally  from  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  three  miles 
erspersed  with  numerous  islands  clothed  with  the  richest  growth 
r,  but  subject  to  inundation.  The  river  is  at  no  time  so  low  as  not 
water  sufficient  to  float  crafts  drawing  four  feet  of  water.  There 
apids  in  the  river,  but  neither  of  them  materially  obstructs  naviga- 
>out  ninety  miles  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  seven  miles  from  the 
of  the  Mississippi,  is  a  lead  mine  which  is  worked  by  the  Poz  Indians, 
en  dig  the  ore,  carry  it  to  the  river  where  they  have  furnaces,  and 

The  mine  is  called  De  Buke's,  and  is  very  rich  and  productive, 
ans  have  lately  discovered  another  in  the  vicinity,  only  four  feet 

surface  and  said  to  be  rich.  So  deeply  rooted  is  the  jealousy  of 
[IS,  that  they  allow  no  trader  to  build  his  hut  on  the  side  of  the 
le  vicinity  of  these  mines. 

rst  tribe  of  Indians  after  leaving  St.  Louis  is  the  Oyiwayes(Ioways). 
» live  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi 
enomonee  (Des  Moines)  and  have  about  four  hundred  warriors. 

tribe  are  the  Sauks,  who  live  on  the  Mississippi,  and  about  four 
miles  above  St.  Louis.  They  emigrated  from  the  Ouisconsin  about 
^  years  ago  (1783) .  Their  military  strength  is  about  eight  hundred 
exclusive  of  old  men  and  boys,  divided  into  two  divisions  of  four 
men.  Each  division  is  commanded  by  a  war  chief.  The  first  are 
it  distinguished  for  deeds  of  valor;  the  second  the  ordinary  war- 
hey  have  also  two  village  chiefs  who  appear  to  preside  over  the 
ems  of  the  nation. 

Bxt  tribe  is  the  Poz  Indians.  This  tribe  have  a  few  lodges  on  the 
of  the  Mississippi  near  Port  Armstrong,  and  about  tour  miles  from 
village.  At  the  mine  De  Buke  they  have  another  village  and  an- 
Furkey  river,  thirty  miles  below  Prairie  du  Chien.  Their  whole 
trength  is  about  four  hundred  warriors.  They  are  at  this  time  in 
war  with  the  Siouz ;  and  as  the  Sauks  are  in  strict  amity  with  the 
&na,  and  have  the  influence  and  control  of  them,  they  are  also 
:o  the  war.  This  was  in  consequence  of  depredations  committed  by 
ndians  on  the  Siouz. — Edward  Tannbr,  in  Annals  of  Iowa. 
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THB  PIONEEBS. 


I  love  the  man  of  nerve,  who  dares  to  do; — 
The  moral  hero,  stalwart  through  and  through, 
Who  treads  the  untried  path,  evades  the  rut, 
And  in  a  forest  clearing  builds  a  hut; 
Removes  the  tares  encumbering  the  soil, 
And  founds  an  empire  based  on  thought  and  toil. 

Within  his  veins  the  blood  of  humble  birth, 
His  purpose  stable  as  the  rock-bound  earth , 
His  mind  expansive  and  his  pulsing  brain 
Resolving  problems  not  of  selfish  gain; 
This  man  will  never  servile  bend  his  knees; — 
He  feels  the  uplift  of  the  centuries. 

Leviathans  for  him  forsake  the  main, 

And  monsters  leave  the  forest  and  the  plain; 

The  future  holds  no  terrors  for  his  soul. 

No  avarice  collects  its  robber  toll; 

No  social  caste;  no  parties,  clubs  nor  creeds 

To  multiply  his  cares,  increase  his  needs. 

With  wants  but  few.  no  Pioneer  will  crave 
A  crown  in  life  nor  flowers  on  his  grave. 
He  leaves  behind  the  slavery  of  style. 
The  myrmidons  of  pride,  deceit  and  guile, 
Enlisting  with  the  cohorts  of  the  free. 
The  motto  on  his  shield  is  "Liberty." 

What  cares  he  for  the  monarch's  jeweled  crown? 
For  prince  or  plutocrat,  for  fame's  renown? 
The  turmoil  and  the  strife  of  endless  greed 
When  honest  toil  supplies  each  simple  need? 
He  seeks  not  glory,  yet  the  future  years 
Weave  all  their  laurels  for  the  Pioneers. 

And  well  they  may!  To  them  alone  is  due 
The  march  of  progress  since  the  world  was  new. 
They  have  explored  the  boundless  realm  of  mind 
And  left  their  choicest  blessings  for  mankind. 
The  realm  of  matter  bears,  in  every  clime. 
Their  works  substantial  as  enduring  time. 

Then  let  me,  once  for  all,  propose  this  toast : 
"Here's  to  those  men  of  all  we  love  the  most— 
Those  living  for  the  future,  not  the  past. 
Surmounting  obstacles  however  vast!" 
And  so,  through  joys  and  sorrows,  smiles  and  tears, 
I  say,  "God  bless  the  sturdy  Pioneers." 

— G.  P.  RiNKHAJiT,  Newton,  Iowa 
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THE  LOUISIANA  PUBOHASE. 


Hon.  John  P.  Lacby. 
(Adapted.) 

God  has  guided  the  settlement  of  this  coantry.  When  Colnmbns  started 
^n  his  venturesome  voyage  he  firmly  resolved  to  sail  due  west  and  under  no 
-circumstances  to  change  his  direction,  but  the  flight  of  flocks  of  parrots  to 
-^e  southwest  led  his  seamen  to  appeal  to  the  Admiral  to  follow  the  birds. 
He  finally  yielded,  and  landed  in  the  West  Indies  instead  of  upon  the  coast 
-of  Georgia  or  North  Carolina,  thus  reserving  the  United  States  for  English 
occupation . 

Columbus,  by  changing  his  course,  caused  the  settlement  of  the  West 

Indies,  Mexico,  and  South  America  by  the  Spanish  people  instead  of  the 

teritory  now  occupied  by  the  original  thirteen  colonies  of  the  United  States. 

The  Spanish  people  turned  aside,  and  a  different  people,  with  different  lan- 

C^iages  and  aspirations,  laid  the  foundations  of  our  present  great  republic. 

The  mighty  Mississippi  flows  over  the  remains  of  De  Soto.  The  Prench 
pioneers  of  Canada  heard  of  the  great  stream  near  its  course.  LaSalle, 
Marquette,  Joliet,  Hennepin  and  DeTouty  have  written  their  names  upon 
the  map  of  the  future  center  of  the  world's  civilisation.  Pollowing  the  river 
in  its  majestic  course  to  the  Gulf,  there  the  Preach  missionary  voyagers 
liaised  the  cross  of  Jesus  and  the  flag  of  Prance,  and  took  possession  in  the 
ttame  of  their  King  and  called  the  land  Louisiana. 

In  1682  the  flag  of  Ftancf  was  raised,  in  1699  the  first  settlement  was 
ittade  near  the  Gulf.  The  Prench  ceded  the  land  to  Spain  in  1762.  In  the 
treaty  of  San  Ildefonso,  October  1,  1800,  Spain  again  transferred  it  back  to 
France,  though  the  flag  of  Spain  still  floated  over  the  various  posts. 

When  Bonaparte  became  the  Pirst  Consul  and  dictator  of  Prance,  war 
'With  Great  Britain  had  become  unavoidable.  Our  minister  at  Paris,  Mr. 
R.  R.  Livingston,  opened  up  negotiations  to  secure  the  navigation  of  the 
^ver  and  the  title  to  the  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  He  especially 
^desired  to  purchase  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Jefferson,  however,  wanted  Plorida 
^a  well  as  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Spain  was  still  in  possession  and  the  time 
deemed  ripe  for  a  treaty.  The  phenomenal  and  prophetic  mind  of  the  young 
Napoleon  alone  seemed  to  comprehend  the  possibilities  of  such  a  treaty, 
^ames  Monroe  was  sent  as  a  special  envoy  to  act  with  Mr.  Livingston,  and 
Uiey  were  authorised  to  buy  New  Orleans,  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  Plor- 
ida for  $2,000,000.  Napoleon  promptly  placed  the  whole  negotiation  with 
^arbois,  his  minister  of  finance.  Marbois  had  been  in  the  United  States 
^nd  had  acquired  the  most  priceless  of  all  treasures,  an  American  wife,  and 
Uie  affair  was  in  friendly  luuids. 

Napoleon  knew  how  untenable  this  country  was  for  him  as  against  Eng- 
land, the  mistress  of  the  sea.  He  needed  money,  and  so  he  fixed  his  terms 
^nd  startled  the  American  commissioners  by  the  magnitude  of  the  transac- 
tion. 

Fortunately,  there  was  no  Atlantic  cable  or  steamship  line,  and  the 
t^esponsibility  had  to  be  assumed  without  further  instructions,  and  the  future 
Author  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  there,  ready,  willing,  and  brave  enough 
to  take  the  responsibility. 
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liOXnSIANA  ACQUIBED  BY  SETTLEBS. 


ROOSBVBLT. 


Americans  would  have  won  Lonisiana  in  any  event ,  even  if  tbe  treaty  of 
Kringston  and  Monroe  had  not  been  signed.  The  real  history  of  the  ac- 
dsitioii  must  tell  of  the  great  westward  movement  begun  in  17G9»  and  not 
•rely  of  the  feeble  diplomacy  of  Jefferson's  administration.  In  1802* 
merican  settlers  were  already  clustered  here  and  there  on  the  eastern' 
inge  of  the  vast  region  which  then  went  by  the  name  of  Louisiana.  All* 
M  stalwart  freemen  who  had  made  their  rude  clearings,  and  built  their 
Ida  towns,  on  the  hither  side  of  the  mighty  Mississippi,  were  straining  witb- 
ifer  desire  against  the  forces  which  withheld  them  from  seizing,  witb 
lODg  hand,  the  coveted  province.  They  did  not  themseNes  know,  and^ 
IT  less  did  the  public  men  of  the  day  realize,  the  full  import  and  meaning* 
I  the  conquest  upon  which  they  were  al)ont  to  enter.  For  tbe  moment  the^ 
•ligation  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  seemed  to  them  of  the  first  im- 
Mance.  Even  the  frontiersmen  themselves  put  second  to  this  the  right  to« 
lople  the  vast  continent  which  lay  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Mississippi. 

*  *  The  winning  of  Louisiana  was  due  to  no  one  man ,  and  least  of  all  to- 
tf  statesman  or  set  of  statesmen.  It  followed  inevitably  upon  the  great 
Bitward  thrust  of  the  settler- folk;  a  thrust  which  was  delivered  blindly,  but 
kich  DO  rival  race  could  parry,  until  it  was  stopped  by  the  ocean  itself.. 

*  *  The  fate  of  Louisiana  was  already  fixed.  It  was  not  the  diplomats 
bo  decided  its  destiny,  but  the  settlers  of  the  Western  states.  *  *  *  The 
imdf  Westward  movement  of  the  Americans  was  the  all  important  factor  io 
termining  the  ultimate  ownership  of  New  Orleans.  Livingston ,  the  Amer- 
IB  minister,  saw  plainly  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  struggle.  In  the 
d  Louisiana  was  certain  to  fall  into  the  grasp  of  the  United  States. 


WHITE  MEN  MEET  ''  MR.  BEAR." 


Lbwis  AMD  Clark  Expedition,  1804. 


One  day  six  good  hunters  attacked  a  grizzly,  and  four  firing:^ 
ktoiiy  paces,  each  lodged  a  ball  in  the  body,  two  going  through 
la  lungs.  The  animal  ran  at  them  furiously,  when  the  other 
Hitters  fired  two  balls  into  him,  breaking  a  shoulder.  The 
%mt  yet  pursued  them,  driving  two  into  a  canoe  and  the  others 
kto  tiiickets,  from  which  they  fired  as  fast  as  they  could  reload, 
bming  on  them,  he  drove  two  so  closely  that  they  dropped 
leir  g^ns  and  sprang  from  a  precipice  twenty  feet  high  into  the 
Ver  followed  by  the  bear,  who  finally  succumbed  to  a  shot 
liough  the  head    after  eight    balls    had    passed  completely 

Hough  his  body. 
9 
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ACQUISITION  OF  LOUISIANA. 


Told  in  simple  story  in  Drake*s 
' '  The  Making  of  the  Great  West 


In  1800  Napoleon  had  come  to  the  head  of  the  French  nation.  Ambitiofl 
to  restore  the  ancient  sovereignty  of  Prance  over  Louisiana  led  him  to  pro* 
pose  to  Spain  the  exchange  of  Tuscany  for  it.  Spain  accepted  the  offer,  and 
in  1800-1^1  treaties  of  cession  were  signed,  but  not  made  public,  becaoie 
war  with  England  was  probable.  Therefore,  for  the  present,  Spaio  kept 
posession  of  Louisiana  in  trust  for  France. 

Suddenly,  without  previous  notice,  the  Spanish  intendant  at  NewOrleAOi 
revoked  the  right  of  deposit.*  This  act  shut  the  only  door  by  which  thi 
people  of  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Illinois  could  get  to  the  sea.  It  exasperated 
them  to  such  a  point  that  they  begged  the  General  Government  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  out  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  Thomas  Jefferson  the  people  of  the  West  found  a  more  sagacious 
advocate.  The  cession  could  not  long  remain  a  secret.  It  was  soon  knows 
in  the  United  States,  but  instead  of  calming  the  people,  the  change  d 
masters  revived  their  fears,  since  it  was  felt  that  Napoleon,  whose  exploiti 
filled  Europe  with  alarm,  would  prove  more  difficult  to  deal  with  thaa 
Spain,  whom  nobody  feared. 

Our  minister,  Livingston,  a  very  able  man,  wa^  told  to  bring  the 
Louisiana  question  to  Napoleon's  attention,  and  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  United  States  could  not  remain  an  idle 
looker-on  while  New  Orleans  was  being  bought  and  sold. 

Mr.  Livingston  did  not  stop  with  the  suggestion  to  sell  New  Orleans  to 
us.  He  went  farther,  and  proposed  the  cession  of  all  Louisiana  above  the 
Arkansas  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  He  did  it  with  true  republican  frank* 
ness,  never  hesitating  to  press  home  upon  Napoleon's  advisers  the  dilemma 
which  the  possession  of  Louisiana  must  offer  to  their  choice.  '  *  What  will 
you  do  with  Louisiana  ?  Would  you  have  England  wrest  it  from  you  ?  Do 
you  wish  to  force  the  United  States  into  joining  with  England,  against  yon?" 

France  was  on  the  eve  of  war  with  England .  But  for  this  we  shonU 
hardly  have  had  Louisiana  so  easily.  Napoleon  wanted  money.  Hefoiv 
saw  that  no  foreign  power  could  long  hold  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  atd 
have  peace  with  those  states.  He  declared  for  the  sale  of  Louisiana,  01l^ 
right,  in  these  words:  **  I  will  not  keep  a  possession  which  would  not  bo 
safe  in  our  hands,  which  would  embroil  our  people  with  the  Americans,  or 
produce  a  coldness  between  us.  I  will  make  use  of  it,  on  the  contrary,  to 
attach  them  to  me,  and  embroil  them  with  the  English,  and  raise  up  agaio^ 
the  latter,  enemies  who  will  some  day  avenge  us." 

Napoleon  would  not  even  wait  for  Mr.  Monroe  to  arrive,  after  makinf 
up  his  mind,  but  sent  at  once  for  Mr.  Livingston,  and  opened  the  matttf 
with  him  on  the  spot.  When  Mr.  Monroe  came,  with  powers  from  congrotf 
to  treat  for  the  cession  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas  only,  Napoleot 
surprised  him  with  this  master-stroke  of  policy  which  not  even  Mr.  Jeffertf* 
had  foreseen.    And  thus  a  treaty  for  the  whole  of  Louisiana  was  concluded* 
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i  signed  April  30.  1S03.  Sent  to  United  States  May  13.  Ratified 
r  21.  Formal  sovereignty  assnmed  December  20,  1^3.) 
price  agreed  npon  was  eighty  million  francs  ( twenty  million  dollars) . 
sum  sixty  were  to  be  paid  in  money.  The  remaining  twenty  were 
itained  by  the  United  States  as  indemnity  for  damage  done  to  our 
rce  under  the  orders  of  the  Directory.  The  principle  was  now  laid 
:hat  free  ships  make  free  goods.  When  they  had  signed  the  treaty, 
imissioners  arose  and  shook  each  other's  hands.  "  We  have  lived 
said  Livingston, t  *'  but  this  is  the  noblest  work  of  our  lives.*' 

landing  and  storing  of  merchandlae,  going  to  foreign  markets,  until  such  time  as 
>e  put  on  board  ship. 

IngBton,  Robert  R ,  one  of  the  f  ramers  of  the  *  *  Declaration, "  deserves  the  name 
ithor  of  the  Louisiana  Porchase. 


ABM7  OF  THE  COBN. 


All  summer  long  the  army  stands 

In  ranks  erect  aod  clean, 
The  garrison  of  level  lands 

And  of  the  hills  between . 
The  Armies  of  the  Wind  and  Rain 

Come  shouting  to  the  fight; 
Alert  upon  the  spreading  plain 

The  corn  waits  in  its  might. 

It  flaunts  its  tasseled  banners  high; 

And  beats  each  swaying  shield ,     . 
Until  the  summer's  battle  cry 

Is  chorused  from  the  field. 
Victorious  and  sturdy  still 

It  rises  from  the  fray , 
And  rustling  chants  of  gladness  fill 

The  long  hours  of  the  day . 

The  dawn's  first  tender,  rosy  blush— 

The  hailing  of  the  morn- 
Finds  shrouded  in  a  peaceful  hush. 

The  Army  of  the  Corn . 
But  friendly  breezes  come  and  go 

Till  dying  afternoon 
Hears  faintly  sighing,  soft  and  low. 

The  echo  of  a  croon . 

And  so,  serene  and  bold  and  brave. 

All  through  the  summer  long 
The  gleaning  banners  proudly  wave 

In  cadence  with  the  song. 
Until  the  golden  autumn  morn 

When  there  will  come  to  spoil 
The  standing  Army  of  the  Corn , 

The  hopeful  Troop  of  Toil. 

—5/.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 
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>  WESTWABD  HO  I 


What  strength!    what  strife  !    what  rude  anrest ! 

What  shocks  I    what  half-shaped  armies  met ! 
A  mighty  nation  moving  west, 

With  all  its  steely  sinews  set 
Against  the  living  forests.     Hear 

The  shouts,  the  shots  of  pioneer, 
The  rended  forests,  rolling  wheels. 

As  if  some  half -checked  army  reels. 
Recoils,  redoubles,  comes  again, 

Loud-sounding  like  a  hurricane. 

— ^Joaquin  Mili.br, 


1 1 


The  great  trouble  with  pioneering  is  that  it  never  lasts." 


THE  SETTLER, 


His  echoing  axe  the  settler  swung 

Amid  the  sea-like  solitude. 
And  rushing,  thundering,  down  were  flung 

The  Titans  of  the  wood:— 

Rude  was  the  garb  and  strong  the  frame 

Of  him  who  plied  his  ceaseless  toil : 
To  form  that  garb,  the  wildwood  game 

Contributed  their  spoil ; 
His  roof  adorned  a  lovely  spot, 

'Mid  the  black  logs  green  glowed  the  grain. 
And  herbs  and  plants  the  woods  knew  not 

Throve  in  the  sun  and  rain . 

The  violet  sprang  at  spring's  first  tinge. 

The  rose  of  summer  spread  its  glow, 
The  maize  hung  on  its  autumn  fringe. 

Rude  winter  brought  its  snow  ; 
And  still  the  settler  labored  there, 

His  shout  and  whistle  woke  the  air. 
As  cheerily  he  plied 
His  garden  spade,  or  drove  his  share 

Along  the  hillock's  side. 

His  gaunt  hound  yelled,  his  rifle  flashed. 

The  grim  bear  hurled  its  savage  growl. 
In  blood  and  foam  the  panther  gnashed 

Its  fangs,  with  dying  howl. 
The  fleet  deer  ceased  its  flying  bound, 

The  snarling  wolf-foe  bit  the  ground , 
The  beaver  sank  beneath  the  wound. 

Its  pond-built  Venice  nigh. 

—Alfred  Billings  Strbbt^ 
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took  place  kt  New  Orlesna. 


THB  CABILDO. 
ifl  tran-ifor  o(  the  LoolslKiia  Terrltorr  from  Franoe 
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DISCOVERY  OF  THE  UPPEB  MISSISSIPPI. 

1680. 


Expedition  Sbnt  Out  by  La  Salle  . 


For  six  weeks  the  explorers  plied  their  paddles  against  the  current  of 
Mississippi  nnmolested.  One  day  when  they  had  drawn  their  canoe  on  s 
to  repair  it,  the  Frenchmen  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  war  part 
Sioux,  the  very  people  of  all  others  whom  they  most  wished  to  avoid. 

In  a  moment  the  whites  were  made  prisoners.  The  scowling  looks 
threatening  gestures  of  their  captors  boded  them  no  good.  Henn 
proffered  the  peace-pipe.  It  was  snatched  from  his  hand.  When  he  bi 
muttering  prayers  aloud,  the  Indians  angrily  signed  to  him  to  be  sil 
thinking  he  was  preparing  some  charm  to  overpower  them  with,  but 
let  him  chant  the  same  prayers,  he  says,  thinking  there  could  be  no  sox 
or  medicine  in  song. 

In  nineteen  days  the  party  landed  near  the  site  of  St.  Paul.     From 
the  trail  was  struck  leading  to  the  Sioux  villages.     Here  the  prisoners  ' 
separated,  Hennepin  going  to  an  aged  chief,  who  adopted  him  as  his 
son.     In  the  following  summer,  when  the  Sioux  went  on  their  annual 
falo  hunt,  they  took  the  three  Frenchmen  along  with  them.     La  Salle 
promised  to  send  word  of  himself  to  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wiscoi 
and  they  knew  he  would  not  fail  them.     Telling  the  Sioux  their  friends' 
coming,  loaded  with  gifts,  the  greedy  Sioux  were  easily  induced  to  let  I 
nepin  and  one  other  go  down  the  river  to  meet  them  alone  and  unguar 
One  Frenchman  remained  t>ehind  with  the  Sioux  as  a  hostage  for  the  otk 

The  two  whites  began  their  descent  of  the  river,  carrying  their  ci 
around  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  to  which  Father  Hennepin  gave 
name,  until,  after  many  adventures.  Lake  Pepin  was  reached.  To  i 
consternation ,  the  travelers  were  overtaken  at  this  point  by  a  party  of  S 
who  had  followed  their  prisoners  so  closely  as  hardly  to  lose  sight  of  tb 
and  now  pushed  on  ahead  to  the  Wisconsin .  Finding  neither  traders 
goods  there,  the  Sioux  paddled  back  again,  and  the  unlucky  white 
were  forced  to  turn  about  and  go  back  again  as  they  came. 

After  some  longer  stay  among  the  Sioux,  the  captives  were  fount 
some  French  traders  who  ransomed  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  savage 

At  the  head  of  the  rescuing  party  was  one  Du  Lhut,  or  Duluth, 
whom  tht  City  of  Duluth  is  named ,  as  Lake  Pepin  is  also  said  to  have  1 
named  for  another  of  this  party.  Thus,  in  St.  Anthony's  Falls,  L 
Pepin  and  Duluth  we  have  a  group  of  names  commemorating  the  me 
La  Salle's  exploring  party,  as  well  as  the  exploration  itself. 

—Samuel  Adams  Drake. — Making  of  the  Great  West 


Flag  exercises  may  be  given,  with  twelve  ^irls  wearing  crowns  to  re 
sent  the  twelve  states  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Two  girls,  uncrown 
may  represent  territories. 


^ 
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BB-DISCOVEBT  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


JOLIBT,  XABaUBTTB,  FIVB  BOATKBN. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1673,  they  safely  entered  the  long- desired  Mississippi 
"with  a  joy,"  writes  Marqnette,  •*  which  I  cannot  express."  They  jour- 
neyed from  Prairie  dn  Chien  southward  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  with- 
oat  seeing  aught  but  birds  and  beasts,  and  monstrous  fishes. 

When  near  the  present  site  of  Keokuk ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines 
Rifer.  on  June  25th,  they  perceived  the  first  signs  of  man  in  all  this  solitude 
-foot-prints  by  the  river-side,  and  then  a  beaten  path,  which  impressed 
them  as  leading  to  some  Indian  village.  *  *  *  Cautiously  following  the  little 
ptth  in  silence  across  the  beautiful  prairie  and  through  thickets,  they  sud- 
denly came  in  view  of  an  Indian  village,  picturesquely  placed  on  a  river 
btnk,  and  overlooked  by  two  others  on  a  neighboring  hill.  Having,  as 
Marquette  says,  "recommended  ourselves  to  God  with  all  our  hearts,"  and 
'*  having  implored  His  help ,  we  passed  on  undiscovered ,  and  came  so  near 
He  even  heard  the  Indians  talking."  They  announced  themselves  by  a 
loud  cry.  The  Indians  rushed  out  of  their  cabins,  and  recog^nizing  them  as 
French,  sent  four  of  their  chief  warriors  forward.  Two  chiefs,  carrying 
calnmets,  or  tobacco  pipes,  elaborately  trimmed  with  various  feathers, 
idvanced  very  slowly  and  in  silence,  lifting  their  calumets  as  if  offering  them 
for  the  sun  to  smoke.  Marquette,  encouraged  by  their  friendly  attitude, 
and  itill  more  on  seeing  that  they  wore  French  cloth,  broke  the  silence; 
to  which  the  Indians  answered  that  they  were  Illinois,  who,  in  token  of 
peace,  presented  their  pipes  to  smoke  and  invited  the  strangers  to  their  vil- 
lage. Marquette  found  that  in  addition  to  abundant  game,  the  Illinois 
tribe  raised  beans,  melons,  squashes,  and  Indian  com.  Their  dishes  were 
of  wood,  their  spoons  of  the  bones  of  buffalo,  their  knives,  stone,  their  arms 
chiefly  bows  and  arrows. 

The  word  "  calumet "  is  due  to  Marquette.  He  says :  '*  It  now  remains 
forme  to  speak  of  the  calumet,  than  which  there  is  nothing  among  them 
Bore  mysterious,  or  more  esteemed.  It  seems  to  be  the  god  of  peace  and 
of  war.  Carry  it  at>out  you  and  show  it  and  you  can  march  fearlessly  among 
onemies,  who  even  in  the  heat  of  battle  lay  down  their  arms  when  it  is  shown. 
Hence,  the  Illinois  gave  me  one  to  serve  as  my  safeguard  amid  all  the 
Bations  that  I  had  to  pass  on  my  voyage.  There  is  a  calumet  for  peace  and 
one  for  war,  distinguished  only  by  the  color  of  the  feathers  with  which  they 
^adorned,  red  being  the  sign  of  war.  They  use  them  also  for  settling 
disputes,  strengthening  alliances,  and  speaking  to  strangers.  It  is  made  of 
polished  red  stone,  like  marble,  =o  pierced  that  one  end  serves  to  hold  the 
tobacco,  while  the  other  is  fastened  on  the  stem,  which  is  a  stick  two  feet 
^ng.  as  thick  as  a  common  cane,  and  pierced  in  the  middle ;  it  is  orna- 
mented with  the  head  and  neck  of  different  birds  of  beautiful  plumage; 
they  also  add  large  feathers  of  red  and  green  and  other  colors,  with  which  it 
is  all  covered .  They  esteem  it  peculiarly,  because  they  regard  it  as  the 
<^umet,  or  pipe,  of  the  sun  ;  and,  in  fact,  they  present  it  to  him  to  smoke 
^hen  they  wish  to  obtain  calm,  or  rain,  or  fair  weather. 

Leaving  the  Illinois  one  afternoon ,  about  the  end  of  June,  Joliet,  Mar- 
^^ette,  and  companions,  embarked  in  sight  of  the  whole  admiring  tribe,  and 
following  the  river,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  muddy  Missouri.  They  were 
^he  first  white  men  who  had  ever  gazed  on  this  mighty  stream . 

-^From  Explorers  and  Travelers  {^Chas.  Scribner^s  Sons), 
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NOBTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 


Rbcitation. 

Not  many  generations  ago,  where  you  now  sit,  encircled  with  all  that 
iCxalts  and  embellishes  civilized  life,  the  rank  thistle  nodded  in  the  wind, 
and  the  wild  fox  dug  his  hole  unscared.  Here,  lived  and  loved  another  rtct 
d  beings.  Beneath  the  same  sun  that  rolls  over  your  head,  the  Indian  hos- 
ier pursued  the  panting  deer;  gazing  on  the  same  moon  that  smiles  for  jtm, 
the  Indian  lover  wooed  his  dusky  mate.  Here  the  wigwam-blaze  t)eamed 
on  the  tender  and  helpless,  and  the  council-iire  glared  on  the  wise  and  dar- 
ing. Now  they  dipped  their  noble  limbs  in  your  sedgy  lakes,  and  now 
they  paddled  the  light  canoe  along  your  rocky  shores.  Here,  they  warred; 
the  echoing  whoop,  the  bloody  grapple,  the  defying  death-song,  all  wen 
here;  and  when  the  tiger-strife  was  over,  here  curled  the  smoke  of  peace. 

Here,  too,  they  worshipped;  and  from  many  a  dark  bosom  went  apt 
fervent  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit.  He  had  not  written  his  laws  for  them  od 
tables  of  stone,  but  he  had  traced  them  on  the  tables  of  their  hearts.  The 
poor  child  of  nature  knew  not  the  God  of  Revelation ,  but  the  God  of  the 
universe  he  acknowledged  in  everything  around.— Spragub. 


HOW  THE  INDIANS  HUNT  BUFFALO. 


Diary  of  Captain  Lewis,  1804. 

When  the  Indians  engage  in  killing  buffalo,  the  hunters  mount  on 
horseback  and,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  encircle  the  herd  and  grada- 
Ally  drive  it  into  a  plain  or  open  place  fit  for  the  movement  of  the  hone; 
they  then  ride  in  among  them,  and  singling  out  a  buffalo,  a  female  beiog 
preferred,  go  as  close  as  possible  and  wound  her  with  arrows  till  they  think 
they  have  given  the  mortal  stroke ;  when  they  pursue  another  till  the  quiver 
is  exhausted.  If,  which  rarely  happens,  the  wounded  buffalo  attacks  the 
hunter,  he  evades  the  blow  by  the  agility  of  his  horse,  which  is  trained  for 
the  combat  with  great  dexterity . 

The  mode  of  hunting  is  to  select  one  of  the  most  active  and  fleet  young 
men,  who  is  disguised  in  a  buffalo  skin  round  his  body.  The  skin  of  the 
head,  with  the  ears  and  horns,  is  fastened  on  his  own  head  in  such  a  way 
as  to  deceive  the  buffalo.  Thus  dressed  he  fixes  himself  at  a  convenient 
distance  between  a  herd  of  buffalo  and  any  of  the  river  precipices.  His 
•companions  get  in  the  rear  and  side  of  the  herd ,  and  at  a  given  signal  show 
themselves  and  advance  toward  the  buffalo.  Finding  the  hunters  beside 
them  they  run  toward  the  disguised  Indian  or  decoy,  who  leads  them  on  it 
full  speed  toward  the  river,  when  suddenly  securing  himself  in  some  crevice 
of  the  cliff,  which  he  had  previously  fixed  on,  the  herd  is  left  on  the  brink  of 
the  precipice.  It  is  then  in  vain  for  the  foremost  to  retreat  or  even  stop; 
they  are  pressed  on  by  the  hindmost  ranks,  who,  seeing  no  danger  but  fron 
the  hunters,  goad  on  those  before  them  till  the  whole  are  precipitated  and 
the  shore  is  strewn  with  their  dead  bodies.  Sometimes  in  this  perilous  se- 
duction the  Indian  himself  is  either  trodden  under  foot  or,  missing  his  foot- 
ing in  the  cliff,  is  urged  down  the  precipice  by  the  falling  herd. 
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A  N^W  IDEAL  OF  FBEEDOM. 

President  Albert  B.  Storms, 
Of  Iowa  State  College,  at  Ames. 

An  extract  from  an  address  delivered  at  Iowa  State  Fair,  1903. 

The  opening  up  of  this  territory  was  really  due  to  the  aggressiveness,  tbe 
ndependence  of  spirit,  the  persistence  of  the  Western  people  in  the  Missis- 
^i  Valley.  This  Missisfippi  Valley  is  indeed  an  empire.  They  asked 
fapoleon  for  a  city,  and  instead  of  the  city  be  gave  them  an  empire  of  2,540 
liles  in  extent  north  and  south.  If  you  will  follow  me  from  the  mouth  of 
tie  Mississippi  to  the  source  of  the  Missouri,  you  will  have  traveled  4,C00  miles 
ndall  within  the  limits  practically  of  this  territory,  ceded  and  called  the  Lou- 
liana  Purchase.  If  you  were  to  start  on  an  express  train  from  the  mouth  of 
le  Mississippi  and  travel  one  mile  a  minute,  which  is  more  than  the  average 
IBM  made  by  any  express  train  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  and  you 
cmvel  night  and  day  without  stopping  for  an  instant,  you  would  travel  all 
be  first  night  and  all  the  next  day,  and  all  the  next  night  and  all  the  next 
lay,  and  into  the  forenoon  of  the  third  day  before  you  would  come  to  the 
mth  limit.  It  is  an  immense  territory  and  even  we  who  live  within  its 
Mffders  do  not  understand  its  immense  expanse.  It  is  difficult  to  grasp  it 
vithin  the  comprehension . 

Out  of  this  Father  of  Waters  there  has  sprung  a  new  civilization.  We  call 
oonelves  Anglo-Saxon  and  are  proud  of  that  fact.  The  Anglo-Saxons  have 
thttsfar  in  human  progress  met  and  conquered  races,  enslaved  them,  and 
fobbed  them ,  and  yet  I  believe,  as  some  speaker  has  said ,  we  have  always  left 
ten  richer,  happier  and  freer  than  they  have  ever  been  before .  The  Anglo - 
teoii  is  the  conquering  race,  and  yet  I  venture  to  say  here  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  we  are  developing  a  new  civilization  that  has  in  it  features  unknown 
te  tlM  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  old  country.  We  have  an  immense  empire 
ii  its  wealth.  I  often  dwell  upon  this  thought  and  try  to  imagine  all  it  con- 
dins. 

We  have  created  the  wealth  of  this  country.     It  is  not  the  wealth  of  con- 

^nest  bat  has  been  wrought  out  by  industry  and  genius;  by  ingenuity;  by 
iaproved  methods;  by  the  mixing  of  brains  with  the  soil.  Now  if  I  may 
like  a  moment  in  which  to  say  .that  which  comes  to  me  with  even  more 
bite,  it  is  this.  It  is  time  for  us  not  simply  to  glory  over  this  wealth  and 
^  promise  of  the  future  but  time  for  us  now  to  ask  what  Divine  Providence 
wobably  has  in  mind  in  putting  these  trusts  into  our  hands. 

When  Morse  had  completed  the  first  electrical  telegraph  and  the  first 
ifiisge  was  to  be  sent,  he  dictated  that  this  should  be  the  message:  "  Be- 
old  what  God  hath  wrought.'' 

And  now  as  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  this  immense  wealth  and  the  im- 
enae  opportunity  of  this  day,  it  behooves  us  to  stop  and  ask  what  does 
od  mean  ? 

If  Almighty  God  has  a  plan  and  a  purpose  for  men,  unless  they  rever- 
iUt  inquire  of  Him  and  then  obey ,  they  are  likely  to  find  deterioration  and 
en  decay  in  the  varied  riches  which  they  possess. 

One  of  the  things  surely  that  God  intends  for  us  I  believe  is  to  work  out 
new  ideal  of  freedom.  A  new  ideal  of  liberty  has  been  wrought  and  that 
eal  is  equality  of  opportunity. 
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LOUISIANA  PUBCHASE  EXPOSITION. 


Hon.  Jambs  H.  Trbwin. 

»  »  »  'pjjQ  consequences  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  are  stnpendoos 
and  have  exerted  ^uch  an  enormous  influence  over  onr  destiny  as  a  natioa 
that  it  is  most  fitting  a  great  commemorative  world's  fair  should  be  held  in 
the  largest  city  of  the  region  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  mighty  river  whoie 
free  navigation  gave  rise  to  the  controversy  so  happily  ended  by  Livingston's 
unauthorized  treaty— the  wisest  and  most  audacious  act  ever  done  by  aa 
American  ambassador.  *  *  *  This  territory  has  three  times  the  population 
and  many  times  the  wealth  of  the  entire  United  States  at  the  time  of  tha 
acquisition.  It  now  teems  with  a  population  of  over  seventeen  millions  of 
intelligent,  prosperous  people,  and  with  its  vast  areas  and  resources  yit 
undeveloped,  is  capable  of  supporting  in  comfort  many  millions  more.  Be* 
sides  this,  its  possession  made  possible  the  acquisition  of  the  great  North- 
west and  Texas  and  California 

The  centennial  of  this  great  event  will  be  celebrated  in  a  world's  fah* 
twice  the  size  of  any  other  ever  attempted  in  any  country.  Its  success  is 
assured  by  ample  funds.  The  entire  cost  will  be  about  forty  millions  of 
dollars.  It  will  in  every  respect  be  an  international  exposition  worthy  of  the 
event  commemorated.  The  grounds  and  buildings  are  laid  out  on  a  larger 
scale  than  ever  before  attempted,  covering  more  than  1,200  acres,  and  will 
be  surpassingly  beautiful.     *    *    * 

What  part  shall  Iowa  take  in  this  great  enterprise?  Within  her  boas- 
daries  are  55,000  square  miles  of  the  choicest  land  of  the  entire  Purchase,  and 
two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  as  intelligent  and  progressive  people  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  A  just  state  pride  should  induce  every  citizen  to  enconraga 
a  proper  showing  for  Iowa.  We  are  first  in  education,  agriculture,  stock 
raising,  butter  producing,  and  in  many  other  things  we  are  too  modest  to 
mention.  Let  us  maintain  supremacy  in  these  and  win  it  in  others.  Oar 
manufacturing  interests  should  be  exploited ,  and  the  advantages  afforded  ift 
Iowa  cities  and  towns  for  the  increase  and  enlargement  of  these  indnstriea 
made  apparent.  We  should  show  the  world  the  excellence  of  our  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges,  universities,  churches  and  other  institutions,  and 
that  as  an  abiding  place,  Iowa  has  no  superior  on  earth,  and  thus  invite 
good  people  to  come  and  help  us  develop  our  almost  limitless  resources  and 
share  our  prosperity  and  our  many  other  blessings. 


A  FBAIBIE  FIRE. 


These  pure  skies 

Were  never  stained  with  village  smoke  ; 
The  fragrant  wind  that  through  them  flies. 

Is  breathed  from  wastes  by  plough  unbroke. 
Alone  the  fire,  when  frostwinds  sere 

The  heavy  herbage  of  the  ground. 
Gathers  his  annual  harvest  here, 

With  roaring  like  the  battle's  sound 
And  hurrying  flames  that  sweep  the  plain. 

And  smoke-streams  gushing  up  the  sky. 

—Bryant. 
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ST.  liOUIS— THE  EXPOSITION  CITY. 


St.  Louis  was  founded  by  the  French  in  1764,  and  named  in 
moT  of  Louis  XV.  It  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
rer,  seventeen  miles  below  the  point  where  it  receives  its  great 
butary,  the  Missouri.  St.  Louis  is  one  of  the  few  very  large 
innfacturing  centers  of  the  world,  and  is  an  important  distrib- 
ing  point  for  the  products  of  the  United  States.  St.  Louis  has 
I  area  of  62j4  square  miles  or  40,000  acres.  The  frontage  on 
e  Mississippi  river  is  twenty  miles.  Estimated  population,  in- 
iiding  East  St.  Louis  and  suburbs,  800,000,  making  it  fourth 
population  in  the  United  States.  It  is  besides,  the  principal 
iteway  of  commerce  for  the  great  Southwest. 


Kfty-three  foreign  governments  have  officially  announced 
eir  participation  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  and 
riy-two  of  them  have  already  made  grants  for  the  purpose 
nounting  to  $6,389,650.  There  were  forty- six  represented  at 
hicago,  and  the  aggregate  of  their  expenditures  was  $5,763,103. 


□TKB  nr  THE  OHBONOLOGIOAL  CHAIN  OF  THE  OELEBRA- 
TION  OF  THE  OENTBNKIAL  OF  THE  LOUISIANA 

'  PT7BOHA8E. 


nO-W.  V.  Byars  in  St.  Louis  Sunday  Republic:  *'If  1776  declared 
onr  Independence  of  the  world,  1803  achieved  it,  and  the  states  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  should  join  in  making  this  Western  Centen- 
nial the  greatest  of  all.'* 

M— Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  at  meeting  of  the  Business  Men's  League, 
suggests  that  St.  Louis,  as  the  gateway  of  the  great  territory,  cele- 
brate the  centennial  by  a  great  international  exposition,  second  to 
none  ever  seen  in  the  world . 

•Missouri  Historical  Society  recommends  a  delegate  convention . 

—In  response  to  call  issued  by  Governor  Stephens  to  governors  of  all 
states  and  territories  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  territory,  fourteen 
states  and  territories  are  represented  in  convention  at  St.  Louis. 

'^1 —President  McKinley  appoints  a  national  commission  and  issues  a 
proclamation  giving  notice  of  date  of  the  exposition  and  invites  all 
nations  to  participate. 

^1— December  20.— Ground-breaking  ceremonies  on  world's  fair  site 
in  Forest  Park,  St.  Louis. 

^2— Sundry  civil  bill,  carrying  world's  fair  appropriation,  amounting  to 
$1,(H8.000,  and  providing  for  postponement  of  world's  fair  to  1904, 
passed  Congress  and  is  approved  by  President  Roosevelt . 
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ATTEin)ANCE  AT  WOBLD'S  FAIRS. 


CiTT  19  Which  Hbld. 

TXAB. 

Attmwdamob. 

1851 
1867 
1876 
1878 
1889 
1893 
1900 

6.000.000 

8,500,000 
10.000.000 

Iphia 

13,000,000 
25,000,000 
28,000,000 
48,200.000 

!..■•••.  ••...•• •.•.••.. 

liOUISIANA  PURCHASE. 


APPBOXIMATB  1908. 


NAMB 


18 

0 

la 

ita 

i 

ft 

:a 

Dakota  .. 
Dakota  . . 

« 

Territory 

Da 


POPULATION 

1,311,564 

539.700 

2,231,853 

1.470,495 

1,381,625 

1.751,394 

3,106,665 

243,329 

1,068,539 

319,040 

401.570 

92.531 

391,960 

398.245 


14.703.510 


ARXA IN 
MILES 


53,850 
103,925 
56,025 
82.080 
48.720 
83,365 
69,415 
146,080 
77.510 
70,795 
77,650 
97.890 
31,400 
39,030 


1.037,735 


TAXABLB 
WBALTH 


$189,999,050 

430,000.000 

2,106,615,620 

1,021,833.294 

267.723,138 

585,083.328 

1,093,091,264 

153,441,154 

171,747.593 

143.000,000 

172.225.085 

37.892,303 

94.000.000 

150.000.000 


$6,616,642,829 


e  taxable  wealth  above  g^ivea  is  approximate  only  because  of 
IS  in  the  systems  of  assessments  and  is  in  most  instances  much  be- 
lal  values.*'  The  table  i^  taken  from  Hosmer's  History  of  the 
la  Purchase. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


PORT  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA 

TIONAL  EXAMINERS. 


STATE  DIPLOMAS. 
STATE  CERTIFICATES. 
PRIMARY  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 
SPECIAL  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 
TWO-YEAR  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 
RENEWAL  OF  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 
REGISTRATION  OF  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 
SUMMARY  OF  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED. 
STATEMENT  OF  FEES   AND   EXPENSES. 
NAMES  OF  PERSONS   LICENSED. 


State  Certifloates  and  Diplomas,  Oct.  1 , 1 80 1 ,  to  Oct.  1 ,  1803 . 


BOARD  OP  EDUCATIONAL  EXAMINERS, 

R.ICHARD  C.  Barrett,  ex-officio,  president, Des  Moines. 

[^EOBGs  £.  MacLban,  ex-officio Iowa  City. 

Homer  H.  Sbbrlby,  ex-officio Cedar  Palls. 

ttAMLiNE  H .  Prbbr* Mt.  Vemon. 

\UCB  Bradrick  ALTONAt Des  Moines. 


STATE  DIPLOMAS. 

[.  Qeneral  Bequirements. 

I  In  every  case  the  applicant  must  have  held  a  state  certificate,  and 
have  taught  under  the  supervision  of  this  board  at  least  three  years  before 
applying  for  the  state  diploma,  a  life  certificate. 

2.    Every  candidate  will  be  required  to  file  the  following  credentials: 

a.  Documentary  evidence  from  standard  reputable  educational  institu- 
tions, certifying  to  the  special  scholarship  and  training  of  the  applicant. . 

b.  Documentary  evidence  showing  the  standing  and  ability  of  the  ap- 
plicant as  an  educator.     This  evidence  should  cover  recent  work. 

c.  He  should  also  refer  to  at  least  three  persons  of  good  scholarship  and 
professional  success,  who  are  ensraged  ia  educational  work,  and  who  can 
^ouch  for  his  success  and  character. 

d.  Credentials  should  be  original,  of  recent  date,  of  specific  character, 
*nd  addressed  *  'to  the  state  board  of  educational  examiners  '* 

H.  Specific  Bequirements: 

!•  In  his  reg^istration  blank,  the  candidate  must  certify  that  he  has 
**Qght  or  studied  all  the  branches  that  are  required  by  law  for  the  state 
diploma . 

2.  He  must  give,  in  detail,  the  places  where  he  has  done  educational 
^^^,  and  must  produce  evidence  that  he  has  taught  at  loast  eight  years, 
'hreeof  which  have  been  in  Iowa  within  recent  years. 

3-    He  must  be  a.  resident  of  Iowa  at  the  time  of  his  application . 

^'  He  must  file  in  his  own  handwriting,  an  original  thesis  of  from  3,000 
^  ^.000  words  on  a  professional  subject,  assigned  by  the  board .  In  every 
^  this  thesis  must  be  fully  outlined,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  bibliography 
^^tlie  subject  considered. 

*Term  expired  Nor.  86^  me,    Owen  J.  McManos,  Ootmcll  BlnfEi,  appointed  his  snc- 

tTerm  expiree  lOOSu 

10  (137) 
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5.  This  thesis  will  be  marked  by  such  persons  as  the  board  may  desig- 
late  on  the  following  points: 

a.  Correct  use  of  the  English  language. 

b.  Choice  and  arrangement  of  subject- matter. 

c.  Thought  and  expression. 

d.  Originality  and  research. 

e.  General  appearance  of  the  manuscript. 

n.    Educational  Eequiremento. 

In  accordance  with  the  statute,  candidates  for  state  diplomas  are  re- 
aired  to  be  examined  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geog- 
iphy.  Boglish  grammar,  book-keeping,  physiology,  history  of  the  United 
tates.  algebra,  botany,  natural  philosophy,  drawing,  civil  government, 
3nstitntion  and  laws  of  the  state,  didatics,  geometry,  trigonometry,  chem- 
try,  coology,  geology,  astronomy,  political  economy,  rhetoric,  English 
teratnre,  general  history,  and  such  other  studies  as  the  board  may  require. 
*hoae  who  hold  a  state  certificate  will  be  excused  from  examination  on  all 
•ranches  in  above  ennmeration  preceding  geometry,  as  those  are  required 
or  a  state  certificate.  Under  the  law  the  board  is  responsible  for  examining 
II  candidates  in  all  subjects  required  by  statute,  but  in  order  to  be  fair  and 
vasonable,  some  of  these  examinations  may  be  oral  and  individual,  and 
U)me  may  be  written  and  general. 

STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

By  order  of  the  board,  on  and  after  September  1,  1902,  state  certificates 
issued  shall  enumerate  the  subjects  which  the  holder  is  authorized  to 
teach.  Candidates  seeking  a  first  certificate  or  those  wishing  renewal  may 
be  examined  in  additional  subjects  without  paying  an  extra  fee.  Such  sub- 
jects will  include  in  part,  those  beyond  the  state  certificate,  required  in 
bigh  schools. 

For  the  information  of  those  desiring  to  become  candidates,  and  to  en- 
conrage  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers,  the  board  has  classified 
candidates  for  state  certificates  under  the  following  heads  and  established  the 
following  requirements: 

1.  Olasaes  of  Candidates. 

a.  Graduates  of  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

b.  Graduates  of  state  normal  schools. 

c.  Graduates  of  good  schools  where  they  have  pursued  a  two  years' 

course  in  didactic  subjects. 

d.  Other  candidates. 

1.  Graduates  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  state  university  who 
liave  pursued  in  addition  to  the  course  in  psychology ,  a  pedagogical  course 
of  at  least  one  year,  and  graduates  of  other  liberal  arts  colleges  with  equiv- 
alent courses  approved  by  the  board,  will  be  admitted  to  the  examination 
Qpon  filing  certified  statements  given  by  the  president  or  registrar  of  their 
Sradnation,  and  of  their  record  in  the  pedagogical  course. 

Nor  :  It  is  impmtant  for  all  applicants  for  state  diplomas  to  remember  that  groat 
Jwne  will  be  attaohed  to  the  nae  of  the  Baglish  language  in  all  the  papers  filed  as  part  of 
tbe  Kholaatic  examination. 
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Those  graduates  of  the  state  university  or  other  colleges  having  equiva- 
lent approved  courses  of  study,  who  have  not  had  pedagogical  work  u 
stated  above,  will  be  admitted  to  the  examination  upon  proofs  of  one  year's 
successful  experience  in  teaching. 

2.  Candidates  who  are  graduates  of  the  state  normal  school  or  of  other 
schools  requiring  equivalent  courses  approved  by  the  board,  giving  one  year 
of  special  training  in  a  well  organized  training  school,  will  be  admitted  to 
the  examination  upon  filing  certified  statements  given  by  the  president  or 
registrar  exhibiting  those  facts. 

3.  Candidates  wlf^  are  graduates  of  good  schools,  whose  courses  of 
study  are  approved  by  the  board,  and  who  have  pursued  a  two  year's  course 
in  didactic  subjects,  consisting  of  school  management,  elementary  psychol- 
ogy, principles  of  education  and  methods  of  instruction,  will  be  admitted  to 
the  examination  on  making  proofs  of  one  year  of  thirty-six  weeks  of  success- 
ful experience.  When,  in  addition  to  the  above  didactic  course,  such  can- 
didates have  also  had  a  year  of  special  training  in  a  well  organized  training 
school,  they  will  be  admitted  to  the  examination  without  further  qualification. 

4 .  Other  candidates  will  be  admitted  to  the  examination  on  filing  official 
letters  addressed  to  the  board  by  one  or  more  county  superintendents  and 
city  superintendents,  or  other  professional  educators,  including  statements 
from  the  school  boards  under  whom  the  candidate  has  taught,  certifying  to 
teaching  covering  at  least  two  years  of  thirty-six  weeks  each  of  successful 
experience. 

I.  Documentary  examination: 

1.  Bach  candidate  must  file  the  following  credentials  as  the  official  proofs 
of  being  qualified  to  hold  a  state  certificate: 

a.  Official  letters  a /dressed  to  the  boards  by  one  or  more  county  super- 
intendents and  city  superintendents  or  other  professional  educators,  certifying 
to  the  success  of  the  applicant  ia  government  and  instruction.  The  work 
thus  commended  must  have  been  done  under  the  person's  supervision  who 
certifies  to  its  excellence. 

b.  Statements  from  the  school  boards  for  whom  the  candidate  has 
taught,  certifying  to  teaching  covering  at  least  two  years,  of  thirty-six  weeks 
each,  in  which  good  and  successful  service  was  rendered.  Credentials^ 
should  be  original,  explicit  in  characeer,  of  recent  date,  and  addressed  "to 
the  state  board  of  educational  examiners." 

c.  To  be  assured  that  the  candidate  is  successful  in  instruction  and  gov- 
ernment, the  board  reserves  the  right  to  investigate  further  until  all  doubt 
is  removed. 

II.  Flan  of  the  Examination. 

1  ^Preliminary.  The  application  blank  properly  filled  out,  the  fee  of 
three  dollars,  and  the  credentials  mentioned  in  a  and  b  must  all  be  filed 
with  the  president  of  the  board  to  receive  consideration,  and  approved  by 
the  board  before  the  written  examination  is  given. 

2. — Didactics.  School  management,  elementary  psychology,  and 
methods  of  instruction  constitute  the  examination  in  this  subject.  Tbe 
topics  and  questions  selected  will  be  such  as  to  permit  a  well-informed 
teacher  to  complete  the  same  in  one  and  one-half  hours. 
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3. — U,  S.  History  and  English,  An  essay  prepared  in  one  and  one-half 
>tir8  on  some  topic  in  United  States  history,  assig^ned  by  the  examiner , 
hich  must  be  written  without  delay,  and  not  copied,  will  constitute  the 
uunination  in  United  States  history,  orthography,  penmanship,  and  use  of 
Qglish  language,  if  the  other  papers  written  do  not  discredit  the  English. 

4.    Grouping  of  subjects: 

a.  Group  1. 

English  grammar. 

Reading. 

Geography. 

b.  Group  2. 

Civil  government  of  United  States. 

Civil  government  of  Iowa . 

School  law. 

Economics . 

Music. 
€.     Group  3. 

Arithmetic . 

Algebra. 

Bookkeeping, 
d.     Group  4. 

Physiology . 

Botany. 

Physics. 
Drawing. 

HL  Schedule  of  time  granted  : 

FIRST  DAY. 

A.  M. ,  8  to  9:30,  Essay  on  United  States  history. 

9:30  to  12,  Group  1. 
P.  M. ,  1:30  to  3  Didactics. 

3  to  5:30,  Group  2, 


SECOND  DAY. 


A.  M.,  8  to  12,  Group  3. 
P.  M.,  1:30  to  5:00,  Group  4. 


PRIMARY  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

The  Primary  I^acbbrs'  Cbrtificatb  is  intended  for  primary  teachers 
*s  a  recognition  of  prof essional  skill  and  successful  experience.  The  holder 
<>^8nch  a  certificate  will  be  authorized  to  teach  in  first,  second  and  third 
grades  in  any  public  school  in  the  state  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  fee, 
IS  fixed  by  law,  is  $3,  one-half  of  which  is  returned  in  case  of  failure. 
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I.  Documentary  Examination: 

The  following  testimonials  and  credentials  are  required  as  evidence  of 
success  in  primary  teaching  and  of  good  character  as  a  person. 

1 .  Official  statements  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  from  tlift 
present  school  board  and  from  other  boards  certifying  to  the  service  of  the 
applicant  as  teacher  in  first,  second  or  third  grade  work  for  a  period  of  two 
years  of  thirty- six  weeks  each,  two  of  which  years  mnst  have  t>een  under 
one  school  board. 

2.  Professional  statements  from  county-saperintendent,  city  superintend- 
ent or  village  principal  under  whose  supervision  the  applicant  has  worked, 
certifying  to  the  particular  and  professional  success  of  the  applicant  aa  & 
teacher  of  the  first,  second  and  third  grade  work. 

3.  Candidates  who  are  graduates  of  good  schools,  whose  courses  of  study 
are  approved  by  the  board ,  and  who  have  pursued  a  two  years'  course  in 
didactic  subjects,  consisting  of  school  management,  elementary  psychology, 
principles  of  education,  and  primary  methods  of  instruction,  will  be  admit- 
ted to  the  examination  on  making  proofs  of  one  year  of  thirty-six  weeks  of 
successful  experience  in  primary  teaching.  When,  in  addition  to  the  ahan 
didactic  course,  such  candidates  have  also  had  a  year  of  special  training  ins 
well-organized  primary  training  school,  they  will  be  admitted  to  the  examin- 
ation without  other  qualification.  Candidates  who  are  graduates  of  higher 
institutions  of  learning  whose  courses  of  study  are  approved  by  the  board, 
and  who  have  pursued  during  the  junior  or  senior  year  of  their  course  i 
year  of  pedagogical  study,  consisting  of  history  of  education  and  primary 
methods,  will  be  admitted  to  the  examination. 

II.  Scholastic  Examination: 

To  insure  that  the  applicant  has  sufficient  scholarship  to  be  granted  a 
primary  teachers'  certificate,  the  following  things  are  required : 

1.  Such  an  examination  in  the  branches,  orthography,  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history  of  the  United  States,  ifi^ 
physiology  and  hygiene,  as  in  each  individual  case  may  be  necessary  to  insoit 
good  scholarship  in  the  applicant.  In  cases  where  the  applicant  is  the 
holder  of  an  excellent  county  certificate  in  force  in  regard  to  these  branchef, 
this  scholastic  examination  may  not  be  necessary.  By  sending  to  the  pres* 
ident  of  the  board  the  certificate  and  any  other  documentary  evidence  tbit 
may  assist  in  making  the  necessary  proofs,  this  part  of  the  examination  cia 
be  determined  before  the  date  of  appearance  before  the  board. 

2.  The  examination  in  English  will  be  determined  by  a  thesis  of  at 
least  one  thousand  words. 


III.    Professional  Examination: 

The  following  subjects  as  outlined  in  the  syllabus  will  constitute  the  pro- 
fessional examination  required  for  the  present  year:  Psychology  of  the 
child,  school  management,  history  of  education,  school  laws  of  Iowa,  pri- 
mary methods,  vocal  music,  physical  culture   drawing,  and  plant  stady. 
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"Y.    Plan  of  Examination: 

Preliminary,  the  application  blank  properly  filled  out,  the  fee  of  $3,  and 
tie  credentials  mentioned  in  I  and  II,  mast  all  be  filed  with  the  president  of 
be  board,  to  receive  consideration  at  that  meeting,  and  be  approved  be- 
ore  the  written  examination  is  given . 

7.    Schedule  of  Time  Granted. 

FIRST   DAY. 

A.  M.— 8:00  to  9:30~Psychology  of  the  child.     School  management. 
9:30  to  12:00 — History  of  education.     School  laws  of  Iowa. 
P.M. — 1:30  to  4:00— Primary  methods.    Drawing.     Plant  study. 
4:0J  to  5:00 — Vocal  music.    Physical  culture. 

SBCOND  DAY. 

A.  M.— 8:00  to  12:03.— p.  m.— 1:30  to  5:00— Scholastic  examination  in  case 
MMtrd  requires  same.     See  section  II,  note  1,  in  this  circular. 


SPECIAL  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

The  law  authorizing  the  Iowa  state  board  of  educational  examiners  to 
gnmt  special  certificates  was  enacted  in  1900,  and  is  as  follows. 

**Sec  2.  It  may  also  issue  a  special  certificate  to  any  teacher  of  music, 
drawing,  penmanship,  or  other  special  branches,  or  to  any  primary  teacher, 
of  sufficient  experience,  who  shall  pass  such  examination  as  the  board  may 
nquire  in  the  branches  and  methods  pertaining  thereto,  for  which  the  certi- 
ficate is  sought.  Such  certificates  shall  be  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
bnnch,  and  shall  not  be  valid  for  any  other  department  or  branch.  The 
board  shall  keep  a  complete  register  of  all  persons  to  whom  certificates  or 
diplomas  are  issued . ' ' 

The  special  state  certificate  is  intended  for  teachers  of  special  branches, 
IS  a  recognition  of  professional  skill,  expert  scholarship,  and  successful 
Bxperience  in  teaching  a  pirticular  subject. 

While  the  candidate  must  possess  complete  and  technical  knowledge  of 
lie  special  branch  for  the  teaching  of  which  a  certificate  is  desired,  some 
general  education  and  culture  wi  1  be  required,  as  a  certificate  cannot  be 
panted  on  account  of  proficiency  in  one  subject  only. 

The  holder  of  a  special  certificate  will  be  authorized  to  teach  the  branch 
•pecified  in  any  public  school  in  the  state  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The 
ee,  as  fixed  by  law  is  $3,  one-half  of  which  is  returnable  in  case  of  failure. 
Certificates  will  be  issued  to  the  same  person  in  more  than  one  branch,  but 
he  fee  of  $3  must  be  paid  for  each,  as  no  special  certificate  will  authorize 
be  holder  to  teach  more  than  one  subject. 

In  addition  to  music,  drawing  and  penmanship,  special  certificates  will 
e  granted  in  history,  rhetoric,  literature,  Latin,  German,  French,  algebra, 
eometry,  trigonometry  and  individual  sciences. 

NoTX:  Teachers  in  high  schools  must  h«>ld  certificates  for  those  subjects  in  which 
\iej  give  instruction. 
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I.  Documentary  Examination: 

The  following  testimonials  and  credentials  are  required  as  evidence  of 
success  as  a  teacher  of  a  particular  subject,  and  of  good  moral  character  u 
a  person: 

1.  Official  statements  from  school  boards,  certifying  to  the  service  of 
the  applicant  as  a  teacher  of  the  subject  in  which  certificate  is  asked,  for  t 
period  of  two  years,  of  thirty-six  weeks  each,  both  of  which  years  musthan 
been  under  one  school  board . 

2.  Candidates  who  are  graduates  of  good  secondary  or  normal  schools, 
and  graduates  of  higher  institutions  of  learning,  may  have  such  redactioa 
in  time  of  successful  experience  required  as  the  board  of  examiners  may 
decide  after  consideration  of  each  individual  case.  It  is  to  be  understood, 
however,  in  all  cases  of  reduction  of  time,  th^t  candidates  have  parsned 
scholastic  and  pedagogical  courses  approved  by  the  board. 

3.  Professional  statements  from  city  or  county  superintendents  or  village 
principals,  under  whose  supervision  the  applicant  has  worked,  certifying  to 
the  particular  and  professional  success  of  the  applicant  as  a  teacher  of  the 
specified  branch. 

II.  Scholastic  Examination: 

To  insure  that  the  applicant  has  sufficient  scholarship  to  be  granted  a 
special  teacher's  certificate,  the  following  things  are  required: 

1.  Such  an  examination  in  the  branches,  orthography,  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history  of  United  States,  and  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  as  in  each  individual  case  may  be  necessary  to  insoie 
good  scholarship  in  the  applicant .  In  cases  where  the  applicant  is  the  holder 
of  an  excellent  county  certificate,  in  force,  in  regard  to  these  branches,  tbii 
scholastic  examination  may  not  be  necessary. 

2.  The  examination  in  grammar  and  composition  will  be  determined 
by  a  thesis  of  at  least  one  thousand  words,  subject  to  be  selected  by  the 
board,  ia  harmony  with  the  kind  of  certificate  sought  by  the  applicant. 

III.  Professional  Examination: 

Syllabi  will  be  prepared  in  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship,  and  these 
can  be  had  on  application.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  give  a  syllabus, 
outlining  points  to  be  emphasized  on  other  subjects,  but  on  each  subject  a 
rigid  examination  will  be  required,  both  upon  knowledge  of  the  branch 
itself  and  upon  the  methods  of  teaching  it. 

IV.  Plan  of  Examination: 

As  preliminary,  the  application  blank  properly  filled  out,    the  fee  of  $3, ' 
and    the    credentials    mentioned    in    I    and    II,  must  all   be  filed  by  the 
candidate  with  the  president  of  the  board,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the 
written  examination. 


Note  :    All  correspondence  for  special  certificates  shoald  be  addressed  to  the  pnit' 
dent  of  the  board . 
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TWO  YEARS'  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

According*  to  a  law  enacted  by  the  Twenty-ninth  General  Assembly,  the 
la  board  of  educational  examiners  is  authorized  to  issue  a  two  years' 
te  certificate  to  any  graduate  of  an  approved  accredited  school  who 
dl  pass  the  required  examination  for  a  two  years'  county  certificate ;  said 
imination  to  be  passed  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  board  of  edu- 
jooal  examiners. 

Upon  making  application  for  such  certificate  the  candidate  must  file  his 
tificateof  graduation  together  with  a  fee  of  $2,  one-half  of  which  shall 
letumed  in  case  of  failure. 


RENEWAL  OP  CERTIFICATES. 

1.  Proofs  required, — ^a.  The  candidate  must  file  letters  from  superin- 
Bdents  or  other  prominent  educators  that  certify  to  his  present  success  in 
itractionand  in  government,  and  to  the  fact  that  his  present  physical  con- 
tion  and  mental  and  moral  character  are  still  such  as  to  justify  the  board 

granting  him  this  renewal . 

b.  He  must  also  show,  by  official  letters  from  school  boards  for  whom 
I  has  worked,  the  fact  of  his  being  successful  as  an  instructor  and  as  a 
idpUnarian  under  the  expiring  certificate. 

Holders  of  state  licenses  to  teach,  desiring  a  renewal  of  the  same,  should 
b with  the  board  an  application,  credentials,  and  fee  of  $3,  at  least  six 
enths  before  the  expiration  of  their  certificates,  iu  order  that  there  may 
I  sufficient  time  to  issue  a  renewal  before  the  expiration  of  the  certificate. 
t  the  discretion  of  the  board,  candidates  who  have  taught  successfully  for 
nyetrs  under  its  supervision  may  obtain  a  renewal  upon  writing  a  satis- 
dory  thesis  upon  a  subject  assigned  by  the  board.  In  all  cases  the  board 
Mrves  the  right  to  require  a  full  and  complete  examination.  The  thesis 
Bst  in  all  cases  be  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  applicant,  and  must  show 
Qfeteional  study  and  investigation . 

2.  Examination  Required,  —Unless  otherwise  decided,  the  candidate 
wt  appear  at  the  time  assigned  and  take  such  examination  as  the  board 
ly  think  necessary,  but  where  personal  knowledge  or  acquaintance  of  the 
wid  with  the  applicant  may  permit,  and  where  the  first  examination  was 
Md,  an  original  essay  on  an  educational  topic,  assigned  by  the  board, 
*y  be  substituted  for  personal  presence  at  the  examination.  This  paper 
Qstbeinthe  handwriting  of  the  applicant,  and  must  show  professional 
■dy  and  investigation . 

ieneral  suggestioxis  to  all  candidates; 

1.  An  examination  for  state  certificate  must  be  had  before  there  can  be 
I  application  for  a  state  diploma.  A  teacher  must  do  work  under  the 
perWsion  of  this  board  for  three  years  under  a  state  certificate,  before  an 
plication  for  a  diploma  can  be  considered . 


Vera.  Osaildates  for  renewal,  desirous  of  having  yalid  authority  from  the  board  to 
)k  either  geometrj',  rhetorio,  Ifinglisb  and  American  literature,  general  historr,  or 
iratodteJ!,  ehoald  so  inform  the  board  at  the  time  of  filing  application  for  renewal. 
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2.  Applicants  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  possession  of  a  state  certificate, 
a  primary  or  special  teacher's  certificate,  or  a  state  diploma,  will  not  in  any 
sense  lessen  their  duty  to  comply  with  all  the  nalts  and  reqairements  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  teaching. 

3.  Candidates  are  advised  to  arrive  the  day  before  at  the  place  ofexsai- 
nation ,  as  no  allowance  can  be  made  for  delayed  trains  or  for  poor  phy^* 
al  and  mental  cjndttion,  caused  by  illness  or  loss  of  sleep. 

4.  The  examination  at  the  times  announced,  will  be  restricted  to  tke 
published  program  given  in  this  circular. 

5.  All  necessary  paper,  pens,  and  pencils  will  be  furnished  each  candi- 
date at  the  time  of  the  examination.  * 

6.  Lists  of  old  questions  are  not  sent  out  to  applicants,  as  such  qnes* 
tions  are  no  guide  to  the  next  examination. 

7.  The  law  governing  this  board  can  be  found  in  sections  2628-2634  of 
the  code,  and  amendments  enacted  by  the  Twenty-seventh,  Twenty -eighth 
and  Twenty- ninth  General  Assemblies. 

Applicants  for  state,  primary  state,  and  special  state  certificates  maybe 
admitted  to  any  examination  fixed  by  the  board.  Diploma  applicants  will  be 
given  spscial  examinations  at  times  fixed  by  the  board. 


STATE  CERTIFICATES  AND  DIPLOMAS  MUST  BE  REGISTERED. 

To  Holders  of  State  Certificates  t  Primary  State  Certificates  ^    Special  StaU 
Certificates,  Two  Years  Slate  Certificates  and  State  Diplomas: 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  section  of  the  law  eatablishiog  » 
state  board  of  educational  examiners: 

"Section  2632.  Each  holder  of  a  state  certificate  or  diploma  shall  regis- 
ter the  same  with  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  he  or  she 
is  to  teach,  before  entering  upon  the  work,  and  the  county  superintendent* 
in  his  annual  report  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  shall  inclade 
therein  an  account  thereof.'* 

The  above  is  construed  that  you  are,  once  each  year,  to  have  your  certifi* 
cate  or  diploma  registered  at  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent,  ao^ 
that  it  is  unlawful  for  you  to  commence  your  school  until  this  has  been  done. 
Please  note  this  requirement  carefully,  as  failure  to  comply  with  it  may  cause 
you  trouble  afterwards. 

The  fact  that  a  teacher  holds  a  state  certificate,  a  primary  state  certifi- 
cate, a  special  state  certificate  or  a  state  diploma,  does  not  in  any  way^X' 
empt  him  from  the  same  obligations  imposed  by  the  law  upon  other  teachers. 
It  is  the  duty  of  ail  teachers  to  attend  the  county  normal  institute  and  to  sop- 
port  the  county  superintendent  in  all  measures  calculated  to  improve  tbe 
schools  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  education  in  the  county. 

Holders  of  state  certificates,  primary  state  certificates,  special  state  cer- 
tificates, two  year  state  certificates  or  state  diplomas  are  not  exempt  from  re- 
porting to  the  county  superintendent,  or  complying  in  every  respect  with  r«* 
quirements  made  of  other  teachers,  except  as  to  examinations  for  certificates. 

Note  as  to  correspondence— In  ord*  r  to  facilitate  office  work,  graduates  of  the  atotj 
normal  school,  and  the  state  aniversity,  condact  their  businesM  correspondeDce  regardiDs 
diplomas,  and  ntate  certiflcatos,  with  the  presidents  of  their  respective  institntions. 

All  other  official  corre8x>ondence  for  the  board  must  be  with  the  president. 
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% 

Your  state  license  to  teach  cannot  be  revoked  by  the  coanty  saperintend- 
,  bat  may  be  by  the  board  of  examiners.  The  canses  for  which  the  board 
old  be  disposed  to  revoke  said  license  are,  in  general,  failure  to  comply 
h  the  requirements  of  the  law,  well-founded  charges  against  the  charac- 
or  scholarship  of  the  holder,  or  evidence  that  he  lacks  ability  to  teach 
1  govern  children. 

The  board  takes  this  occasion  to  express  the  hope  that  the  holders  of  state 
mses  will  be  leaders  in  the  educational  work  of  their  county.      The  an- 
al institute  and  the  county  association  should  be  the  better  for  your  pres- 
Be. 
Do  not  forget  that  if  state  licenses  imply  additional  honor,  they  also  im- 

^additional  responsibility. 

Richard  C.  Barrstt, 

Prtsidtni  State  Board  of  Examiners, 


DATES  OP  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

1901 
Cedar  Palls November  25-26 

Des  Moines December  27-28 

1902 
Cedar  Palls March  4-5 

Des  Moines June  5-6 

Cedar  Falls June  5-6 

Mount  Vernon June  6-7 

Fort  Dodge June  10-11 

Council  Bluffs June  27-28 

Cedar  Falls July  24-25 

Iowa  City July  24-25 

Shenandoah August  1-2 

Ottum  wa August  5-6 

Des  Moines August  14-15 

Cedar  Palls , November  25-26 

Des  Moines December  30-31 

1903 
Cedar  Falls '. March  10-11 

Council  Bluffs    March  27-28 

Cedar  Falla June  4-5 

Mount  Vernon June  5-6 

Des  Moines Juoe  18-19 

Cedar  Falls July  23-24 

Shenandoah July  27-28 

Iowa  City July  30-31 

Des  Moines July  30-31 

Independence     August  20-21 

DATES  OP  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  STATE  DIPLOMAS. 

1901 
Des  Moines November  29-30 

1902 
Des  Moines November  28-29 
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STATEMENT 


Showing  record  of  ezainiDatioiis  held  by  th«  state  edacatlonal  board  ol 
laminen  together  with  fees  received  and  deposited  with  the  state  ti 


STATE  CBRTIKICATES. 
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SPECIAL  STATE   CERTIFICATES. 


Date  of  Certiflcste. 


No.  of  ap- 
plicants. 


8 

3 


No.  of  cer- 
tiflcateo 
granted. 


& 


•8 


o 


Kind. 


ry     1,  Ifioe. 

It       1,  1902. 

nberl,  1002. 

ry      1,  190B. 

1,  1006 

1,  1003. 

1.  lOOB 


ry 


rotals 


t 
1 


2 


Music  .... 
Latin  ...  , 
Hifitorj  ... 

Music  

Literature 
History  ... 
Music    . 


13.00 
800 
800 
8.00 
&00 
1.60 
1.60 

ll&OO 


TWO  YEARS  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


Date  of  Certificate. 


No.  of  ap- 
plicants. 

No.  of  cer- 
tificates 
granted. 

i 

1 
i 

i 
-a 

i 

1 

i 

1 

a 

iber 

aoer 
iber 


2. 

i: 

1. 


1901 
1002 
1902 
19t2 


76ta]s 


1,  1908 

2 
2 

4 

1 

2 
2 

4 

S    4.00 

nber  1.  1908 

1 

6.00 

rbkals 

1 

t  10  00 

STATE  DIPLOMAS. 

2 

1 

1 

2 
1 

■ ''3 

1 

8 

A 

2 

6 

2 

10.00 

0.00 

5.00 
20.10 


I  40.  CO 


SUMMARY. 


Number  of 
applicants. 

Certificates 

and  diplomas 

granted. 

• 

in 

t 

1 
a 

5zi 

Fees  received  and 
deposited. 

Kind  of  Teitimonial. 

i 
1 

a 

i 
It 

-a 
a 

• 

sertiflcates 

T  state  eeftiflcates 

808 

5'0 

206 

6 

4 

2 

818 

205 

7 

5 

8 

1.068 

248 

■  •  ■  •  • 

..... 
6 

404 

186 

5 

4 

2 

662 

186 

5 

6 

8 

866 

161 

19 

2 

«  •  •  - 

12,197.60 
686.60 

state  certificates. 

1 
1 
6 

811 

18.00 

lars  stat4»  certiflcateff 

10  00 

liplomaSi 

40.00 

otaUi 

727 

256 

601 

182 

12,862  00 
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1 
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i 

i 
i 

i 

i 
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IS 

88 

'S 

288 

S2 

88 

u 

41       43 

"i 

SpecU  stete  (M^nlOntai 

Total 

7 

(1 

01 

ISS 

sm 

EU 

4M 

m'm 

ow 

8 

STATEMENT 


Of  ExamfDat[oa  Pees  Received  aad  Deposited  with  the  Stale  Treasoi 
the  Bienaial  Period  Endiog  Sept.  30,  1903. 


D>te  of  Dapoelt 


Februarys,  1802 

April  24.  1902 

AasuBtS,  1902 

September  3,  1902... 
November  IS.  1902... 

July  7.  1903" 

September  IS,   1903,. 


Total.  . 


•  Thid  depwit  Inclad 


dauddepoalted  after  Juneau,  ISoe. 


EXAMINATION  FEES 

Received  and  deposited  nitb  the  State  Treasurer  during  bieuQial  p 
endiag  July  1. 

1884-85 $  42  00 

1886-87 33  00 

1888-89 766.00 

J890-91 856  50 

1892-93 1,140.00 

1894-95 1.282.00 

1896-97 1.800. SO 

1898-99 2,456  50 

1900-01 3,268  00 

1902-03 2,508  00 

1903" 1.178  00 

Total  lis, 

•rromJoly  1,  1906,  to  September  30^  UOB. 
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PAID  FOR  EXPENSES, 

Daring  Biennial  Periods  Ending  July  1. 

1882-83 $  237.05 

1884-85 72.55 

188&-87 318.12 

1888-89 539.50 

1890-91 786.92 

1892-93 549.81 

1894-95 964.95 

1896-97 1,052.28 

1898-99 1,650.57 

1900-01 2,377.60 

1902-03 2,193.88 

1903  ♦ 366 .  79 


Total $    11,12002 


SUMMARY. 

Nnmber  of  state  certificates  issued  to  September  30,  1901 3,103 

KniDber  of  state  certificates  issued  daring  the  bieaaial  period 

ending  September  30,  1903 652 


Total  number  issued  to  September  30,  1903 3,755 

Eipired  by  limitation  to  September  30,   1901 1 ,373 

Expired  by  limitation  during  the  biennial  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1903 611 


Total  number  expired  to  September  30,  1903 1 ,984 

Namber  of  state  certificates  in  force  September  30,  1903 1,771 

Nomber  of  primary  state  certificates  issued  to  September  30, 

1901 287 

Nnmber  of  primary  state  certificates  issued  during  the  biennial 

period  ending  September  30,  1903 186 


Total  number  issued  to  September  30,  1903 473 

^Qmber  expired  by  limitation  to  September  30,  1903 45 


^Qmber  of  primary  certificates  in  force  September  30,  1903. . .  428 

Number  of  special  certificates  issued  to  September  30,  1901 3 

Number  of  special  certificates  issued  during  the  biennial  period 

ending  September  30,  1903 5 


Total  namber  issued  and  in  force  September  30,  1903. . .  8 


*  From  July  1-1908,  to  Septamber  m-lKB. 
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Number  of  diplomas  issued  to  September  30 ,  1901 348 

Number  of  diplomas  issued  during  the  biennial  period  ending 

September  30,  1903 8 

Total  number  issued  and  in  force  to  September  30,  1903.  3S 

Number  of  two  years'  state  certificates  issued  during  the  bien- 
nial period  ending  September  30,  1903 5 


Total  number  issued  and  in  force  September  30,  1903. . . 

ff 

STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

Number  granted  to  University  graduates 36 

Number  granted  to  Normal  School  graduates 331 

Number  granted  to  Private  Normal  School  graduates 44 

Number  granted  to  College  gr  <duates 72 

Number  granted  to  High  School  graduates 52 

Number  granted  to  Academy  graduates 6 

Number  granted  to  Non-graduates Ill 

Total  certificates  issued 6S 

STATE  DIPLOMAS. 

Number  granted  to  University  graduates 1 

Number  granted  to  Slate  Normal  School  graduates 0 

Number  granted  to  Private  Normal  School  graduates 3 

Number  granted  to  College  graduates 4 

Total  diplomas  issued 8 

PRIMARY   STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

Number  granted  to  University  graduates 0 

Number  granted  to  Normal  School  graduates 64 

Number  granted  to  Private  Normal  School  graduates 12 

Number  granted  to  College  graduates 18 

Number  granted  to  High  School  graduates 53 

Number  granted  to  Non-graduates  40 

Total  certificates  issued . .      W? 

SPECIAL  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

Number  granted  to  State  Normal  School  graduates I 

Number  granted  to  Private  Normal  School  graduates 3 

Number  granted  to  Non-graduates 1 

Total  certificates  issued ^ 
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STATEMENT 

i  expenses  of  the  State  Board  of  Educational  Examiners  from  October 

1,  1901,  to  October  1,  1903. 

WARRANTS  ISSUED— TO  WHOM. 

Prom  October  1  to  December  31,  1901. 
1901 

mber  12.     Geo.  E.  McLean $  J  95 

mber  12.     W.  F.  Giesseman 13.30 

mber  29.     Ole  O.  Roc 12.00 

mber    4.     H.  H.  Seerlcy 10.20 

mber    4.     Alice  Bradrick 18.05 

mber    5.     H.  H.  Freer 16.15 

nber  31.     Alice  Bradrick 21.30 

mber  31.     J.  F.  Mitchell 6.75 

Dber  31.     Hattie  Moore  Mitchell 6.80 

Total $  108  50 

From  January  1  to  December  31,  1902» 
1902 

iry        7.     Grace  Troutner lO.OO 

iry        7.     Fannie  Shaffer 10.00 

iry      10.     H.  H.  Freer 15.80 

30.     W.  F.  Giesseman 5.60 

30.  Alice  Altona 111.00 

24.     H.  H.  Seerley 14. IS 

31.  Alice  Altona 72.00^ 

4.     H.  H.  Freer 60.70 

4.     Geo.  E.  MacLean  12.39* 

30.     Alice  Altona 97.46- 

17.     Bertha  L.  Marsh 3.75- 

17.     BerthaL.  Patt 2.50 

17.     Karl  F.  Geiser 6.0O 

17.     Sarah  F.  Rice 4.7S 

17.     Geo.  W.  Newton 5.50 

17.     Geo    W.Samson 5.25 

17.     Mamie  F.  Hearst 3.00' 

17.     C.  P.  Colgrove 5.00 

17.     H.  C.  Cummins 5.50 

17.     A.  W.  Rich 14.C0 

17.     D.  S.  Wright 7.50 

17.     Ira  S.  Condit 6.00 

17.     Sara  M.  Rigrgs 3.50 

17.     Louis  Begeman 5.50 

17.     M.  P.  Arey 3.75 

17.    L.  W.  Parish 2.00' 

11 
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July  17.    Anna  E.  McGovern 

July  17.     G.B.Affleck 

July  17.     G.  W.  Walters 

July  17.     Grace  W    Knudsen 

July  17.    Eva  L.  Gregg 

July  17.     Laura  E.  Palkler 

July  17.     EdithC.  Buck 

July  17.     C.  A.  FuUerton 

July  17.     MyraE.  Call 

July  17.     R.  M.  Arey 

July  17.     H.  H.  Seerley 

July  17.     Henrietta  Thornton 

July  17.     A.C.Page 

July  29.     Alice  Altona 

August  1 .     H.  C .  Dorcas 

Augu&t         1 .     Geo.  E .  MacLean 

August  1.     Emma  C.  Moulton 

August         8.     H.  C.  Cummins 

August         8.     Stella  Satterthwaite 

August         8.     G.W.Samson 

August         8.     K.  F.  Geiser 

August         8.     M.  F.  Arey v 

August         8.     C.  A.  Fullerton 

August         8.     Louis    Begeman 

August         8.     Bertha  L.   Marsh 

August  8.     G.  W.  Walters 

August  8.     G.   B.Affleck 

August         8.     L.  W.  Parish 

August         8.     Grace  W.  Knudsen 

August         8-     R.  M.  Arey 

August  8.     A.  W.  Rich 

August         8.     I.  S.    Condit 

August         8.     C .  A.  Wise  &  Sons 

August        15.     H.  H.    Freer 

August        IS.     H.  H.    Freer 

August        23.     F.  L.    Douglass 

August        23.     Jos.  S.  Hofer 

August        23.     Fannie  Shaffer 

September  10.     Dudley  Griffith 

September  10.     William  Wilkinson 

September  10 .     Alice   Altona 

September  10.     W.  F.  Giesseman 

September  10.     H,  H.  Freer 

September  10.     Frederick  E.  Bolton 

October       17.     H.  H.   Freer 

October       31 .     Alice  Altona > 

November  29.     W.   F.  Giesseman 

November  29.     Alice  Altona 

A}ecember  17.     H.  H.   Seerley . 

Total $1,1 
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Prom  Juniuy  1  to  SAptoinber  30,  1903. 

1.  Alice  AUona 39.00 

16.  LauraM    Graves 6.0O 

16.  Mrs.H»ttieM.  Mltcbell 7.10 

16.  J.   F.   Mitchell 10.10 

16.  EmmaC.  Honltoa ...  6.00 

28.  Alice  Altona 66.00 

28.  L.  G    Weld  *. 3,00 

2.  H.  H.  Freer 11,27 

5.  Alice  Altona 31. SO 

4.  J.  B.   Knoepfler 6.00 

4.  A.  W.  Rich 3.00 

4.  W.  F.    Gieawmaa 1.50 

8.  H.  H    Seerley 11.10 

8.  O.J.  McManus 29.92 

14.  W.  F.  GieaMitMii 6.60 

14.  Geo,  B.  UacLean 11.98 

20.  Alice  Altona 42.00 

2.  S.  L.  Thomaa ,.  12.00 

2.  O.  J   HcManns 69.70 

2.  Ciiarles  Benson 24.00 

25.  G.  W.  Samaon 3.00 

25.  H.   C.  Cnmmlna 2.25 

25.  Laura  F4lb1er 3.00 

25.  K.  F.  Geiier 3.00 

25.  Hamie   F.  Hearst 1.50 

25 .  Bertha  L.  Harsh 3  00 

25.  C.  A.  FuUerton 8.25 

25.  M.  F.  Arey 2.25 

25.  G.  W.  Wallers 4.50 

25.  C.   P.  Colgrove 1.50 

2S.  Bertba  L    Patt 1,50 

25.  G.  B.  Affleck I,i0 

25.  S.  F.  Herwy.... 1.50 

25.  G.  W.  Newton 2,25 

25.  Grace   Knndsen 4.50 

25.  A.  W.  Rich 9,00 

25.  SaraM.   Riggs  3.00 

22.  W.  W.  Gist 7.50 

25.  1.  S.  CoDdit 9,00 

25.  L.  W.  Parish 8.25 

27.  SuteNormal  School 7,10 

27.  Emma  C.  MoullOQ 9,00 

27.  Alice  AUona             85.00 

1,  Emma  C.  Hoaltoo 15.00 

1.  l<anra  R.  Honlton 6.00 

1.  Alice  Altona  109  34 

7.  Emma  C.  Honlton 18.00 

7.  L«Dra  R,  Honlton 9.0O 
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[No 


August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 


7. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
31. 


September  29. 


P.  E.  Goodell 

C.  A.  Wise  &  Sons  Co. 

D.  S.  Wright 

W.  W.   Gist 

Sara  M.  Riggs 

Sara  F .  Rice 

L.  W.   Parish 

Ralph  Rigbey 

H.  C.  CummiDs 

IraS.  Condit 

M.  F.  Arey 

J.  B.  Kuoepfler 

L.  Begeman , 

G.  W.  Newton 

Bertha  L.  Patt 

G.  W.   Walters 

C.  P.  Colgrove 

Nellie  P.  Wallbank 

Mrs.  Maud  H.  Palmer 
Mary  £.  Simmons. . . .   . 

A.  W.  Rich 

Alice  Altona 

Alice  Altona 


8f 


SUFEBINTKHDBirT   Of   FDBUO  IHBTRDOTIOH. 


CERTIFICATES  AND  DIPLOMAS. 


STATE   CERTIFICATES. 


ss. 

ToWhomlHDcd. 

oSliS.. 

To  Whom  InTOwi. 

1902. 

RhodelU  Kirtland 

April    1 

Margaret  C,  Myera 

Ed>tb  K.   Kellogg 

April    1 

Ernest  C,  Smith 

Blanche  Simmoas 

April    1 

HatiieH.  Timmerman 

Myrtle  Jamison 

April     1 

LUlie  Johnson 

Henry  M    McKeen 

July      1 

L.  H.  Ford 

Amos  HuSmaa 

July      1 

Agnes  Hess 

JohnM,  Criaklaw 

July     1 

E.  Beth  Achenbach 

ia. 

July      I 

Emma  M.  Ackerman 

Amy  L    DouEheriy 

July     1 

Beth  Allen 

Jennie  B.  Austin 

July      1 

Alice  L.  Armstrong 

John  L.  Ballenger 

July      1 

May  C.  Achenbrenaer 

Joseph  E.  Bell 

July     1 

Mae  Myrtle  Barr 

■  Mildred  Clark 

July      I 

Maude  L.  Bart 

WilliBin  li.  Cbue 

July     1 

Anna  E.  Barrett 

A.  M.  Deyoe 

July     1 

Mildred  U.  Bates 

Margaret  Dorweilor 

July      1 

Maude  A  Borlell 

Walter  M.  Gaddis 

July      1 

Vesta  Burbank 

H.  L.  Hampton 

July      1 

B.  Hrnry  Callison 

Lillian  S.  Haeeott 

July      1 

MaryE.  Caster 

P.  L.  MahaDDah 

July      1 

Mabel  A,  Christian 

M,  C.  Morrison 

July      I 

Stella  C.  Clinite 

C,  A.  Pilhbnry 

July      1 

Jeannette  E.  Cushman 

Prank  P.  Reed 

July      1 

Ida  May  Fell 

Winnifred  Rhodes 

July      1 

Ralph  A.  Fenton 

Ulliaa  Smith 

July      1 

Mamie  E-  Foster 

H.  T.Bushnell 

July      1 

Lucy  B   Francis 

W    H.  Biakely 

July      1 

Florence  E    Freeman 

;  1 

Effie  G    Burt 

July      1 

Maude  Edith  French 

Cordelia  Kyle 

July      1 

Raymond  A.  French 

Jennie  Robertson 

July      1 

Margaret  Giltins 

C.  W.  Bacon 

July      1 

Albert  Graham 

MarRaret  Buchanan 

July      I 

Alia  K.  Green 

Wesley  N.  Clifford 

July      1 

Lottie  Wade  Green 

Gertrude  Howell 

July      1 

Philo  F.  Hammond 

Ida  Hammons 

July      1 

Ida  L.  Harmon 

Junta  R.  Henderson 

July      1 

Inez  Harmon 

A.  T.  Rntledge 

July      I 

HaryC.  Harris 

James  R    Vortz 

July      1 

U.  Grant  Hayden 

Frank  C.  Popham 

July      1 

Charlotte  Hesninger 

1  1 

Agnes  E.  Wallace 

July      1 

John  !■:.  Hirst 

Bella  Hosletter 

July      I 

Eva  A.   Hochstetler 

[  1 

Ella  C.  Hartshorn 

July      1 

Emma  Hoebel 

1  I 

Eleanor  M.  Garrison 

July      1 

Laura  Hopkinson 

Harry  H.  Kent 

July     1 

Alice  J.  Hunt 

Oscar  O.  Uurllar 

July      I 

Julia  M.  Hunt 
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8TA.TB  CBBTIB1CATB8— OOKTIHUXD. 


Dftteoi 
Oertlfloal 


;e 


To  Whom  laraed. 


Date  of 
Certifloate. 


To  Whom  IflBued. 


1902, 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


Mary  L.  Jeusen 
Sara  E .  Kaye 
Blda  M.  Kemp 
H.  O.  Kiesau 
John  O .  Kirkpatrick 
Chas.  E.  Kroesen 
Iva  A.  Lamb 
Abbie  P.  Laughlin 
Jenuie  Leonard 
William  A.  Longley 
Alta  Mathews 
Lucy  H .  Miller 
Walter  E.  Moss 
Anna  R.  Moule 
Jessie  Mac  Donald 

C.  J.  Olsen 
John  C.  Parish 
Marie  J.  Peterson 
Delia  M.  Pettit 
Anna  Philpot 
Mabel  P.  Quire 
Ida  Lydia  Ricke 
Florence  O.  Rigby 
Velma  Roadman 
Walter  K.  Rorabaugh 

D.  H.  Rummel 
Nellie  M.  Runyon 
William  F.  Schregardus 
Winifred  Selser 

Grace  J.  Simpson 
Mabel  C .  Smith 
Elbert  E.  Stedman 
Tressa  Tighe 
Nellie  E.  Tice 
Arthur  L.  Vincent 
Marjorie  Wallace 

E.  E.  Waters 
Emery  E.  Watson 
Mamie  Vaala 
Sara  Whitfield 
Winifred  Williams 
Clara  E.  Williamson 
Willis  T.  Wolfe 
Esthers.  Wolzmith 
MaryL.   Wright 

P.  A.  Long 
Jas.  P.  Daughton 
Martha  B.  Stilsou 
Mattie  Kizer 
I.  J.  McDuffie 
Arthur  H.  Wright 
Celia  M.  Bell 
Anna  Bernard 
Chas.  W  Cavett 
Berten  M.  Cobb 
Alice  B.  Curtis 


1902. 


July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Julsr 

July 


Grace  E.  Curtis 
John  P.  Doderer 
Minnie  Edwards 
Edith  Eighmey 
Albert  F .  Evers 
Mary  A.  Gordon 
Joseph  Graham 
Hannah  Houghton 
Jessie  A.  Hoffman 
Emma  Huffman 
Carrie  Johnson 
C.  F.  Kuehne 
Clara  N .  Martin 
Ellen  O' Brian 
Ethel  L;  Osier  i 
Juliette  Pierce 
William  H.  Reever 
Lou  L.  Romey 
Nellie  M.  Scott 
Anna  M.  Singer 
Anna  L.  Sitler 
Mary  H .  Smith 
William  Sparks 
Rosa  E.  Sparr  • 
Ida  A.  Wagner 
Ella  D.  WiUiams 
Margaret  Young 
Clarence  McCrackei 
William  C .  Kenned; 
Seeley  W.  Rowley 
Eliza  P.  Mitchell 
Lillian  Lamt>ert 
Isabelle  Mcintosh 
Sarah  E.  Archer 
Katherine  Crim 
Howard  W.  Moody 
John  E.  Ricke 
Marv  Stanley 
Nelson  J.  Evans 
Christiana  Althouee 
Fannie  O.  Ames 
John  D.  Adams 
Sada  C .  Dougherty 
Ruby  E.  Calderwoo 
Chas    E.  Blodgett 
R.  B.  Crone 
William  J.  Flint 
William  Fortune 
Ida  Gillaspie 
A.  Laura  Humphric 
Ernestine  Houston 
Jennie  E.  Post 
Jennie  E.  Pollock 
Harriet  Mae  Pollocli 
John  A.  Mcintosh 
S.  W.  Myers 


n 
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8TATB  OBRTIiriOATBS-OoaTQruxD. 


iteof 


To  Whom  laraed. 


Date  of 
Oertiflcatie. 


To  Whom  iMued. 


Clementine  Otto 
Mary  C.  Rolfs 
Ethel  Randall 
Louis  B.  Stewart 
Dora  H.  Shinn 
Bernard  Schnlte 
Pannie  Shaffer 
Clemmons  Satton 
Ella  B.  Toenjes 
Albei  t  van  der  Ploeg 
John  E.  Witmer 
J.  M.  Ireland 
Grace  Adcock 
Bertha  L.  Anderson  ' 
Gail  M.  Anderson 
James  H.  Atkinson 
Lynne  Bamnm 
AnnaD.  Belzer 
Cicelia  Bergen 
Edna  E.  Black 
Mabel  Black 
Lee  E.  Campbell 
J.  Ernest  Carman 
Guy  D.  Clevenger 
Tally  M.  Clevenger 
Emma  Curtis 
Melville  G.  Danskin 
Reuben  M.  Estes 
Maude  L.  Pretzs 
George  A.  Glenny 
Marcia  H.  Greenlees 
Alma  E.  Harris 
C  lara  E.  Hoyt 
William  H .  Kolkofen 
Florence  Ketcham 
Susan  P.  Kilpatrick 
Edith  R.  Lee 
Lora  Lighthall 
Vera  Lighthall 
Mildred  L.  Lyon 
Daniel  R.  Marling 
Nellie  Martin 
Clarence  B.  Mericle 
Walter  Mitchell 
Alosco  W.  Moore 
IdaH.  Morrill 
Amy  B.  Miller 
Kittie  A.  Murphy 
John  R.  McComb 
Timothy  E.  McDonald 
Nellie  E.  Mclennan 
Allen  Peterson 
Emma  Raine 
Grace  M.  Rhoades 
Jesse  C.  Richter 
Sherman  E.  Robinson 


1902. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Ang. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Nellie  M.  Rosond 
Clyde  O.  Ruggles 
EmmaC.  Schoelerman 
Rosa  Schreurs 
Jennie  M.  Speer 
Nellie  B.  Sterrett 
Wilson  P.  Stichter 
Miles  D.  Sutton 
Walker  W.  Templeton 
Christine  A.  Thone 
Abbie  Thurber 
Forrest  Z    Wheeler 
Fred  L.  Whitney 
Bertha  B    Wilson 
Grace  E.  Wilson 
Helen  Williams 
Margaret  H.  Wolf 
James  A.  Woodruff 
Charles  Yeager 
Altha  Stone 
Anna  E.  Jacobs 
Frederick  T.  Thompkins 
Randolph  E.  Scott 
Lauren  W.  Soth 
Luther  C.  Bryan 
MarvK.  Hobbs 
Jessie  F.  Lias 
John  Meissner 
Lewis  H.  Minkel 
Ole  N.  Olesen 
Joseph  R.  Parks 
Bertha  Pratt 
Minnie  D.  Reed 
Hugh  S   Buffum 
Henry  C .  Johnson 
Anna  E.  Kierulff 
M.  Imo  Moler 
Mae  Calderwood 
William  T.  Dick 
Homer  H    Hankins 
James  F.  Holiday 
B.  J.  Horchem 
Fred  E.  King 
J.  W.  W.  Laird 
Mary  E.  Rice 
Lahuna  E.  Clinton 
Wilbur  Fike 
Stella  H.  Graves 
Mrs.  J.  E.  McCormick 
Maud  Reynolds 
LettieE.  Shepherd 
Estella  May  Boot 
Effie  E.  Cameron 
John  C.  DeMar 
Jessie  Eden 
Eugene  Henely 
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BBPOBT  OF   THB 


[No. 


8TATB  OBRTIFICATBS— OoziTiKUBO. 


Date  of 
Oeriificste 


To  Whom  Issued. 


Date  of 
Oertiflcatie. 


To  Whom  Issued. 


1902. 

Sept.  1  Ira  J.  Scott 

Sept,  1  Jennie  Garris 

Sept.  1  J.  O.  Marts 

4Sept.  1  Marion  R.  Powers 

^pt.  1  Anna  L.  Burdick 

Sept.  1  Julia  M.  Lynch 

Sept .  1  Martha  Meacham 

Sept.  1  Paul  M.  Ray 

Sept.  1  Orion  O.  Vog;enitz 

Dec.  1  Ola  Anne  Logan 

Dec.  1  LukeC.  Rhoads 

Dec .  1  Caroline  Wesley 

Dec.  1  Dora  £.  Douglass 

Dec.  1  Benj.  S.  Asquith 

Dec.  1  Flora  £.  Davis 

Dec.  1  Lydia  B.  Eckhard 

Dec.  1  Ida  B.  Gordon 

Dec.  1  Margaret  J .  Mitchell 

Dec.  1  Elizabeth  Klein 

Dec.  1  Harvey  A.  Welty 

Dec.  1  Lewis  H.  Andrews 

Dec.  1  William  O.  Reed 

1903. 

Jan.  1  Anna  C.  Brown 

Jan.  1  Lillian  L.  Crosley 

Jaa.  1  Bertha  L.  Eugel 

Jan.  1  EugarA.  Ford 

Jan.  1  Ella  Norris 

Jan .  1  Amplias  H .  Avery 

Jan.  I  Sidney  J.  Backus 

Jan.  1  LeRoyJ.  Barton 

Jan.  1  George  R .  Buckles 

Jan.  1  Edmumd  W.  Davis 

Jan.  1  A.  H.  Earhart 

Jan.  1  Charles  V.  Ryan 

Jan.  1  Lawrence  J.  White 

Jan.  1  Wilbur  York 

Jan.  1  I.  B.  AUard 

Jan.  1  Wilhelmine  C.  Hegner 

Jan.  1  Perry  M.  Hersom 

Jan.  1  Frank  L.  Hoffman 

Ian.  1  Maurice  P.  Ken  worthy 

Jan.  1  George  H.  Mullin 

Jan.  1  Esther  V.  Nicholson 

Jan.  1  Millie  Palmer 

Jan.  1  Chas.  R.  Scroggie 

Jan.  1  Zenas  C.  Thornburg 

Jan.  1  Ulysses  G.  Brown 

Jan.  1  MaryM.  Hughes 

Jan.  1  Sarah  Nunamacker 

Jan.  1  El  zabeth  H .  Whitney 

Jan.  1  Elmer  L.  Coffeen 

Jan.  1  Fred  E    Hansen 

Jan.  1  Ellis  J.  Hook 

Jan.  1  Thomas  J.  Cowan 

Jan.  1  Mary  A.  Tate 


1903. 
Jan. 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


Alexander  A.  Taylor 
Matilda  A.  Behrens 
M.  Alora  Lowe 
Ellen  S.   Oieson 
Daniel  B.  Prather 
HattieM.  Roberts 
Susan  E.  Scofield 
Edna  S.  Balderson 
Jessie  I .  Miller 
Daniel  E.  Brainard 
Cora  May  Greizer 
Ida  L.  Moore 
Charles  S.  Stoakes 
Alison  E.  Aitchison 
Jennie  I .  Berg 
Lucile  K.  Brimhall 
Edith  J .  Bailey 
Ethel  M.  Brooks 
Ceva  B.  Bezold 
Florence  Cady 
Florence  G.  Conner 
Elmer  Cahow 
Lou  E.  Conover 
Lena  M.  Chandler 
Fanny  F.  Cornell 
J ,  Poy  Cross 
Fannie  Dnnleavy 
Rebecca  G.  DeNoon 
Lucretia  Eighmey 
Will  Francis 
Eugene  J .  Feuling 
Erret  M.  Fox 
Mabel  M.  Fonts 
Mae  G.  Finch 
Bessie  A.  Forrester 
Lottie  B.  Farr 
G.  Melville  Grimes 
Ray  Golly 
Emily  M.  Gardner 
Pearl  V .  Giddings 
Cora  E.  Gardner 
Elizabeth  Hagerty 
Jay  O.  Huntley 
Emma  J.  Howartb 
A.  C.  Joy 
Grace  A  Jeffers 
Mary  L    Kuhns 
Kate  Lester 
Victorine  Mead 
Annie  G.  Marsh 
Ada  B.  Montgomery 
Bertha  D.  Meier 
Carrie  E.  Martin 
Clarence  W.  Moore 
Maude  Minnich 
Agnes  M.  McCracken 


t] 
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STATE  OBBTIFIOATBS— OosnifruBD. 


tteof 


To  Whom  laBued. 


Date  of 
Oertiflcat«. 


To  Whom  Issued. 


m. 


Jennie  M.  McCall 
Blanche  Mcintosh 
Ella  Paulgrer 
Bessie  Rorabangh 
Effie  M .  Ra3rmond 
Anna  M.  Rinertson 
Kathryn  Stiles 
Caroline  P.  Schoch 
Linnie  E .  Schloeman 
Harry  P.  Tnimbo 
C.  G.  Unbaugh 
Anna  Wenstrand 
JeannetteS.  Wooley 
Henry  B .  Hetzler 
Otto  E    Gunderson 
Lucy  Taff 
Ben] ah  Crawford 
Harry  C    Heath 
Charles  E.  Persons 
Lena  B.  Phillips 
Alice  Rigby 
Cora  Ross 
Maude  A.  Stroble 
Adolph  H .  Anton 
Kdward  B.  Berger 
Louise  A.  Boden 
Carl  D.  Kiser 
Nellie  Alexander 
Mary  Allison 
Iva  Beck 
Mary  E.  Berry 
N  ella  J .  Bry dolf 
Eva  M.  Byerly 
Fred  H.  Dawson 
Calvin  S.  Oodds 
Vicor  Levi  Dodge 
Prances  M .  Drake 
James  H.  Dutton 
Alberts.  Fulton. 
Alfred  R.  Gardiner 
Gladys  I.  Goddard 
Wm.  H.  Lancelot 
Frank  L.  Martin 
Walter  B.  Munson 
David  P.  Repass 
Nellie  Richards 
Henry  E.  Ronge 
Fred  Stein metz 
Ella  C.  Truman 
Minnie  A    Van  Petten 
Lottie  L  Wallace 
Frank  Waninger 
Prank  E    Powlie 
Alice  G.  Peters 
Ida  M.  Brewer 
Cora  G.  Curtis 


1903. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Ang. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aun. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
iSept 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Inez  S .  Croasdale 
Amelia  P.  Hieber 
Cora  Leamed-Hursey 
Melville  E.  Logan 
Maud  Landis 
Rose  A.  Morris 
Frank  D.  Mcllravy 
Elizabeth  Parmenter 
Minnie  Quist 
EdgerS.  Smith 
Jennie  H.  Slawson 
Daisy  D.  Wood 
Ida  P.  Leydig 
Beoj.  Boardman 
Genetta  B.  Bushyager 
Alice  Benson 
Marie  F.  DeGraffe 
Martha  K.  Emry 
Clara  Funston 
Charles  Henry 
Emma  S.  Heverly 
Arthur  L«  Lyon 
Rose  Mintier 
Maud  E.  Miller 
Lulu  Newcomb-Knapp 
Emma  P.  Pritchard 
Emma  Sherrett 
Herbert  E   Wheeler 
Minnie  Carlson 
Jennie  Culbertson 
Jessie  M.  Hartsock 
Harriet  A.  Kim  bell 
Sara  M.  Ney 
Elizabeth  Piatt 
James  J.  Sharpe 
Edwin  T.  Sheppard 
Nettie  A.  Kepler 
Samuel  L.  Thomas 
Bessie  M.  Allen 
John  R.  Bigge 
Floy  M.  Bennett 
Maud  Bozarth 
Eva  C .  Brown 
Lyle  M    Burgess 
Gertrude  Crane 
Eva  L.  Cole 
Emma  L.  Cook 
Julia  Connelly 
Wm    W.  Crawford 
Nell  Corrigan 
Avice  E.  Daily 
Eva  L.  Edgar 
Louis  E.  Eickelberg 
Lilyan  M.  Francy 
Marguerite  J.  Foglesong 
Vienna  H.  Gaylord 


RBPORT   OF   THB 


BTATB  OIRTinOATES-CoXTnnTBD. 


oftSS. 

ToWhomliiiaed. 

Dateot 

To  Whom  IsBUed. 

1903. 

1903 

Sqit.    1 

Emma  Hawks 

Sept.    1 

Virlea  B.  Graham 

Sept.    1 

Uabel  Hilton 

Sept.    1 

Joel  E    Johnson 

i'ept.    1 

ADDte  L.  Hosmor 

Sept.    1 

John  M.  MahBffy 

S.pl.    1 

HbHb  E.   Hunt 

Sept.     1 

Frank  H.  Randall 

Stft.    I 

Celeatine  Incie 

Sept.    1 

Theodore  J.  Saam 

S.pt.    1 

Mary  I.  Jarman 

Sept.    1 

Margaret  J.  Safle? 

S.pl.    1 

Kessie  Jordan 

Sept.    1 

Soptiia  Scholt 

Seft.    1 

Flora  Kesler 

Sept.    1 

Ethel  R.  Golden 

Sept.    1 

UabelL.  Xleckner 

Sept.    1 

Clara  Guowick 

Sept.    1 

A.  D.  KiDR 

S.pt.    1 

Lolu  C    Holson 

Sejt.    1 

KaihTrn  Kaopfler 

Sept,     1 

Evangeline  Rankin 

Sept.    I 

Lonise  M.  Utchem 

Sept.     1 

Frank  l.iadermaii 

Seft.    1 

R.  M.   Lampmsn 

Sept.    1 

Charles  W.  Bays 

Sept.    1 

Clrora  A.  Lemoa 

Sept.     I 

WUliam  A-  Brandenba 

Sept.    1 

Nellie  V.Loooan 

Sept.     1 

EmmaC    Bndde 

Se^t.    1 

MadB  H.  MadscD 

Sept      1 

William  O.D&ily 

Sept.    1 

FrancisH.  UcCliatock 

Sept.    1 

Roy  E    Farrand 

Sept.    1 

Clara  E.  McCallongh 

Sept.    1 

Clemen!  V    Fraiier. 

Seft.    1 

Jessie  Nordstrom 

Sept.    1 

Silas  Johosoo 

Sept.    I 

Elsie  T.  OttoBcn 

Sept.     1 

Henry  H    Linton 

Sept.    I 

Cora  Belle  Price 

Sept.     1 

Delia  McPerren 

Seft.    1 

BessH-  Row« 

Sept.     1 

Samuel  T    Nevelo 

Sept.    1 

■EvaM.  Shftrtle 

Sept.     1 

A 11  red  Peterson 

Sept.    1 

Marsaret  Stirason 

Sept.     1 

William  L    I'owers 

Sept.    1 

EarleS.  Sroilh 

Sept.     1 

Will  Shirley 

Sept.    1 

Harriet  Wood 

Sept.    1 

Herbert  R.  Smith 

Seft.    1 

Mari«T.  Whltmell 

Sept.    1 

Anna  Wnite 

Seft.    1 

Grace  D.  White 

Sept.     1 

William  R.  Andrews 

Se^t     1 

Fred  E.  Welstead 

Sept.     1 

Amelia  H.  Atkins 

Sett.    1 

Margaret  I.  Berry 

Sept.    I 

Abbie  L.  Blakely 

Seft.    1 

Bird  Bundy 

Sept.    1 

Freemao  H.  BloodRW 

Sept.    1 

Vema  Bernard 

Sept.     1 

Anna   Boden 

Sept.    1 

A.  O.  Christopher 

Sept.    1 

da  May  Brusie 

Sept.    I 

Willis  E.  Lamb 

Sept.    1 

Nancy  G.  Carroll 

Seft.    1 

CharlcK  MeyerhollE 

Fept.    I 

LemoelH.  De  Wilt 

Sept.    1 

Lina  H.  Moore 

Sept.     I 

Ella  B.  Pinley 

Sept.    1 

Katberioe  Pollard 

Sept.    1 

Kittle  B.  Frred 

Seft,    1 

Waller  W.  Bell 

Sept,    1 

May  Good  cell 

Seit.    1 

EllH  Flalfr  Francis 

Sept.     1 

Mary  Gorman 

Sept.    I 

Perry  O.  Cole 

Sept.    I 

M.  Herdena  Jay 

Sept.    1 

Lewis  A.  Warwick 

Sfpt.     1 

Charles  A.  Kent 

Sept.    1 

Blaine  T.  Youel 

Sept.    1 

Nora  B    Lock  wood 

Sept.    1 

D-raM.  Larson 

Sept.     ] 

Mary  E.  Lundgren 

Seft.    1 

Willard  Salisbury 

Sept.     1 

Nellie  Lather 

Sept.    I 

Sept.     1 

Mary  Marker 

Sept.    I 

Sept.     1 

Li  Hie  Marley 

Sept.    1 

Sept.     1 

Ida  A.   Mosher 

Sept.    1 

H     A.  Glackemeser 

Sept,     1 

Amine  E.  Qnackenbnsli 

Sept.    1 

Alfred  J    Albio 

Sept.     1 

EmilieC.   Reisner 

Sept.     1 

Herbert  C.  frown 

Sept.     1 

Winifred  H.  Sloan 

Sept.    1 

May  GibBon 

Sept.     1 

J.  B.  Sieinmetz 

Sefl.     1 

May  Grabill 

Sept.     1 

Byron  J.  Still 

Sept.    1 

Mamie  Zaeike 

Sept.     1 

Sylvia  J.  Westcot 

Sept.    1 

Tillie  Zaelke 

Sept.     1 

ManzerJ.   Goodrich 

Sept .     1 

Charles  D.  Curtis 

Sept.     1 

Ida  B.  Hullerman 

SeEt.    1 

Thoma;  Farrell 

Sept.     1 

Anna  Moloney 
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8TATB  OBRTIFIOATBS—OoimNinED. 


60f 

kale 

To  Whom  iHoed. 

Date  of 
0«rtifleate. 

To  Whom  lasned. 

». 

1903. 

.    1 

May  D.  Ratchford 

Sept.     1 

May  L.  Stevens 

.    1 

Lucy  G.  Shea 

Sept.    1 

Gerda  Wheeler 

PRIMARY  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

D2. 

1902. 

Sadie  AlezaDder 

Aug.     1 

Clara  Bauman 

X 

Hadda  E.  Horton 

Aug.     1 

Louise  C.  Boehning 

X 

Flora  B.  PurccU 

Aug.     1 

Lola  M.  Britton 

X 

Maytie  Schuetz 

Aug.     1 

Mary  E.  Briice 

X 

Anna  White 

Aug.     1 

Marguerite  L.  Casey 

r          1 

Ida  Cohen 

Aug.     1 

Susie  H.  Church 

Alice  Dawson 

Aug.     1 

Susie  A.  Craft 

Clara  Hastings 

Aug.     1 

Rana  C.  Dan 

Margaret  A.  Hogan 

Aug.     1 

Jennie  Gilroy 

Alma  Horning 

Aug.     1 

May  belle  Haley 

Elberta  Knapp 

Aug.     1 

EllaL.  Howland 

Florence  Reilly 

Aug.     1 

Minnie  E.  Johnson 

Minnie  Rozelle 

Aug.     1 

Elizabeth  Kempkes 

Alma  Walder 

Aug.     1 

Carrie  B.  King 

Bertha  Cadwell 

Aug.     1 

Mary  King 

Annette  Moore 

Aug.     1 

Catherine  A.  Norrls 

Cora  Brandt 

Aug.     1 

Mary  R.  Notton 

Alta  M .  Harris 

Aug.     1 

Mayme  E.  Schuneman 

Mae  Heinrich 

Aug.     1 

NelleL.  Spell  man 

Jessie  M.  Hoenig 

Aug.     1 

Anabel  Thompson 

Margaret  Huston 

Aug.     1 

Harriette  M.  Wilbur 

Margaret  McCarty 

Aug.     1 

Paula  Wilcke 

Alice  M.  McElroy 

Aug.     1 

Harriet  Williams 

Elsie  I.  Petheran 

Aug.     1 

BurnieL.  Woodruff 

Berthel  E.  Rhodes 

Aug.     1 

Mary  J.  Nugent 

Clara  J.  Seller 

Sept.    1 

Clara  B .  Allen 

Marguerite  Shannon 

Sept.    1 

May  Richardson 

Annie  L.  Shaw 

Sept.    1 

Mary  B.  Trotter 

Anna  R.  Smith 

Sept.    1 

Stella  C.  Urey 

Jane  M .  Spear 

Sept.     1 

Clara  R,  Wagner 

Grace  O.  Stevenson 

Sept.    1 

Mary  F.  Brown 

Bess  G.  Streeter 

Sept.    1 

Ida  Alice  Hebener 

Margaret  E.  Thompson 

Sept.     1 

Anna  P.  Hillis 

Belle  Vinall 

Sept.     1 

Flora  Laird 

Edith  M.  Sadler 

Sept.     1 

Alice  J .   Macy 

Luelia  M.  Wright 

Sept.    1 

Coral  Meek 

Ada  Ainsworth 

Sept.     1 

Maude  I.  Rines 

Ella  Albright 

1903. 

Sue  L.  Badollet 

Ian.      1 

Nellie  E.  Barton 

Winifred  A.  Besley 

Jan.      1 

Clara  E.  Cadwell 

May  A.  Caldwell. 

Jan.      1 

Mary  F.  Connelly 

Hannah  L.  Carson 

Jan.      1 

Margaret  Fetherston 

Lillie  Cherniss 

Jan.      1 

Mary  Fetherston 

Edith  B.  Field 

Jan.      1 

Alice  E.  Pluke 

Lizzie  O .  Gleason 

Jan.      1 

Nettie  Martin 

Nelly  Jacobs 

Jan.      1 

Nette  B.   Meade 

y    1 

Josephine  M.  Shea 

Jan.      1 

Inez  McFarland 

( *      1 

Katbryn  M.  Arnold 

Jan.      1 

Fannie  Painter 

&  *     « 

BmmaC.  Adolphson 

Jan.      1 

Iva  L.  Waterbury 
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STATE  0BETIFI0ATB8— CORTIRITED. 


Date  of 
Oeitiflcate 


To  Whom  IsBued. 


Date  of 
Oertlfloate. 


To  Whom  IsBoed. 


1903. 

April  1  Wilma  Cave 

April  1  Josephine  Creelman 

April  1  Emily  J .  Kempthorne 

April  1  Lizzie  A.  McDonald 

April  1  Rae  Sewell 

April  1  Ira  Walster 

April  1  Lucie  Wixstead 

April  1  Myrtle  C.  fiarndt 

April  1  Ooa  Kendle 

July  1  Bertha  Abbey 

July  I  Loienza  Ca Jacob 

July  1  Orpha  M.  Ensign 

July  1  Carrie  £.  Erickson 

July  1  Bertha  M.  Kelly 

July  1  Etta  M.  Kelly 

July  1  Edith  Kuebler 

July  1  Kathryn  V.  Mornin 

July  1  Gertrude  Riggs 

July  1  Coral  M.  Smith 

July  1  AnnaM.  Walker 

July  1  Edna  F.  Williams 

July  1  June  Chidester 

July  1  Laura  Grimes 

July  1  Prances  M.  Hoskins 

July  1  AUie  Lank 

July  1  Ida  N.  Reynolds 

July  1  Merte  C .  Rogers 

July  1  Cornelia  H .  York 

July  1  Sadie  A.  Bollen 

July  1  Minnie  W.  Dungan 

July  1  Lois  Moberg 

July  1  Kittie  M.  Mulhern 

July  1  Effie  Schuneman 

July  1  Emily  Trent 

July  1  Carrie  A.  VanGilder 

July  1  Anna  L.  Wertz 

Aug.  1  Charlotte  A.  Choate 

Aug.  1  Ida  A.  Davis 

Aug.  1  Anna  CD.  Hansen 

Aug.  1  Bertha  Pike 

Aug.  I  Plorence  C.  Richmond 

Aug.  1  Mary  Riley 

Aug.  1  Stella  E.   Smith 

Aug.  1  Clara  A.  Hunt 

Sept.  1  May  Crapser 


1903. 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 


A.  Etta  Hall 
Kate  Irwin 
Blanche  J.  Keller 
Luella  E .  Kittle 
Eliza  V.  Stillians 
Elizabeth  Wilson 
Mary  D.  Korinke 
Viola  Mann 
Daisy  E.  Donovan 
Mabel  L.  Ferguson 
Lena  A.  Gordon 
Mary  E.  Hodges 
Lela  M .  Holland 
Josie  Huffman 
Othelia  Johnson 
Ad  die  Maulsby 
Nettie  Morrissey 
Estella  Reynolds 
Lena  Schonhood 
Florence  M.  Snyder 
Lottie  B.  Wheeler 
Grace  Allen 
Alice  B.  Barger 
Edith  M.  Barger 
Dora  Barker 
M.  Maude  Bingham 
Martha  M.  Hall 
Carrie  Hays 
Pearl  Head 
Clara  M.  Henry 
Emma  E.  Holland 
Lora  L.  Johnson 
Caroline  B    Noble 
Clara  L   Porter 
Jessie  Pitcher 
June  Renne 
Amelia  H.  Rhynsburgi 
Dora  A.  Waters 
Irene  A.  Wescott 
Lida  M.  Williams 
Florence  White 
Grace  Baker 
L.  Ruth  Colt. 
Bessie  Pattee. 


SPECIAL  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


1902. 
Jan.      1 


Aug. 
Sept. 


1 
1 


Rilla   Shoemaker,    (Vocal 

Music). 
Margar  tteA  Ball, (Latin). 
Ka^e  S.  Reed.  (History). 


Louise    De    Tar,     (Vo 

Music) . 
Harriett   Sayers,    (Lite 

ture). 
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STATB  OERTinOATRS— OoHmnnD. 


iteof 

tUksBte 


To  Whom  IsBued. 


Date  of 
Certificate 


To  Whom  laeued. 


TWO  YEARS  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


903. 
ly     1 

ly     1 
pt.    1 


Viva  M.  Henderson. 
Pearl  Rees. 
Mae  Harmer. 


Roy  Snodgrass. 
Carrie  S.  Taylor. 


STATE  DIPLOMAS. 


1901. 

1902. 

jc.    2 

Merton  E.  Crosier. 

Dec.     1 

John  W.  Agans. 

sc.    2 

William  C.  Farmer. 

Dec.     1 

Milo  Hunt. 

1902. 

Dec.     1 

Minnte  B.  King. 

Ji.    1 

O.  W.  Herr. 

Dec.     1 

Samuel  G.  Richards. 

jpt.    1 

Fanny  C.  Burling^. 
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SAMPL£  LOSTS  OW  ^BSTiONS 
Prepared  and  used  by  the  state  board  of  educational  examiners. 


STATE  CERTIFICATE. 

U.    S.    HISTORY. 

Include  in  a  discussion  of  America's  colonial  policy  the  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

1.  What  is  a  colony? 

2.  Give  briefly  our  colonial  or  territorial  policy  as  outlined  in  the  Ordi- 
nance  of  '87. 

3.  What  acquired  territory  has  thus  been  incorporated  into  the  United 
States?    Mention  in  order  of  acquisition. 

GRAMMAR. 

1 .  Give  the  classes  of  incomplete  verbs  and  write  sentences  illustratins: 
each.     What  difference,  if  any,  between  a  copula  and  a  copulative  verb? 

2.  Choose  the  correct  word  in  the  following  and  give  your  reasons: 

(a)  I  wish  I  (was,  were)  there. 

(b)  (Who,  whom)  can  you  get  to  do  the  work? 

(c)  Nobody  but  the  speakers  (sit,  sits)  on  the  platform. 

(d)  They  thought  it  to  be  (he,  him). 

(e^  I  have  nothing  (farther,  further)  to  say. 

3.  What  are  the  uses  of  diagraming  sentences?  What  abuses  often 
follow?  Why  is  thought  analysis  a  harder  process  than  diagraming?  Why 
more  beneficial? 

4.  Analyze  the  following  sentences  and  explain  fully  the  difference  in 
use,  if  any,  of  the  words  '*is  deceiving' '  in  each  sentence.  The  man  is 
deceiving  himself.     The  height  of  the  mountain  is  deceiving. 

5.  Discuss  fully  the  points  of  similarity  and  difference  between  parti- 
ciples and  infinitives. 

RBADING. 

1.  What  is  the  value  of  reading  in  the  course  of  study  compared  witli 
other  branches?    Your  reason  for  your  answer. 

2.  What  relation  does  physical  culture  bear  to  the  art  of  expression? 
What  are  correct  standing  and  sitting  positions. 

3.  What  should  be  the  main  points  for  the  student  to  emphasize  in  pr^' 
paring  a  reading  lesson?  How  far  should  the  teacher  aid  him  In  this  prep' 
aration? 

4.  Suggest  a  good  plan  for  training  pupils  to  read  at  sight. 

5.  Read  a  selection  chosen  by  the  examiner. 
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GBOOVAPHY. 

1.  Locate  the  climate  circles.  Why  so  located?  Give  width  and  name 
of  each  zone  they  enclose. 

2.  In  the  study  of  this  branch  which  does  the  child  do  first,  generalize 
or  particularize?  Illustrate  by  example.  In  what  grade  should  instruction 
in  {geography  begin? 

3.  In  what  direction  do  the  noonday  shadows  fall  at  tte  tuHowlug 
places  on  the  2 1st  of  March?  Hammerfeat,  Chiaigo,  City  of  Mexico,  Quito, 
Mozambique,  Melbourne. 

4.  What  are  the  trade  winds?    What  causes  them?    Their  direction? 

5.  Draw  a  map  showing  the  routes  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  and  the  Pan- 
ama canal .  Which  route  was  decided  upon  by  the  United  States  and  how 
«nd  when  was  the  question  decided  ? 

CIVICS  OF  THB  UNITBD  STATES. 

What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  bi-cameral  as  used  in  connection 
with  our  general  legislative  body? 

Name  M^  Mr^^  ^^ff/ra/ powers  of  the  senate  and  tell  when  it  exercises 
-each. 

2.  How  is  a  vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  senate  filled?  State  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  U.  S.  senator;  a  representative. 

3.  Distinguish  between  a  pardon  and  a  commutation.  Who  has  the 
power  to  pardon?    Is  there  any  limit  to  this  power  in  the  United  States? 

4.  What  new  department  has  recently  bee-i  established  by  congress  and 
who  has  been  appointed  as  head  of  the  department?  How  many  members 
in  the  president's  cabinet? 

5.  Of  what  duration  is  the  ' '  life  of  a  congress  ?  "  When  did  the  fifty- 
seventh  congress  expire  ?  Which  branch  of  congress  is  a  perpetual  body  ? 
Why^ 

CIVICS  OF  IOWA. 

1.  When  was  Iowa  organized  as  a  territory?  As  a  state?  By  what  proc- 
^does  a  territory  become  a  state? 

2.  What  is  the  Board  of  Control?  When  was  it  established?  How 
vuoy  members?    Duties  of  the  board? 

3.  How  many  and  what  officers  constitute  the  Executive  Council?  What 
*»  the  duties  of  this  body. 

4.  What  state  officers  are  to  be  elected  at  the  fall  election  of  1903?  For 
bow  long  a  term  will  each  of  these  officers  be  elected  and  what  compensa- 
tion docs  each  receive? 

^'  Who  can  be  impeached  in  the  state  of  Iowa  and  what  is  the  process 
*'«n  impeachment  trial? 

SCHOOL  LAWS  OF  IOWA. 

State  five  powers  of  the  board  of  directors. 

What  does  the  law  provide  concerning  kindergarten  depaHment? 
What  is  the  contingent  fund?    For  what  may  it  be  used? 
'        What  aretlie  legal  qualifications  of  a  teacher? 

Discuss  in  full  the  manner  of  raising  school  taxes . 
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BCONOMICS. 

1.  What  qualities  should  any  article  possess  in  order  to  make  it  desirable 
for  use  as  money? 

2.  Define  fixed  and  circulating  capital  and  give  examples  of  each. 

3.  Name  some  arguments  ia  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  and  state  ob- 
jections  to  such  a  tariff. 

4.  Explain  co-operation  and  profit-sharing. 

5.  Define  wealth,  value,  price,  rent. 

MUSIC . 

1.  Is  ability  to  sing  well  a  necessary  qualification  in  order  that  one  mtf 
teach  vocal  music?    Discuss  fully. 

2.  Is  music  of  any  value  in  school  discipline?    If  so,  explain  in  what  wiy. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  major  diatonic  scale  and  a  chro- 
matic scale? 

4.  Define  Da  Capo;    Fortissimo;    Largo;    Piano;     Tempo;    Staccato; 
Vivace. 

5.  Write  the  signatures  for  the  key  of  D,  key  of  Bb,  key  of  P,  and  kef 
of  G.     Write  a  chromatic  scale  in  key  of  D. 

ARITHMETIC . 

Show  all  the  work. 


1.  (a)  Divide  72(>-(fx28-7i)  by  40l+(A-^  J)x(J)*. 

(b)  If  25  men,  working  8  hours  a  day,  do  f  of  a  piece  of  work  in  H 
days,  in  how  many  days  of  10  hours  each  will  30  men  finish  the  piece  of 
work? 

2.  (a)  The  sum  of  $1,196  was  divided  between  eight  men  in  such  a. 
manner  that  each  man  after  the  first  received  $12  more  than  the  one  next 
preceding  him.     How  much  did  the  first  man  receive?    The  last  man? 

(b)  A  tree  125  feet  high  is  broken  off;  the  top  touches  the  ground  25  M 
from  the  base  of  the  tree,  the  other  end  remaining  on  the  stump.  Hoir 
long  was  each  part  ? 

3.  How  much  must  I  pay  for  railroad  6's  that  my  investment  shall  yidd! 
7  per  cent? 

4.  (h)  I  receive  a  remittance  of  $13,195  to  be  spent,  after  paying  tbe- 
commission  of  IJ  per  cent,  in  the  purchase  of  coal.  Required  my 
commission . 

(b)  How  much  must  I  mark  cloth  which  cost  $2.50  so  as  to  gain  20  per 
cent,  and  still  fall  25  per  cent  from  the  marked  price? 

5.  Pind  the  entire  surface  and  the  diagonal  of  a  cube  containing  262,144 
cubic  inches. 
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ALGEBRA . 

1.  Simplify   (3,+i)._3,.-— -J- 

2.  Factor  a*— 2a«+l.  12m«— 7m+l.  6a«— 2ab— 3a+b,  81— a*. 

3.  Solve  ax*+bx=c. 

What  is  the  interpretation  of  a  ™;  a— »  ;    a9  ? 

4.  A  boat's  crew  rows  3i  miles  down  the  river  and  back  again  hx  one 
lonr  and  forty  minutes.  If  the  current  of  the  river  is  two  miles  per  hour, 
letermine  the  rate  of  rowing  in  still  water. 

5.  The  difference  of  two  numbers  is  6,  and  their  product  is  to  the  sum  of 
iheir  squares  as  2  to  5;  what  are  the  numbers? 

BOOKKBBPING. 

1.  State  the  advantages  of  double  entry  with  regard  to  (a)  verifying  the 
Mger;  (b)  gain  or  loss  in  particular  lines  of  business. 

2.  The  following  is  a  memorandum  of  the  Drake  Hardware  Co. ,  Friend - 
ihip.  N.  Y. ,  July  16,  1902.  Sold  John  Perry  woven  wire  fencing,  140  rods 
it35  cts,  per  rod;  40  pounds  staples  at  4  cts.  per  pound.  He  paid  cash 
I2S.60  and  gave  his  note  for  the  balance;  time  30  days,  payable  at  Friendship 
National  Bank. 

Make  an  itemised  bill  of  this  transaction  and  receipt  for  company. 

3.  Write  the    note  mentioned  in  question  2.      Mention  three  ledger 

icconnts  which  show  loss  or  gain . 

4r5.    The  following  is  a  ledger  abstract: 

Dr.  Cr. 

?toprietor $5,800.00 

idle.  (Inventory  $1,200) $  5,969.00      6,218.00 

Ivt 10,745.20      6,484.25 

Sipense 836.05 

lohnAmes 670.00         455.00 

receivable 1.450.00         520.00 

payable 1.040.00      1,250.00 

Int.  and  discount 4.25  7.25 

(a)  Make  from  the  above  a  statement  of  resources,  liabilities,  net  capital, 

BAtgain  or  loss,     (b)  Make  a  second  statement  of  gains  and  losses  and  net 

No  or  loss  to  verify  your  answer  to  (a) . 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Explain  fully  the  respiratory  organs,  the  processes  of  respiration, 
LQd  the  purposes  of  breathing. 

2.  Give  the  structure  of  all  the  tissues  and  vessels  in  one  of  the  limbs  of 
Ije  body. 

3.  Describe  the  digestive  organs  in  the  abdomen. 

4.  Represent  by  a  drawing  twelve  parts  of  the  eye. 

5.  Give  the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  on  digestive  organs,  and  state 
le  evil  effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco. 

12 
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BOTANY. 

1.  Roots— origin,  gtructare  and  functions. 

2.  Give  the  parts  of  a  flower  and  the  nse  of  each  part. 

3.  Make  a  comparison  of  the  internal  structure  of  monocotyledonons  and 
dicotyledonous  stems  as  shown  by  the  microscope. 

4.  .  Make  a  drawing  showing  the  important  parts  of  the  leaf.    Give  in 
account  of  some  of  the  special  modifications  of  the  leaf. 

5.  Define  the  terms  monoecious,   dioecious,   polygamous,  apetalotn, 
jterile  as  used  in  botany. 

PHYSICS. 

1.  Distinguish  between  atoms  and  molecules. 
Define  force,  mass,  weight. 

What  do  you  understand  in  physics  by  C.  G.  S.? 

2.  Define  parallelogram  forces. 

Draw  diagram  illustrating  how  the  resultant  may  be  found  when  thits 
forces  are  acting.     Explain  briefly. 

3.  Give  Pascal's  law.  How  would  you  find  the  specific  gravity  of  i 
body  which  is  soluble  in  water?    Of  a  body  lighter  than  water? 

4.  Define  sound.  What  is  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  at  O^  Centignde? 
Define  beats. 

5.  Describe  the  Leyden  jar.  Its  use.  Describe  a  gravity  cell.  WbM 
this  cell  is  in  good  condition  what  appearane  does  it  present?  Give  IswsoC 
resistance  for  electrical  conductors. 

DRAWING. 

1.  Name  three  colors  most  commonly  found  in  nature. 

What  is  the  tool  commonly  used  for  laying  out  or  measuring  angles? 
Name  of  the  polygon  which  has  nine  equal  sides  and  equal  angles. 

2.  Draw  in  masses  to  represent  a  pitcher,  cup  and  dipper,  or  a  horiioft* 
'tal  cylinder,  a  pyramid,  and  cube. 

3.  What  is  the  principle  of  receding  parallel  lines.     Illustrate. 

4.  Of  what  value  to  a  teacher  is  drawing?    To  pupils? 

5.  Make  a  drawing  of  your  own  selection. 

DIDACTICS. 

1 .  Make  the  psychological  distinction  between  perception  and  appercep- 
tion. 

2.  What  are  the  true  aims  of  education?  State  your  opinion  of  bow 
.these  are  best  attained . 

3.  Name  six  educational  writers  and  mention  one  production  of  each. 
What  do  you  understand  by  educational  classics?    Name  one. 

4.  Discuss  proper  incentives  which  a  teacher  may  employ  to  induce 
pupils  to  study. 

5.  In  what  ways  is  moral  instruction  a  possible  attainment  of  public  in- 
struction . 
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PRIMARY  STATE  CERTIFICATE. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


1.  What  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  the  teacher  should  "viulise' ' 
lowledge? 

2.  State  clearly  the  difference  between  a  percept  and  an  image. 

3.  What  is  sab-conscioasness?  What  evidence  have  we  that  the  mind 
always  active. 

4.  What  is  reflex  action?  Distinguish  between  an  inherited  reflex,  an 
tqnired  reflex  and  a  deliberate  action. 

5.  Show  that  what  we  remember  depends  upon  attention. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL   MANAGBMBNT. 

1.  What  is  the  valne  of  questioning  as  a  device  in  teaching?  Give  the 
Inds  of  questions,  how  they  should  be  asked,  and  how  answers  should  be 
retted. 

2.  Explain  how  you  use  suggestion  with  younger  pupils,  in  directing 
beir  activities. 

3.  How  do  you  know  when  and  how  children  are  fatigued  ?  Give  your 
nyn  of  relieving  the  forms  of  fatigue  you  mention. 

4.  Give  reasons  why  the  emotions  of  fear  and  anger  should  be  avoided 
B  dealing  with  children. 

5.  What  are  the  best  tests  of  good  school  work?  To  what  degree  and  in 
^hat  ways  is  the  teacher  responsible  for  the  moral  instruction  of  pupils? 

HISTORY  OF  BDUCATION. 

1.  Name  an  educational  classic  that  you  have  read,  and  summarize  its 
ttding  principles. 

2.  What  does  modem  education  owe  to  Francis  Bacon,  Comenius, 
ocke,  Horace  Mann? 

3.  What  are  the  maih  advantages  of  the  kindergarten?  What  do  you 
'osider  the  chief  faults  of  the  primary  education  of  today? 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  to  the  teacher  of  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
story  of  education?    What  educator  do  you  most  admire?    Why? 

What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  "New  Education^*  ' 

SCHOOL  LAW. 
PBIMABT. 

1.  With  what  legal  conditions  must  a  teacher  comply  before  she  can 
iw  her  salary? 

2.  Into  what  funds  are  the  school  moneys  of  a  district  divided?  Per 
at  purposes  may  each  fund  be  used?  Of  what  is  the  semi-annual  appor- 
nment  composed? 

3.  Name  three  duties  incumbent  upon  the  board  of  directors. 

4.  When  may  the  board  expel  a  pupil? 

5.  What  is  the  institute  fund?  What  does  the  law  say  concerning  its  dis- 
rsement? 
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PRIMARY  METHODS. 

1 .  State  all  the  modes  of  expression  which  the  child  may  use  to  show 
that  he  has  observed. 

2.  Name  all  the  arguments  you   can  why  spelling  shoutd  be  taught 
orally. 

3.  Would  you  use  objects  in   teaching  number?    If  so,    what?    State 
reasons  for  your  answer. 

4.  On  what  is  the  Speer  system  of  numbers  based?    Prom  what  basis 
is  it  to  t>e  rightly  accepted  or  rejected  ? 

5.  What  is  the  educational  value  of  myths  and  stories? 

DRAWING. 

pbucabt. 

1.  Make  a  drawing  of  street  or  roadway  showing  relation  of  recediog^ 
lines. 

2.  Make  a  drawing  in  light  and  shade. 

3.  Name  some  books  of  reference  for  picture  study. 

4.  What  time  do  you  think  should  be  given   to  clay  modeling?    What 
are  some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  use  of  clay? 

5.  In  picture  study  what  kind  of  subjects  will  appeal  to  children,  and 
how  would  yon  present  the  subject  to  them? 

PLANT  STUDY. 

1.  Name  six  plants  that  are  excellent  for  nature  study.    Give  reasooi 
why? 

2.  Name  the  trees  you  would  study  during  different  portions  of  the  year 
and  state  your  reasons. 

3.  Discuss  plant  study  with  reference  to  its  value  to  the  child  and  ita 
effects  upon  the  child. 

4.  Draw  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  of  a  stem  to  illustrate  its 
internal  structure  and  name  the  parts. 

5.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  root?    How   may   these  functions  be 
demonstrated?    Name  the  five  functions  of  the  leaf. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 
(PRIMABT.  ) 

1.  Write  the  notes  and  rests  in  common  use,  the  /sm^  signatures  in  com- 
mon use,  and  the  key  signatures  for  C  sharp  and  B  flat. 

2.  Write  a  chromatic  scale,  ascending  and  descending,  in  the  key  of  B 
flat. 

3.  Tell  how  children's  voices  are  most  likely  to  be  injured  in  school 
singing.     Give  suggestions  for  cultivating  musical  tones. 

4.  Give  detailed  directions  for  presenting  the  major  scale  to  a  primary 
school  and  for  developing  skill  in  singing  all  the  intervals. 

5.  Name  three  good  songs  for  primary  schools  and  tell  why  yon  con* 
sider  them  good. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1.  Discuss  the  valae  of  physical  training  as  an  aid  to  discipline. 

2.  At  what  time  or  times  during  the  school  day  is  physical  exercise  most 
teeded. 

3.  Name  the  amount  of  sleep  per  day  required  by  each  pupil  and  state 
iome  of  the  physiological  changes  which  take  place  during  sleep. 

4.  Compare  relative  value  of  free  work  and  work  with  light  apparatus. 

5.  Name  some  precautions  that  should  t>e  observed  in  giving  physical 
aercise  to  young  pupils. 


SPECIAL   STATE   CERTIFICATE. 

VOCAL   MUSIC. 

1.  Write  a  chromatic  scale  in  each  of  the  following  keys:    E  flat,  E. 

2.  Write  the  three  different  forms  of  the  minor  scale  in  the  key  of  P 
nlnor,  naming  each. 

3.  Name  two  of  the  most  commonly  used  systems  of  music  books  for  the 
^Uic  schools  and  discuss  the  merits  and  defects  of  each. 

4.  Discuss  good  music  and  poor  music,  giving  examples  of  each  from 
ieU-koown  hymns,  from  genend  school  songs,   and  songs  from  primary 

5.  Using  G  flat  as  the  lower  note  in  each  interval,  indicate  on  the  bass 
ttff  (I)  a  diminished  seventh;  (2)  an  augmented  fourth;  (3)  a  minor  sixth; 
I)  A  diminished  third;  (5)  an  augmented  second. 

6.  What  should  be  attempted  in  music  during  the  child's  first  year  in 
ebool?    Give  specific  directions  for  conducting  the  work. 

7.  Discuss  the  origin  of  the  opera  and  the  oratorio,  naming  three  of  the 
Mdisg  composers  of  each. 

8.  If  you  were  putting  music  into  a  graded  system  of  schools  where  it 
id  never  been  taught,  state  definitely  how  you  would  proceed  to  get  the 
diool  adjusted  to  a  graded  series  of  books.     (Discuss  fuUy.) 

9.  Give  three  cautions  for  teachers  to  observe  in  regard  to  children's 
Dging.  To  what  extent  would  you  use  note  reading?  How  would  you 
ivik>p  the  sense  of  rhythm? 

10.  (a)  Define:  (I)  accidental;  (2)  double  sharp;  (3)  double  flat;  (4)  in* 
■md;  (5)  diatonic  scale;  (6)  metronome  mark;  (7)  key  note;  (8)  relative 
lyi;  (9)  transpose;  (10)  signature. 

(b)  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  musical  terms:  (1)  tenuto;  (2) 
tolto;  (3)  legato;  (4)  expressivo;  (5)  calando;  (6)  sforzando;  (7)  dal  seg^o; 
Ntenuto;  (9)  pianissimo;  (10)  cantabile. 

DRAWING. 

1.  Arrange  in  a  group  and  draw  a  hexagonal  prism ,  a  cone  and  a  sphere , 
I>tvelop  by  light  and  shade). 

2.  Make  a  gro«p  of  two  or  more  objects,  and  paint  with  water-colors. 

3.  Make  a  simple  water-color  landscape  study  in  tones  of  one  color. 
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4.  Represent  a  very  flat  country,  with  a  river  or  road  placed  conspicv- 
onsly.     (The  student  may  use  any  medium  he  prefers.) 

5.  Make  a  drawing  from  memory  or  imagination  of  at  least  two  objects^ 
one  of  which  shall  be  cylindrical  in  form. 

6.  Reproduce  from  memory  an  historic  design,  and  tell  when,  where 
and  how  it  was  originally  used . 

7.  Give  the  chief  characteristics  of  Greek  art,  telling  about  its  origis 
and  influence. 

8.  Where  and  when  did  Gothic  architecture  originate  ?  How  is  it 
usually  employed?    Mention  five  conspicuous  examples  of  this  style. 

9.  Make  a  design  for  an  oblong  space  and  designate  for  what  purpose 
it  is  intended. 

10.  Make  a  construction  drawing  of  the  desk  or  table  upon  which  yoa 
draw. 

11.  Make  an  architectural  perspective  drawing  of  a  house  or  bam. 

12.  Sketch  a  corner  of  the  room  in  which  you  are  located. 

PENMANSHIP. 

1.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher  of  penmanship?  Wbtt 
system  of  penmanship  do  you  teach? 

2.  What  Is  meant  by  vertical  writing?  What  are  its  advantages?  Iti 
disadvantages? 

3.  Outline  a  lesson  in  penmanship  for  classes  from  fourth  to  sixth  grade 

4.  a.  What  are  the  characteristics  that  mark  a  well- written  page  o 
manuscript? 

b.  Would  you  advise  that  pupils  be  urged  to  practice  at  home  in  letra 
ing  to  write,  and  how  would  you  be  able  to  secure  that  practice  from  them 

5.  Mention  four  difficulties  with  which  a  teacher  has  to  contend  in  teach 
ing  writing,  and  tell  what  way  you  would  overcome  them. 

6.  What  proportion  of  the  time  would  you  give  to  the  movement  txn 
cises  in  each  penmanship  period?    Which  movement  do  you  deem  mostprac 

tical? 

7.  Put  the  small  letters  into  the  best  groups  for  teaching  them,  am 
show  the  order  in  which  you  would  present  these  groups. 

8.  Copy  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  your  best  penmanship:  ' '  Book 
are  the  legacies  that  a  great  genius  leaves  to  mankind,  which  are  delivem 
down  from  generation  to  generation  as  presents  to  the  posterity  of  those  wtai 
are  yet  unborn.'' 


TWO  YEARS  STATE  CERTIFICATE. 

The  questions  for  this  examination  are  selected  by  the  board  from  tbo» 
issued  by  the  state  department  of  public  instruction  for  use  in  the  coant; 
examinations. 
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STATE  DIPLOMA. 

GBOMBTRY. 

1.  Prove:  If  two  parallels  are  cut  by  a  third  straight  line,  the  alter* 
atte  interior  angles  are  equal. 

2.  Prove:  The  lines  joining  the  middle  points  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle 
divide  it  into  four  equal  triangles. 

3.  Prove:  An  inscribed  angle  is  measured  by  one-half  its  intercepted 
arc. 

4.  Given  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  to  construct  the  triangle.    Explain. 

5.  Prove:  Two  triangles  are  similar  when  they  are  mutually  equiangu- 
lir. 

6.  Prove  :  In  any  triangle  the  square  of  the  side  opposite  an  acute  an* 
gle  is  eqnal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides  diminished  by 
twice  the  product  of  one  of  these  sides  and  the  projection  of  the  other  side 
upon  it. 

7.  Prove :  The  area  of  a  regular  polygon  is  equal  to  one-half  the  prod' 
net  of  its  perimeter  and  apothem . 

8.  Describe  a  circle  through  two  given  points  tangent  to  a  gives 
•tnifht  line. 

9.  Show  how  you  obtain  the  formula  for  finding  the  volume  of  a  circu- 
Isroone. 

10.  The  sum  of  any  two  face  angles  of  a  trihedral  angle  is  greater  than 
the  third. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

1-  Name  and  define  all  the  general  trigonometrical  functions. 

2.  Illustrate  by  diagram  all  the  natural  functions  of  an  arc  in  the  third 
qnadnnt. 

3.  Give  the  sine  of  30® ;  the  cosine  of  240^ ;  the  tangent  of  135^ ;  the 
«ctnt  of  330^. 

4.  Derive  an  expression  for  the  sine  of  x+y  in  terms  of  the  sine  and  co- 
sine of  z  and  y. 

5.  Prove  a  :  b  :  :  sine  a  :  sine  b . 

6.  Indicate  the  process  of  finding  the  angles  of  a  triangle  the  sides  of 
^^  are  given, — writing  out  all  the  formulae  required. 

7.  Show  that  cos.  xtan.  x-|-sin.xcot.x=sin.x+cos.x. 
S.   Discuss  in  full  Napier's  Circular  Parts. 

9*  Given  the  sides  about  the  right  angle  of  a  right  spherical  triangle  to 
°&d  the  other  parts — write  formulae  and  indicate  process  of  solving . 

fO.  Write  formulae  employed  and  indicate  process  of  finding  the  sides  of 
ftipherical  triangle,  the  angles  of  which  are  given. 

CHBMISTRY. 

^'  With  what  does  the  science  of  chemistry  deal? 
^'  What  is  a  chemical  compound?    A  chemical  element? 
^'   What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  that  distinguish  chemical  forces 
^^  other  forces? 
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4.  Describe  oxygen  in  iti  various  forms. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  a  *  *triva]ent  element?" 

6.  Give  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion ,  as  observe* 
a  candle  flame. 

7.  Describe  the  action  of  zinc  on  hydrochloric  acid,  naming  the  prod 
and  stating  to  what  class  of  chemical  substances  each  belong^. 

8.  Define  the  terms  acid,  base,  salt.     What  is  meant  by  water  of  c 
tallization? 

9.  What  is  a  '  'saturated"  solution,  and  how  does  it  differ,  if  at  allf 
a  concentrated  solution  ? 

10.  Give  the  names  of  the  following  substances:    CO,  HP,  H, 
Ca  C,,  Fe,  O4,  H,  S  U*,  H,  O,  H  C  N,  H,  N. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Name  and  define  the  essential   parts  of  an  animal  cell.     Wbatii 
name  of  the  group  to  which  all  one-celled  animals  belong? 

2.  To  what  sub-kingdom  does  the  hydra  belong?     Make  a  sketc 
one,  naming  the  principal  parts. 

3.  Name  an  animal  belonging  to  the    Echinodermata.     Describ 
water-vascular  S3rstem. 

4.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  anatomy  of  the  clam,  or  fresh-i 
mussel. 

5.  What  are  the  principal  points  of  difference  between  a  crustaceai 
an  insect? 

6.  Name  and  define  the  principal  parts  of  the  eye  of  a  vertebrated  an; 

7.  Name  and  define  the  class  to  which  each  of  the  following  ani 
belong:    Fish,  frog,  turtle,  bird,  man. 

8.  Define  the  following  sciences:    Embryology,  histology,  morphol 
paleontology,  zoogeography. 

9.  Name  and  locate  the  bones  in  the  mammalian  head. 

10.  Describe  the  origin  of  the  central  nervous  system  of  a  typical  1 
brate. 

GBOLOGY. 

1 .  What  is  geology?    What  are  the  subdivisions  of  the  science? 

2.  What  are  rocks?    Name  ten  of  the  common  rock-forming  mine 

3.  Into  what  kinds  and  classes  are  rocks  divided?    What  kinds  are 
common  in  Iowa? 

4.  What  is  coal?    History  of  a  coal  seam?    To  what  geological  age 
the  coal  of  Iowa  belong? 

5.  What  useful  minerals  besides  coal  are  found  in  Iowa?     Where? 
what  geological  formations? 

6.  Construct  table  showing,  in  order  of  age,  the  successive  geolo 
formations  as  these  are  recognized  In  North  America. 

7.  What  geological  work  is  accomplished  by  rains?    By  rivers. 

8.  Geological  work  of  glaciers?    Of  icebergs?    Of  ice  in  general? 

9.  Greological  work  of  the  atmosphere?    What  gases  are  most  acti 
effecting  geological  changes? 

10.     What  geological  work  is  accomplished  by  plants  and  animals? 
scribe  especially  the  work  of  marine  animals. 
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ASnOMOMY . 

1.  Give  the  distance  and  dimensions  of  the  moon.    Give  a  proof  that 
there  is  no  atmosphere  upon  the  moon's  surface. 

2.  Briefly  outline  the  appearance  and  probable  physical  conditions  of 
one  of  the  planets 

3.  Why  is  Mercury  never  seen  except  as  morning  or  evening  star  ? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  solar  parallax? 

5.  Briefly  describe  a  sun  spot 

6.  Briefly  describe  the  two  kinds  of  telescopes  in  use. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  sidereal  time,  and  mean  solar  time?     Which  is 
the  longer,  the  solar  or  the  sidereal  day. 

8.  Give  a  short  description  of  a  comet  and  its  orbit. 

9.  Give  a  probable  explanation  for  the  November  meteors. 

10.   What  can  you  say  regarding  the  distance,  dimensions  and  arrange- 
ment io  space  of  the  stars? 

POLITICAL  BCONOMY. 

1.  Discriminate  between  wealth  and  capital;  fixed  and  circulating  cap- 
Itil. 

2.  Discuss  the  production  of  immaterial  wealth. 

3.  Define  economic  rent.     Explain  the  conditions  regulating  economic 
leot. 

4.  State  in  full  the  various  theories  on  the  wages  fund.    Give  your  au- 
thority in  each  case. 

5.  Ontline  the  history  of  trade  unions,  giving  an  exposition  of  their  ad- 
notages  and  disadvantages. 

6.  Cite  some  instances  of  successful  co-operative  societies  in  America, 
sad  explain  why  they  were  successful. 

7.  Discuss  in  full  the  history  of  banking  in  the  United  States. 

8.  State  arguments  for  and  against  Henry  George's  theory  of  taxation. 

9.  Dicuss  feudalism  from  ai^  economic  standpoint. 
10.    Discuss  the  tramp  problem.    Suggest  a  remedy. 

RHBTO&IC. 

.  1.    Write  a  formal  definition  of  rhetoric.     What  other  branches  of  lan- 
f[«tge  are  closely  related  to  rhetoric,  and  how? 

2.  What  should  characterize  a  good  description?    A  good  narrative?    A 
food  scientific  essay?    A  devotional  hymn? 

3.  What  means  would  you  employ  in  a  course  of  study  to  awaken  in  a 
thild  the  emotions  of  the  beautiful? 

4.  What  is  criticism?    Real  criticism f    Verbal  criticism?    LrOgical  criti- 
cism?   Give  examples  of  each. 

5.  What  instruction  would  you  give  regarding  the  choice  and  determina- 
fion  of  a  subject  for  a  discourse? 

6.  Write  ten  lines  showing  how  energy  can  be  secured.     In  what  kinds 
of  discourse  is  energy  most  important? 

7.  Write  fifteen  lines  showing  the  difference  between  wit  and  humor. 
Name  good  examples  in  literature  of  wit  and  humor. 
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8.  Classify  according  to  purpose  the  several  kinds  of  poetry.  To  what 
classes  do  the  following  belong?  "Evangeline,"  "Merchant  of  Venice," 
'*Hail  Columbia,"  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man." 

9.  What  is  rhythm?  Rhyme?  Metre?  A  poetic  foot?  Blank  verse?  A 
sonnet?    A  verse?    A  stanza? 

10.  Construct  the  framework  of  an  essay  on,  "The  Value  of  Goo^ 
Literature." 

LITBRATU&B. 

1 .  Characterize  early  colonial  literature.  Name  the  principal  writers  o; 
that  period. 

2.  Explain  fully  how  you  would  teach  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 

3.  What  place  should  Washington  Irving  have  in  a  high  school  cocne  i 
Write  an  abstract  of  fifteen  lines  of  one  of  his  works  suited  to  high  scboo 
study. 

4.  Classify  the  following  into  novels,  criticisms,  etc. ,  and  tell  the  anthoi 
of  each:  Tanglewood  Tales,  Over  the  Tea  Cups,  Bonaventure,  Ben  Hnr, 
Bigelow  Papers,  Home  Sweet  Home,  the  Concord  Hymn. 

5.  Tell  of  the  life  and  works  of  James  Russell  Lowell. 

6.  Give  an  outline  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

7.  Tell  how  King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table  obtained  their  place  ii 
English  literature. 

8.  What  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  Paradise  Lost  ? 

9.  Explain  the  influence  on  English  literature  of  FIrench  authors  ani 
German  writers. 

10.  How  would  yon  study  Hamlet  ?  How  would  you  teach  it?  Wbi 
helps  would  you  use  ? 

QUBSnONS  IN  HISTOT. 

1 .  Why  did  not  the  protestant  movement  in  England  cause  a  civil  wi 
as  it  did  in  those  continental  countries  which  became  protestant  ? 

2.  Was  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne)  a  French  or  a  Crerman  }  Ghr 
the  reason  for  your  answer. 

3.  In  the  history  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  what  was  the  Great  Intel 
regnum  ? 

4.  In  the  history  of  the  papacy  what  was  the  Babylonian  captivity  ? 

5.  Why  did  the  Calvinists  finally  outnumber  the  Lutherans  in  prote: 
tant  Europe  ? 

6.  How  did  the  policy  of  the  Stuarts  in  England  differ  from  that  of  tfa 
Tudors  ? 

7.  State  the  chief  features  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  government  in  England 

8.  What  charges  of  violated  rights  did  the  American  colonies  brin 
against  the  mother  country  ? 

9.  State  the  points  of  contrast  between  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Je 
f  erson . 

10.  What  were  the  issues  between  the  democratic  and  whig  parties  fro) 
1840  to  1860. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OP  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


In  the  last  biennial  report  of  this  department  an  entire  chapter 
^as  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  consolidation  of  districts  and 
le  transportation  of  pupils.  So  great  has  been  the  call  for 
opieeof  the  report  that  it  has  been  thought  best  to  again  g^ve 
fominence  to  the  subject. 

The  reports  g^ven  are^only  illustrative  of  the  work  being  done 
J  interested  friends  of  education  to  improve  existing  conditions 
ad  afford  more  nearly  equal  educational  advantages  for  the 
ons  and  daughters  of  our  farmers.  A  careful  reading  of  these 
qx)rts  will  show  the  plans  to  improve  the  system  are  not  uni- 
orm,  and  that  local  conditions  govern.  In  one  county  two  or 
•hree  districts  are  united;  in  another,  subdistrict  schools  are 
dosed  and  pupil»  are  conveyed  to  a  school  of  a  higher  grade  in 
in  adjacent  district;  while  in  several  townships  the  pupils  at- 
liend  a  central  graded  school. 

Farm  journals  have  shown  a  very  commendable  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  rural  schools  during  the  past  two  years. 
Ilany  strong  editorials  have  been  published  showing  the  need  of 
improvement  in  rural  schools  and  the  benefits  resulting.  We 
(luote  from  one  of  them  the  following : 

"Recently  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  consolidation  of 
^Btry  school  districts  in  the  yarious  sections  of  the  country,  the  aim  being 
^centralise  a  number  of  school  districts  where  the  attendance  is  small,  or 
^«re  school  facilities  are  meager,  making  a  central  school  where  modem 
''^ods  of  building  with  good  equipment,  and  competent  teachers  can  be 
horded.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  benefits  that  may  be  derived  from  such 
^system,  in  the  country  schools  lack  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
^^the  large  number  of  classes  is  marked,  and  there  is  necessarily  lack  of 
^e  to  introduce  additional  studies  as  are  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
^ta  of  the  farmer's  needs,  also  a  lack  of  a  proper  supply  of  apparatus, 
^hile  in  large  schools  proper  apparatus  may  be  obtained,  that  can  be  used 
>  demonstrate  the  work  to  a  much  larger  number  of  pupils.  The  children 
HB  less  exposed  in  stormy  weather,  and  avoid  sitting  in  damp  clothing. 
Bwer  teachers  are  required  and  better  teachers  may  be  obtained,  and 
gher  salaries  paid.     The  attendance  becomes  more  regular,  and  of  longer 
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continaance.  Better  opportunities  are  afforded  for  special  studies.  11» 
cost  of  sustaining  the  school  is  in  nearly  all  cases  reduced;  the  school  year 
made  longer,  and  the  whole  community  in  a  social  way  drawn  together,  and 
the  larger  graded  schools,  through  this  system,  brings  within  the  reach  of 
the  children  manual  training,  and  household  science — two  desirable  branches 
which,  at  present,  are  restricted  to  town  and  city  schools. 

'  'Aside  from  the  direct  educational  benefits  of  a  well  organised  central 
school,  there  are  outgrowths  which  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

' '  First ,  might  be  mentioned  the  question  of  *  good  roads. '  Good  roads 
are  a  necessity  in  order  to  make  the  system  a  complete  success,  and* means 
accessibility  to  markets,  which  increases  the  value  of  the  farms.  Second,  it 
affords  a  stimulus  of  public  interest  in  the  schools,  that  brings  together  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  township  to  an  institution  in  which  all  can  have  an 
equal  interest  and  a  worthy  pride.  Third,  studies  can  be  introduced  into 
these  schools  that  tend  to  direct  the  mind  along  the  line  of  nature  studies, 
and  the  things  of  the  farm,  rather  than  divert  toward  the  things  of  the  dty, 
creating  a  desire  to  remain  upon  the  farm  and  sustain  farm  work  as  it  should 
be  sustained.  It  makes  the  farm  labor  honorable,  because  of  the  advan- 
tages of  proper  rural  training. " 

PROPOSED  LAW. 

The  following  bill  drawn  and  presented  to  the  last  legislaiare 
in  response  to  what  seemed  to  be  a  demand  of  the  public,  paased 
the  house  of  representatives  in  1902.  It  is  a  meritorious  meas- 
ure, and  if  enacted  into  law  would  enable  maiiy  oommuniliM  ta 
improve  existing  school  conditions : 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  lowai 

Sbction  1.  School  corporations  located  contiguous  to  each  other  mil 
unite  and  form  one  school  corporation,  and  subdistricts  adjacent  to  lode* 
pendent  districts  or  rural  independent  districts  may  also  unite  with  th9  same 
and  form  one  school  corporation,  in  the  following  manner:  At  the  written 
request  of  any  ten  legal  voters  residing  in  each  of  said  school  corporations, 
or  the  said  school  corporations  and  the  adjacent  subdistricts,  or,  if  there  be 
not  ten,  then  one-third  of  said  voters,  their  respective  boards  of  directors 
shall  require  their  secretaries  to  give  at  least  ten  days'  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  for  a  meeting  of  the  electors  residing  in  each  of  such  corporations  or 
subdistricts,  by  posting  written  notices  in  at  least  five  public  places  inescb 
of  said  corporations  or  subdistricts,  at  which  meeting  the  electors  shall  tote 
by  ballot  for  or  against  a  consolidated  organization  of  said  school  corport- 
tions,  in  said  school  corporations  and  adjacent  subdistricts,  and  if  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  cast  at  the  election  in  each  shall  be  in  favor  of  uniting  nid 
districts ,  then  the  board  of  the  corporation  having  the  largest  school  popu- 
lation by  the  last  preceding  school  enumeration,  shall  give  notice  of  a  fleet- 
ing of  the  electors  to  choose  a  board  of  directors. 

Districts  consolidated  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  having  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  five  hundred  shall  be  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  con- 
sisting of  three  members,  and  those  having  a  larger  population  by  aboard 
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of  directors  consisting  of  five  members,  the  same  to  be  chosen  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  sections  2797  and  2795  of  the  Code,  so  far  as 
applicable. 

Ssc.  2.  School  townships,  and  civil  townships  composed  of  mral 
independent  districts,  may  be  consolidated  and  organized  as  independent 
township  districts  in  the  following  manner:  Whenever  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  any  school  township  shall  deem  the  same  advisable,  and  also  when- 
ever requested  to  do  so  by  a  petition  signed  by  one-third  of  the  voters  of  the 
school  township ,  the  board  shall  submit  to  the  voters  of  said  school  town- 
ship, at  a  regular  election,  or  one  called  for  that  purpose,  the  qnestion  of 
consolidation ,  at  which  election  the  voters  of  the  school  township  shall  vote 
for  or  against  consolidation.  If  a  majority  of  votes  cast  shall  be  in  tefor  of 
such  consolidated  organization,  such  school  township  shall  organise  on  the 
second  Monday  of  March  following  as  an  independent  township  district,  bf 
the  election  of  five  directors  from  the  township  at  large,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  chosen  for  one  year,  two  for  two  years  and  two  for  three  years;  pro- 
vided ,  that  in  townships  which  have  been  divided  into  mral  independent 
districts,  the  duties  in  this  section  devolving  on  the  board  of  directors,  shill 
be  performed  by  the  trustees  of  the  township  to  whom  the  petition  in  snch 
cases  shall  be  addressed;  and,  provided  further,  that  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  independent  districts  composed  wholly  or  mainly 
of  cities,  towns  or  villages. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  twenty -ninth  biennial  report  of  this  ofGoe  there  was 
given  information  regarding  the  number  and  size  ot  smaD 
schools  in  the  different  counties  of  the  state.  That  report  shows 
that  there  were  333  rural  schools  with  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  less  than  five ;  2,677  less  than  ten ;  6,373  less  than  fifteen 
and  9,329  less  than  twenty. 

For  the  present  report  the  accompanying  table  has  been  pre* 
pared.  The  statement  herewith  given  shows  the  number  of 
school  townships  and  rural  independent  districts  for  the  year 
1901 — 1902  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  five, 
less  than  ten,  etc.,  in  each  school  room,  and  the  highest  and 
lowest  amounts  paid  teachers  per  month. 
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COHUENTS  ON  TABLE. 

The  table  shows  732  lownahips  in  the  state  having  an  aver 
daily  attendance  in  each  school  of  less  than  fifteen  pupils,  ti 
townships  consisting  of  nine  sub-districts  having  an  avers 
daily  attendance  of  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  pupi 
This  number  of  pupils  oould  be  easily  taught  by  four  teaohw 
and  in  many  oases  by  three,  instead  of  nine,  if  transported  to  J 
central  graded  school.  On  the  average  there  are  seven  b 
ships  in  each  county  in  the  state  where  educational  conditat 
oould  be  improved  by  lessening  the  number  of  schools  and  il 
creasing  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher. 

The  table  also  shows  that  there  are  1,072  rural  independn 
districts  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  1 
pupils.     In  many  instances  two  or  more  small  country  c 
could  be  benefited  financially  and  educationally  by  consolidl 
ing. 

This  department  has  repeatedly  through  the  press  and  I 
the  platform  urged  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  c 
dation  of  districts,  the  transportation  of  children ,  the  establif 
ment  of  central  graded  schools,  and  township  high  schools.  Tbe  I 
question  of  what  is  best  (o  do  is  a  local  one,  and  local  conditioDB  I 
alone  must  control.  A  safe  rule  to  follow,  however,  is  to  ( 
tralize  where  schools  are  small,  and  to  retain  present  safaoob.! 
where  the  school  population  is  la^e.  Wh^  the  Ia,tter  ( 
tion  exists,  high  school  advantages  foraH  who  desire  to  J 
studies  beyond  the  eighth  grade  should  be  provided. 


The  discussion  of  the  average  monthly  salaries  paid  t 
has  suggested  the  giving  of  some  information  concerning^ 
subject. 

The  average  monthly  salary  paid  in  any  particular  < 
can  be  learned  by  referring  to  the  reports  of  county  sup) 
tendents  in  appendix.    Any  results  in  the  way  of  inoi 
wages  paid  teachers  will  not  be  very  noticeable  in   statii 
tables  until  tabulations  are  completed  in  1904.    tn  agitating  fi 
an  advance  in  salaries  the  effect  has  been  wholesome  and  in  ] 
many  instances  wages  advanced. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  following  law  governing  the  wages  ol  I 
teachers  has  been  enacted :  I 
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PENNSYLVANIA  LAW. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc. ,  that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  JniWi 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  four,  the  minimum  salary  paid  school  teach* 
ers,  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  commonwealth,  shall  be  thirty-five 
dollars  per  month 

Sbc.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  school 
board,  of  each  school  district  in  the  commonwealth,  to  make  report  under 
oath,  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  that  the  requirements  of 
this  act  have  been  fully  complied  with . 

Sec.  3.  Every  school  district  of  this  commonwealth  failing  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  shall  forfeit  its  state  appropriation  for  the 
whole  time  during  which  this  act  has  been  violated. 

If  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  were  enacted  in  Iowa  the  average 
monthly  wages  paid,  even  taking  '*the  highest  amount  paid"  as 
a  basis,  would  have  to  be  increased  in  twelve  counties.  On  the 
basis  of  "the  lowest  amount  paid  in  any  school  township  or 
rural  independent  district"  an  advancement  would  have  to  be 
made  in  every  county  in  the  state.  On  the  basis  of  "average 
compensation  per  month  paid  females"  for  the  entire  year,  salaries 
would  need  to  be  increased  in  ninety-two  counties. 

In  order  to  retain  teachers  and  encourage  men  and  women  to 
enter  upon  the  work  of  teaching  a  greater  financial  inducement 
is  necessary. 

The  law  of  Pennsylvania  does  not  fix  the  standard  of  wages 

the  same  for  all  teachers  regardless  of  education,  experience  or 

success.    It  will  be  noted  that  it  only  provides  the  minimum 

monthly  salary. 

In  this  connection  there  is  given  below  the  average  annual 
salaries  of  teachers  and  supervising  officers  in  cities  of  over 
eight  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  north  central  group  of  states 
as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  National  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1901. 


North  Central  Divi^ion. 


Namber  of 
teaohe  sand 
Buperrifl  i  n  g 


Expendllnre 
(or  snpenri- 
Blon  and 
teaching. 


nnalealaiy. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois     

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


5,952 
2.578 
8.371 
3,1()9 
2.478 
2,016 
1,920 
3.086 


56 
672 
809 


$  3,830.405 
1.460.373 
6.404.339 
1.738.872 
I. 393.689 
1.291.102 
935.885 
1,826,775 


27,590 
436.790 
435.511 


643.5S 
566.47 
76S.06 
558.33 
562.41 
640.43 
487.44 
591.96 


492.68 
649.96 
538.33 
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.6  following  table  taken  from  the  Commissioner's  report  for 
§pives  the  average  monthly  salaries  for  all  teachers  in  the 
group  of  states : 


North  Central  Division. 


Average  month- 
ly salaries  of 
teachers. 


Female. 


ran  (1900-1901) 
isin  (1900-1901 


iota.. 


tri 

Dakota. 
Dakota. 
»ka 


i 

le  North  Atlantic  Division: 
rlTania 


iney 

jticnt     

Island 

thnwtta  (1900-1901) 


$42.00 
66  80 
64  55 
48.68 
S3  33 
53.56 
43.66 
42.67 
42.70 
40.03 
49.15 
44.24 

44  92 

87.15 

99  29 

116.01 

140.94 


$37.00 
48.00 
54.18 
36.68 
39.52 
37  21 
30.17 
42.89 
37.14 
33.52 
38.51 
36.55 

33.78 
52.06 
44.51 
51.99 
52  75 


THE  QUTHBIE  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

thrie  oounty  has  the  distinction  of  having  the  only  county 
iohool  in  the  state.  The  school  which  is  located  at  Panora, 
istablished  in  1876,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  place 
I  those  who  had  completed  the  course  of  study  in  the  rural 
is  and  smaller  towns,  might  continue  their  studies.  Such 
&B  of  study  have  been  provided  as  will  best  meet  the  wants 
ualifications  of  those  who  wish  to  enter.  Many  pupils  are 
itted  to  teacfa  in  rural  schools.  The  school  is  governed  by 
rd  of  trustees  consisting  of  seven  members.  They  are  by 
squired  to  make  such  an  apportionment  of  the  students 
g  the  different  school  corporations  of  the  county  as  is  just 
quitable,  based  upon  the  number  of  pupils  that  can  be  rea- 
•ly  accommodated.  Pupils  who  have  a  county  diploma  of 
Ation  from  a  country  school  or  who  have  teachers'  second 
certificates  are  admitted  without  examination,  and  others 
lassified  according  to  advancement.  Two  hundred  and 
-one  pupils  have  graduated  since  the  school  was  organ - 
The  class  of  1903  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
I  and  numbered  twenty -eight.     The  institution  enrolled 
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187  pupils  in  1903  and  employed  six  teachers  at  an  annual  cost 
of  S3,690. 

EHsewhere  will  be  found  information  regarding  agricultural 
high  schools.  If  in  the  Guthrie  County  high  school,  and  other 
johools  thai  may  hereafter  be  designated  or  established,  if  any, 
Smm  oould  be  given  a  course  in  elementary  agricultural,  man- 
ual (raining,  domestic  science,  together  with  instruction  in  the 
lolMoe  and  art  of  teaching,  much  greater  good  could  in  my 
jpinhm  be  accomplished  for  the  people  of  the  state  whose  inter- 
so  largely  agricultural. 


UmUAli   RBFORT   OP   THE    SECRETARY  OP    THE    BOARD    OP 
,  HIGH  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 

n  AfjMmgtmbii  Board  of  SmPervisors  of  Guthrie  County,  Iowa: 

QHnunanr,— InomnpUance  with  the  law  I  hereby  submit  the  annual  re- 
port off' ths  Gotbrto  Cotiiity  High  School  Trustees  for  the  year  ending  July  1. 
I«  wvMtav  the  period  from  July  1,  1902,  to  July  1,  1903: 

taaad  Jiilr  1, 1902 $1,851.76 

from  county  treasurer 4,650.  lO 

-reddenti 381  93 

rnUoB  from  reddanti 240.00 

Independent  District 49. 50 


IMd $  7.173.29 

DISBURSBMBNTS . 

Off  principal $1,100.00 

M«f  of  anlstant  principal 630  00 

Wtay  ci lonr  ftfristant  teachers 1.800.00 

tatey  off  Janitor 315.00 

Ptodatomof  board 82.00 

inlaiy  of  aacritaTy  and  treasurer 80.00 

hipplka  and  Incidental  expenses 1 . 070. 19 

Total $  5,107.19 

BalancaJnly  1,  1903 $2,066.10 

ffoflibar  of  students  enrolled 187 

ffnmbor  of  males 67 

!Ynmber  of  females 120 

Average  number  belonging 151 

Average  daily  attendance 143 

Slumber  of  teachers  employed 6 
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Tuition  to  be  charged  non-resident  pupils  and  pupils  in  excess  of  the 
quota  from  townships  and  districts  within  the  county  was  fixed  at  $2.25 
each  per  month. 

You  are  requested  to  levy  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  the  taxable  valuation  of 
Guthrie  county  to  defray  the  running  expenses  of  said  school  for  theensuiog 
year  Respectfully  submitted , 

S.  A.  Smith,  Secretary. 


LLOYD  TOWNSHIP  CENTRAL  SCHOOLS. 


BY   PRINCIPAL  F.    T.    TOMPKINS,    TBRRIL,    IOWA. 

The  town  of  Terril  is  situated  in  the  township  of  Lloyd,  county  of  Dick- 
inson, and  state  of  Iowa. 

The  central  school  of  which  we  are  to  speak  is  located  in  this  town, 
which  is  centrally  placed  in  the  township,  being  at  the  center  east  and  west, 
and  forty  rods  north  of  the  central  point  north  and  south. 

Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  central  school,  Lloyd  township  had  seven 
schools  in  operation ,  and  a  tax  had  been  voted  and  raised  for  the  eighth.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  ninth  would  have  had  the  required  number  of  pnpfls 
to  secure  a  school  even  now,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  children  of  that  ninth 
district  have  at  present  the  benefits  of  a  school. 

The  first  steps  toward  centralization  were  taken  in  the  spring  of  1901, 
when  a  10-mill  tax  was  voted  by  the  township  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
school  building  in  the  town  of  Terril  to  be  used  as  a  township  school. 

The  school  board  then  declared  the  rural  schools  closed  for  a  period  of 
one  year,  acd  proceeded  to  secure  transportation  for  all  of  the  children  to 
the  central  school ,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  trial  was  found  not 
satisfactory,  they  would  return  to  the  former  system. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  school  building  was  completed  and 
school  began  therein  the  28th  of  October.  The  building  is  a  modem  four- 
room  frame  structure  46x48  feet  and  24  feet  high,  erected  at  a  cost  when  com* 
pleted  of  $3,600.  In  addition  to  this  the  site  cost  $500,  of  which  the  town 
gave  $250.  At  the  beginning  the  stoves  and  desks  from  the  rural  schools 
were  used  to  furnish  the  building.  Since  then  stoves  for  all  the  rooms, 
desks  for  one  room,  library  books,  physical  apparatus,  maps,  etc.,  have 
been  added  to  the  amount  of  $350. 

Following  are  compiled  some  figures  which  I  believe  to  be  as  nearly  cor- 
rect as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  The  figures  for  rural  schools  were  taken 
from  the  daily  registers  of  the  different  sub-districts. 
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BAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  MONTHS  DBCBMBBB,  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY. 

1900-1001. 

Total  enrollment 145 

Average  daily  attendance 118.4 

Seven  teachers  at  $35.00  per  month $245.00 

Coal  per  month 54.25 

Janitor  work  per  mouth 7.00 

Total  cost  of  seven  schools  per  month 306. 20 

Cost  per  pupil  per  month 2.58 

With  the  eighth  school  in  operation  at  the  same  rate  the 

cost  wonld  be  per  month 349. 25 

Cost  per  pnpil  per  month,  then 2.95 

rrRAL  80HOOL8  FOR  THE  MONTHS  NOVEMBER,  DECEMBER  AND  JANU- 
ARY, isoi-Moe. 

Total  enrollment ISS 

Average  daily  attendance 146 

Principal  per  month $  70.C0 

Three  teachers  at  $40  00  per  month 120.00 

Sizbanlers,  one  at  $40.00  per  month,  three  at  $35.00 

per  month  and  two  at  $34.00  per  month    213.00 

Janitor  work  per  month 5.00 

Total  cost  per  month 425.25 

Cost  per  pnpil  per  month 2.92 

OOMPARI80N  BY  YBAR8.-RURAL  SCHX>LS  1900-1901. 

Total  enrollment , 151 

Average  daily  attendance 90 

Amount  paid  teachers .  $245.00 

Tuition 2,72 

CENTRAL  SCHOOLS  1901-1908. 

Total  enrollment 191 

Average  daily  attendance 124. 1 

Tnition $    1.33 

Namtfer  transported 137 

Cost  per  pupil  for  transportation 1 .65 

OENTBAL  SCHOOLS  190e-190B. 

Total  enrollment. « 194 

Average  daily  attendance 111.6 

Tuition $  1.74 

rfnmber  trasspofted*  • * 132 

Cost  per  pnpil  for  transportation $  1.96 

Number  of  pupils -of  school  age  in  township 216 

Nnmber  of  resident  pnpils  enrolled 182 
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THE  PBB8ENT  ENBOLLIf  BNT  OCTOBER  \at  IS 

Namber  transported 91 

Nnmber  resident  in  town 43 

Number  non-resident 3 

Total  enrollment 137 

SALARIES. 

Principal  per  month $80. 00 

Three  grade  teachers  each  per  month 40.00 

Janitor  per  month 13.00 

1  he  financial  condition  of  Lloyd  Township  Central  School  is  shown  by 
itKasnrer's  report  of  September,  1903. 

Total  Indebtedness  is  in  form  of  bonds $2,500.00 

On  hand  in  teachers'  fund 1,720.27 

On  hand  in  school  house  fnnd 96.05 

On  hand  in  contingent  fnnd 304.94 

Total  amount  on  hand 2,121.26 

To  allow  that  onr  schools  are  no  more  expensive  than  the  rural  schools  of 
othar  townships,  we  give  the  per  centum  levied  for  school  purposes  in 
savoml  district  townships  in  Dickinson  county  by  the  Board  of  Supervis- 
at  thair  meeting  in  September,  1903.  The  following  abbreviations  T. , 
and  S.  H.,  will  be  used  for  Teachers*  fund.  Contingent  fund,  and 
oolhonao  fund. 

CKHTBR  GROVE  TOWNSHIP. 

T.,  6.1:  C,  8.8;  S.  H.,  1.7;  total 16.6 

DIAMOND  LAKB  TOWNSHIP. 

T,,  5.7;  C,  1.8;  total 7.5 

EXCELSIOR  TOWNSHIP. 

T..  11.2;  C,  2.8;  S.  H.,  2.3;  total 16.3 

LAKBVILLB  TOWNSHIP. 

T.,  5.9;  C,  2.9;  S.  H.,9;  total 9.7 

LLOYD  TOWNSHIP. 

T.,  4.3;  C,  7.7;  S.  H..  1.6;  total 13.6 

laLFORD  TOWNSHIP. 

T.,  10.3;  C,  1.9;  total 12.2 

OKOBOJI  TOWNSHIP. 

T.,  12.5;  C,  2.7;  S.  H..3.7;  total 18.9 

RICHLAND  TOWNSHIP. 

T.,  9.3;  C.,2.4;  total 11.7 

SILVER  LAKE  TOWNSHIP. 

T.,  ll.O;  C,  2.9;  S.  H.,  10.0;  total 23.9 

8PUIIT  LAKE  TOWNSHIP. 

T.,  7.9;  C,  3.4;  total 11.3 
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SDPRRIOK  TOWMSHIP. 

T  ,  6  8;  C,  3.1;  S.  H.,  3.  7;   total 


T.,  14.9;  C.  3.1;  total 18.0 


1 


The  total  lev  es  for  the  Independent  districts  in  which  towns  an  locklcd 
are  as  follows:  Spirit  Lake,  23.8;  Hlitord,  13.7;  Arsold'a  Park,  !6  9;Sn- 
perior,  14.6. 

These  fignrea  show  what? 

(1)  That  the  arerage  dall;^  attendance  it  greater. 
(S)  That  the  total  enrollment  i^  larger.     (Uany  took  ap  their  itnditt 
anew,  who  had  "quitnated"  trom  the  conatiT  schools  twoor 
three  yean  previoas.) 

(3)  That  the  per  cent  or  aTen>g«  dally  attmidacce  ia  not  as  good  w  hi 

the  city  graded  school  bocanso  of  the  great  number  who  attud 
only  during  the  winter  months. 

(4)  That  the  attendance  la  better  Is  shown  by  the  comparison  a[  Ik 

figures  of  December,  January  and  Febraaiy,  1900-1901,  witb 
those  of  November,  December  and  Jannary,  1901-1902. 

(5)  That  more  than  the  ordinary  par  cent  of  the  pupils  of  school  tgi 

enrolled  last  year. 

(6)  That  the  total  cost  per  pnpU  [>er  month  is  rather  more  than  le» 

than  it  was  nnder  the  old  system.  (I  wilt  venture,  though,  tbst 
not  a  patron  will  say  he  Is  not  getting  mora  for  his  money  tbsn 
ever  before. } 

(7)  That  the  tas  levy  of  six  townships  is  below,  fonr  above,  one 

same,  and  that  In  every  district  where  a  graded  school  is  tnsiii- 
tained  the  levy  far  exceeds  that  of  Lloyd  township. 

(8)  That  the  school  financially  Is  in  good  condition,  and  there  is  do 

necessity  of  a  township  becoming  deeply  involved  in  order  to  ie- 
augurate  the  central  school  system.  We  received  from  the  sals 
of  rural  ichoolhonses,  etc.,  $1,300.00.  Several  of  tlM  bnUdtngt 
are  very  old  and  could  be  used  only  for  ontbnlldlnga. 

'bus  DRIVBSS. 

By  a  great  many  it  is  thought  Impossible  to  secure  'bus  drivon  at  zttr 
sousble  wages. 

At  present  we  are  paying  five  driven  $35.00,  one  $30  00,  Mid  tbs  oOsr 
$48.00.  There  is  one  patron  who  is  not  near  the  ronte,  and  at  hli  owaaig- 
gestion  we  give  him  $5.00  per  month  to  allow  his  children  to  drtvs  ttMbnM 
rig. 

The  drivers  mast  sign  a  contract  which  r»qBlrM  them  to  atait  00^ 
farthest  end  of  their  route,  drive  not  faster  than  a  trot,  arrive  at  th*  HpH , 
building  between  8:20  and  8:50 Id  the  morning;  be  there  ^aln at  AiDO,  Itt^ 
tain  good  order  In  the  'bus,  and  they  must  furnish  a  team,  cloaed  'ba,  ni 
a  means  of  keeping  the  children  warm— all  to  be  snbject  to  the  ftpprond  of 
the  board. 

Uost  of  our  'bus  drivers  provide  their  rigs  with  ■  small  ofl  heater,  wUcb 
keeps  the  children  so  warm  that  they  may  ride  fonr  or  Btb  mitea  wltbont 
either  overcoats  or  mittens. 
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Bach  of  these  driven  beglQi  to  gather  In  bia  load  at  the  farther  end  of  his 
route,  and  has  a  drive  of  from  four  to  six  milea  to  reach  the  town.  Pne 
miles  Is  about  the  average  len^h  of  the  route. 

The  children  living  farthest  from  town  start  at  from  7  to  7:30  a.  m.,  sad 
arrive  home  in  the  evening  from  5:30  to  6  P.  M.  Daring  the  months  of  De- 
cemlwr,  January  and  Febraary,  the  tchool  day  ts  from  9:tS  a.  m.  to  iM 
p.  H.,  therefore  during  the  short  days  tbey  neither  start  so  oariy  am  ft 
home  so  late. 

The  time  that  pnpila  must  spend  upon  the  road  la  an  objoctlon  nmA 
talked  of  by  some,  who  have  had  no  experience  with  the  ayatem.  Hen,  «a 
seldom  hear  this  objection,  as  moat  pupils  will  not  complain.  Tboy  would 
rather  ride  the  required  distance  than  walk  a  shorter  one.  Not  a  pBpn  gbb 
tM  found  In  the  whole  school  who  would  rather  attend  acbool  In  thi  nual 
district.  To  the  parent  who  falls  to  get  as  mnch  work  from  hia  chUdna 
morning  and  evening,  we  would  say:  Your  child  will  completa  the  eomnea 
school  course  of  eight  years  In  from  one  to  five  yean  leas  time  than  hewfll 
ever  be  able  to  in  the  mral  schools  where  there  Is  a  change  of  liiailwn  nwy 
term,  saylag  nothing  about  the  teacher's  qualifications;  thna  theaayMnvB 
more  than  compensate  yon  for  the  time  lost  momlug  and  evening.  Tb* 
most  conclusive  proof  of  the  satisfaction  the  school  has  given  was  manifested 
by  the  action  of  the  voters  last  February. 

For  the  following  reasons:  The  gradual  depreciation  of  mral  school 
property;  the  statute  by  which  school  property  reverts  to  the  original  owocti 
with  improvements  thereon  if  not  used  for  achool  purposes;  and  the  entln 
satisfaction  the  school  has  given,  the  school  board  gave  notice  of  an  electioo 
to  be  held  February  2,  1903,  to  voteon  the  question,  "Shall  the  mral  school 
faousBB,  sites  and  outbuUdingi  of  the  named  districts  be  sold?"  Although  i 
smalt  per  cent  of  the  voters  of  the  town  of  Terril  voted  upon  the  proposltiM), 
the  question  carried  by  a  vote  of  79  to  Zl.  A  great  many  who  at  the  organi- 
zation  of  the  scbool  were  opposed  to  the  aystem,  voted  (or  the  above  quM- 
tlen. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  roads  In  Lloyd  township  are  no  hetier 
than  those  of  other  rolling  prairie  districts  of  northern  Iowa,  we  find  thest- 
tendance  much  larger,  and  the  punctuality  almost  perfect.  With  oanaoUds- 
tlon  the  classification  la  better,  the  supervision  easier,  the  eqnipmeot for  tht 
same  amount  of  money  larger,  and  the  competition  and  entbasiaam  amosg 
the  students  greater, 

We  have  faithfully  described  the  workings  of  consolidation  in  our  schooli. 
with  the  hope  that  facts  and  ligures  from  actual  experience  in  our  great  ststc 
of  Iowa,  might  accomplish  something  in  the  way  of  Interesting  otben  Id  tb> 
securing  for  our  rural  scbool  children  better  facilltlei  (or  education. 
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TRANSPORTATION  IN  STORY  COUNTY. 


BY  C.    R.   SCROGGIB,    SUPBRINTHNDBNT  CITY  SCHOOLS,   AMB8. 


Iowa  State  College  with  its  surrotiiiding  settlement  it  situatad  about  two 
miles  west  of  the  business  part  of  Ames.    The  college  grounds  and  adjoin*' 
ing  territory,  including  one  rural  school  district,  have  been  annased  to  the 
city  of  Ames,  and  the  whole  annexed  part  now  forms  the  Fourth  Ward. 
When  annexation  brought  seventy-five  pupils  living  two  milea  from  a  school- 
house  into  the  Independent  District  of  Ames,  it  became nacessaiy  to  provide 
schools  for  them .     Suitable  ward  schools  could  not  be  provided  as  there  wss 
an  average  of  only  seven  children  to  each  grade  below  the  Uq^h  school.  The 
board  of  education  overcame  the  difficulty,  however,  by  giving  the  children 
of  the  Fourth  Ward  free  transportation  from  the  college  to  the  central  dty 
schools.    The  children  are  carried  to  school  in  the  morning,  home  to  lunch 
at  noon,  and  again  to  school  and  home  in  the  afternoon.    The  Amea  and 
College  railway  receives  $50.00  a  month  for  this  service,  and  the  patrons  are 
well  pleased .    The  children  enjoy  belter  school  advantages  than  they  could 
possibly  have  in  ward  schools  so  far  removed  from  special  teachers  and 
supervision.    There  is  also  a  saving  of  at  least  a  hundred  dollars  a  month 
to  the  district,  for  two  ward  schools  could  not  be  conducted  for  less  than 
$150.00  a  month.    Besides,  the  children  spend  the  noon  hour  at  home,  and 
are  not  necessarily  exposed  to  the  contaminating  influences  sometimes  exist- 
ing on  the  way  to  and  from  school.     Strict  rules  govern  the  behavior  of  the 
pupils  on  the  cars,  and  "  Hank  "  Wilkinson,  the  motorman,  sees  that  tbey 
are  enforced.     If  all  experiments  with  free  transportation  of  pupils  areas 
satisfactory  as  this,  the  system  will  surely  grow. 


REPORT  OF  POTTAWATTAMIE  COUNTY. 


BY  O.  J.  MCMANUS,  CO.  SUPT. 


In  Pottawattamie  county  considerable  interest  has  been  taken  in  consoli- 
dation of  school  districts  and  the  transportation  of  pupils.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  centralize  all  the  schools  of  a  township  because  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  feasible  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  roads.  The  western  part 
of  the  county,  bordering  on  the  Missouri  river,  is  quite  hilly,  and  presents 
obstacles  not  common  in  the  eastern  portion.  The  city  of  Council  Bluffs 
being  located  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  county,  has  always  drawa 
to  its  schools  many  pupils  from  the  adjacent  townships.  Knowing  that  the 
pupils  received  better  instruction  in  the  graded  schools  of  the  city,  the  peo- 
ple began  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  joining  two  or  more  schools  into  one 
where  it  seemed  evident  that  pupils  would  receive  increased  educational 
advantages. 
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In  1900  the  board  of  education  of  the  independent  district  of  Council 
Blufib  took  the  initiative  by  closing  one  of  the  suburban  schools.  Before 
the  school  was  closed  the  special  teacher  of  mnsic,  the  special  teacher  of 
drawing  and  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  were  compelled  to  Dtke 
frequent  visits  to  this  school.  This  was  extremely  inconvenient,  as  thiit 
was  no  street  car  running  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school,  and  tba  sAool 
claimed  more  than  its  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  special  teachen  aod  tte 
superintendent.  The  school  was  closed  and  the  pupils,  twmatf'^ilffitt  li 
number,  were  transported  to  the  different  schools  of  the  city  at  a 
pense  to  the  district  by  fifty  dollars  per  month  than  was  /eqaired  to 
the  suburban  school.  The  teacher  was  assigned  to  a  gnuto  in  ooa  of 
other  schools  of  the  city.  Thus  a  beginning  of  consolidation  was 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  system  is  more  efflcljBt.ow 
venient  and  economical. 

Soon  the  township  of  Gamer,  contiguous  to  the  city  of  Coiuidl 
made  a  levy  for  two  two-room  buildings  which  were  built  in  1002  at  a 
of  $5,600.  These  are  modem  buildings,  scientifically  lighted^  aad 
by  furnace  according  to  the  most  approved  plan.  The  slate  blackboard  ea 
the  wall,  and  the  presence  of  single  seats  for  the  pupils,  give  tbom  the  tsp- 
pearance  of  modemly  equipped  schools.  These  schools  accommodate  ovir 
two  hundred  pupils.  No  pupils  are  transported  at  the  expense  of  the  school 
corporation.  Only  a  few  pupils  have  two  miles  as  a  maximum  distance  to 
travel  in  order  to  reach  tne  school;  the  major  portion  have  less  than  one 
mile  to  travel.  Suitable  graduation  exercises  were  held  in  June,  1903,  at 
which  time  eight  pupils  were  graduated  from  these  schools.  They  are  al> 
now  in  attendance  at  the  Council  Bluffs  High  School.  The  plan  is  meeting 
with  favor  and  promises  much  for  educational  progress  in  Gamer  township. 

In  Crescent,  the  township  contiguous  to  Gamer,  the  people  have  takeo 
special  interest  in  improving  the  educational  conditions  of  the  rural  schools. 
In  Crescent  City,  a  small  village  in  Crescent  township,  the  tax-payers  have 
erected  a  four-room  modem  school  building  at  a  cost  of  $4,500.  To  thift 
school,  from  the  two  adjacent  districts,  the  pupils,  thirty-eight  in  number, 
are  conveyed  at  the  expense  of  the  entire  township.  The  plan  is  more  effi* 
cient  and  economical.  The  cost  of  transportation  is  much  less  than  wss 
expended  in  maintaining  the  separate  schools.  The  new  building  wss- 
opened  last  winter  for  an  evening  school  and  literary  work  where  the  patrons 
of  the  district  come  into  closer  touch  with  the  work.  The  school  ii  bein|^ 
recognized  as  an  organ  of  the  community  and  not  a  mechanical  attachmefit. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  consolidated  school  is  going  to  fill  a  very  importaat 
place  in  rural  community  life  of  the  not- far-distant  future. 


LAKE  TOWNSHIP  CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  CLAY  COUNTY. 

BY  U.   F.  FILLMORB,  COUNTY  SUPBRINTBNDBNT . 

On  August  10,  1903,  there  was  begun  in  Lake  township.  Clay  county, 
the  first  term  of  the  township  consolidated  school.  The  schoolhouae  is  loca- 
ted on  the  northeast  corner  of  Section   Twenty-one,   in  the   geographica 
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center  of  the  township.  The  building^  is  frame  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$3|040.00  and  displaces  seven  district  schools  heretofore  maintained  by  tbe 
township.  The  building  contains  four  rooms,  all  on  the  ground  floor,  bvt 
at  present  only  three  are  in  use. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  iigrures  which  will  show  any  relation  between  put 
and  present  cost,  for  the  reason  that  the  township  has  heretofora  had  but 
four  months  of  school  in  each  district,  with  poor  buildings,  no  interest  and 
poor  attendance.  The  school  has  been  running  but  two  months,  but  it  bis 
demonstrated  even  thus  soon  several  anvantages  over  the  old  lyiteiD. 
Tardiness  is  absolutely  unknown,  and  the  attendance  is  better  than  tbat  of 
the  average  city  school . 

It  permits  of  graduation  superior  to  the  old  system  and  this  improvement 
has  even  at  the  start  inspired  the  pupils  with  ambition. 

It  secures  teachers  of  far  better  ability  and  secures  them  for  a  whole  year 
instead  of  two  months.  The  teachers  now  employed  are  of  such  training 
and  ability  tt:at  they  could  not  have  been  secured  in  any  district  In  the  town- 
ship at  the  salary  previously  paid.  At  the  head  is  a  man  of  training  and 
ability,  an  individual  with  whom  the  pupils  under  the  old  system  nevercame 
in  touch. 

It  has  centralized  and  vitalized  the  educational  interest  of  a  towshlp.  It 
nas  been  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  other  items  of  progress.  A  Sunday  school 
has  been  started,  the  first  ever  held  in  the  township.  It  is  proposed  to 
organize  a  lyceum,  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  developing  individual 
ability. 

The  enrollment  last  year  in  the  seven  schools  at  this  time  was  sixty-eight. 
This  year  it  is  ninety-three, and  gives  every  indication  of  being  much  larger. 
The  increased  attendance  is  boys  of  twelve  to  eighteen  who  did  not  go  at  all 
under  the  old  syt^tem . 

The  children  are  carried  in  seven  closed  vehicles.  The  drivers  receive 
from  $40.00  to  160.00  per  month.  This  is  the  greatest  expense  and  will,  in 
our  opinion,  make  the  cost  per  pupil  greater  than  the  old  system.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  cost  is  greater,  instead  of  seven 
schools  with  nine  pupils  each,  one  teacher  two  months  and  then  another  for 
two,  there  is  now  a  graded  school  with  regular  attendance  for  eight  months 
and  an  able  teaching  force  provided. 

The  matter  of  hauling  the  pupils  is  the  principal  item  of  cost.  In  oor 
judgment  this  can  be  accomplished  in  most  places  at  less  expense. 

The  system  has  its  opponents  who  have  fought  it  from  the  beginning,  and 
who  have  said  as  did  the  croakers  at  Robert  Pulton,—  "  It  won't  go.  Yon 
can't  do  it,"  etc.  The  road  supervisor  has  absolutely  failed  to  fulfill  tbe 
plain  commands  of  tbe  law.  If  some  evil  genuis  had  been  selecting  a  town- 
ship in  the  fair  state  of  Iowa  for  the  trial  of  consolidated  schools,  he  could 
not  have  selected  one  in  which  the  plan  would  have  been  better  calculated  to 
fail.  Three  laij^e  lakes  from  six  to  ten  miles  in  circumference  dot  the  land- 
scape, and  the  township  is  covered  with  marshes.  The  roads  are  abandoned 
in  some  instances.  Rut  in  spite  of  all  these  adverse  conditions  **  It  does  go" 
and  the  **  new  fancied  idta" — new  here — has  been  proven  to  be. what  it  wis 
claimeil,  a  j;radei.l  school  with  all  the  advantaj^^es  of  a  village  graded  school. 
while  the  pupil  can  enjoy  all  the  benelits  and  infinite  blessings  of  the  rural 
home. 
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TRANSPORTATION  IN  MARSHALL  COUNTY. 


MARY  B.   HOSTBTZ^R,   COUNTY  SUPBRINTBNDBirT. 

Iowa  township  is  five  miles  long  and  four  miles  wide— minus  about  foor 
square  miles  in  the  southwestern  part. 

Albion,  a  towu  having  a  population  of  about  five  hundred,  situated  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  township,  is  an  independent  school  district. 

The  school  township  is  divided  into  five  sub-districts. 

The  school  situated  in  sub-district  No.  3  adjoining  Albion  on  the  north, 
was  a  small  school.  Transportation  was  begun  by  sending  this  school  to  Al- 
bion. 

In  the  fall  of  1902  the  schools  in  sub-distric  s  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and4wti» 
closed  and  the  pupils  transported  to  Albion.  The  wagons  were  fumiibed  bf 
private  individuals  interested  in  the  schools.  They  have  a  capacity  of  aboot 
twdDty  pupils  each,  are  covered,  and  provided  with  oil  stoves  for  thewii* 
ter.  The  drivers  are  Paid  by  the  board  of  directors  of  Albion  at  ike  raitd 
about  thirty  dollars  per  month. 

For  each  sub-district  closed ^  Iowa  Township  paips  to  Albion  wkmi  U 
actually  cost  to  maintain  the  sub-district  school. 

The  school  building  in  Albion  is  a  substantial  brick  structure  of  six 
valued  at  about  $8,000.    The  schools  are  in  charge  of  an  especially 
corps  of  teachers.    One  g^ve»  special  instruction  in  music  tbroagliOQt  Ite' 
building  and  another  takes  charge  of  the  drawing. 

This  fall  (1903)  Iowa  township  maintains  one  sub-district  adiool  having 
an  enrollment  of  nine  pupils.  Seven  of  the  pupils  from  this  diatriet  fO  l» 
Albion,  paying  for  their  own  tuition  and  transportation. 

Last  spimg,  Taylor  township,  composed  of  six  snb-dlatriets, 
of  $4,000  to  build  a  central  school.  There  were  141  votea  cast» 
men  and  fifty-two  women  taking  part  in  the  election.  The  men 
proposition  by  one  vote  and  the  women  by  four  votes. 

Marietta  township  has  closed  two  of  its  schools  on  accoimtQC 
attendance.     The  pupils  are  provided  for  in  adjoining  districts. 

Jefferson ,  Washington  and  Bangor  townships  each  had  one  school 
last  year — the  few  pupils  attending  schools  in  adjacent  districts. 


A  RURAL  SCHOOL»S  ARBOR  DAY. 


BY  ALICE  WALTON   BBATTY,    FRUITLAND,    IOWA. 

During  the  spring  of  1901,  Mr.  D.  D.  Hill,  the  famous  evergreen  dealer 
of  Dundee,  Illinois,  made  the  offer  of  thirty  young  evergreen  trees  to  any 
rural  school  that  would  agree  to  properly  cultivate  and  care  for  them  as 
they  grew.  We  accepted  the  offer  and  secured  thirty  fine  specimens  of 
choice  varieties.     The  large  boys  of  the  neighborhood  promised  to  do  the 
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necessary  weekly  hoeing.  Bnt  serious  trouble  arising  from  their  first  atempt, 
I  afterwards  did  it  myself,  and  knew  that  it  was  thoroughly  done.  Tht 
trees  made  a  fine  start,  and  on  July  5th  every  one  was  growing  thriftitjr. 
Then  came  the  scorching  drouth  and  in  three  weeks'  time  all  were  dead. 

The  next  spring  Mr.  Hill  replaced  the  trees  with  Scotch  pines,  andtto 
two  following  summers  t>eing  wet  seasons,  at  this  writing — Septemt>er,  IGOSr 
every  tree  is  living,  some  of  them  making  a  growth  of  two  feet  in  one  yetr. 

When  planting  the  first  trees  it  was  determined  to  name  them  after  tht 
presidents  of  the  United  States.  For  this  purpose  the  Huttig  Sash  toi 
Door  Company  of  Muscatine  prepared  and  donated  wooden  tree  labeb  d 
two  feet  in  length  mounted  on  pointed  stakes.  Mr.  William  Halstead,  the 
veteran  sign  painter  of  Muscatine,  painted  and  lettered  the  labels  free  of 
charge. 

The  last  day  of  the  spring  term  of  school  was  selected  as  * '  Tree  Dedicir 
tion  Day,"  and  this  fact  reported  to  the  Youth's  Companion  Company. 
Thereupon  this  company  presented  our  school  with  a  six  foot,  gentilM 
bunting  flag,  to  be  raised  on  tree-naming  day.  Upon  the  schoolroom  vtfl 
hang  two  large  pictures,  one  of  ' '  The  Presidents  of  the  United  Stetes," 
and  the  other  of  "  The  Ladies  of  the  White  House."  Prom  these,  forte 
month  prior  to  the  eventful  day,  the  little  children  had  been  selecting  tMr 
individual  presidents,  for  each  child  was  to  own  a  tree  and  a  president.  Tht 
great  day  arrived.  The  Youth's  Companion  flag  was  mn  up  early  to  floit 
in  the  strong  western  breeze.  The  morning  was  devoted  to  a  neighborhood 
fiocial  with  a  picnic  dinner  in  the  schoolhouse.  The  large  schoolhouse  stofi 
was  carried  out .  After  dinner  a  procession  was  formed  of  twenty-four  litfis  ; 
children  carrying  the  tree  labels,  each  label  being  decorated  with  two  smaU 
iflags.  Beside  each  child  marched  an  older  boy  or  girl  of  the  school  or 
neighborhood,  carrying  a  large  flag.  It  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten— 
those  bappy  young  faces,  the  bright,  crisp,  fresh  flags,  and  the  dark  greea 
tree  labels  with  their  white,  glistening  letters. 

After  passing  out  of  doors,  they  were  grouped  in  front  of  the  school- 
house  and  photographed  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Witter,  now  president  of  the  lovt 
state  teachers'  association  and  superintendent  of  Muscatine  county.    Ths  < 
procession  next  marched  to  the  tree  to  be  named  George  Washington',  tht ; 
little  child  handed  the  label  to  the  school  director,  who  placed  it  in  positiott  • 
and  the  child's  mate  carrying  the  large  flag,  read  a  brief  sketch  of  Washini^ 
ton's  life,  comprised  of  the  home  of  his  native  state,  date  of  inauguratkm, 
principal  event  and  length  of  his  term  of  office,  and  the  date  of  his  death. 
This  ceremony  was  performed  at  each  of  the  trees  named.     After  the  tree 
naming  cao^e  the  program  prepared  by  the  teacher  and  pupils.     The  com* 
pletiag  feature  of  the  day  was  the  firing  of  a  salute  to  the  new  flag  by  the 
local  members  of  the  G.  A.  R. 

Now  for  the  after  effect  upon  the  entire  community.  It  has  beensa^ 
prising  and  gratifying.  Although  the  first  trees  died,  the  names  remained 
in  the  school  yard.  Then  came  the  death  of  William  McKinley.  During  thfr 
period  of  national  mourning  McKinley's  name  was  draped  in  black,  and 
standing  thus  in  that  little  prairie  school  yard,  brought  an  impression  of 
personal  sorrow  and  loss  to  each  loving  childish  heart,  and  a  clearer  sense 
of  n  arness  of  the  great  tragedy  to  their  elders,  at  the  sight  of  that  black 
symbol  while  passing  along  the  highway.  Tbe  memory  of  that  draped 
name  will  remain  with  those  children  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
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Bach  child  "owns  a  president"  and  a  tree,  which  are  guarded  most 
atalonsly.  By  this  very  ownership  thu  presidents  have  stepped  down  from 
tiieir  high  places  in  history,  and  have  become  as  it  were,  the  living  personal 
companions  of  the  children.  If  any  accident  happens  it  is  reported  to  me  in 
seriousness,  somewhat  after  this  fashion:  "Mrs.  Beatty,  Thomas  Jef- 
is  lying  on  the  ground.  His  stake  is  broken,  and  he  ought  to  be  fixed 
«p  light  away.'* 

Bvery  autumn  the  children  take  up  the  labels  and  store  them  from  the  snow 
ia  the  loft  of  the  schoolhouse.  Then  in  the  spring  the  teacher  sets  a  day  for 
^toaning  the  school  yard .  As  many  of  the  lady  patrons  of  the  school  as  can 
laave  their  homework  assemble  with  the  children ,  and  the  entire  yard  of  one 
acre  is  raked  over.  The  dead  grass  is  carried  out  upon  the  sandy  road,  and 
^M  good  roads  idea  at  the  same  time  cultivated  in  the  minds  of  the  children. 
^hen  we  take  down  the  tree  labels,  each  child  claiming  its  own ,  form  a  pro- 
«Msion,  and  plant  them  out  again  for  the  summer.  We  generally  have 
'^■ongh  time  left  to  spell  down  once  at  least  t>efore  dispersing  to  our  several 
U'  tomes.    This  ends  our  annual  Arbor  Day. 

E.  These  efforts  of  the  children  and  women  so  affected  the  township  school 
board  that  it  ordered  the  hiring  of  the  cutting  of  the  grass  of  each  school 
yard  once  a  year  during  July  or  August.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
idtool  property  and  the  neighborhood  pride  therein  have  very  greatly  in- 
l  crMMd,  so  that  after  one  of  these  periodic  cleanings  it  looks  as  if  that  prop- 
^   erty  belonged  to  a  civilised  community. 
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AGRICULTURAL  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 


[Ffom  the  Year  Book  of  the  Dgpartment  of  Agriculture,  1902,) 

it 

^       With  a  view  of  bringing  secondary  education  in  agriculture  closer  home 

"  '^Ip  the  termers  of  the  different  localities,  a  movement  has  been  begun  for  the 

Mablishment  of  county  or  district  agricultural  high  schools.    In  Wisconsin 

fts'Brst  two  county  agricultural  schools  have  recently  opened  their  doors  to 

ttadents.     These  schools  are  the  outcome  of  a  report  made  by  Hon.  L.  D. 

Hitfvey,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Wisconsin  in  1900. 

From  his  studies  of  the  rural  schools  in  this  country,  as  compared  with 

tliose  in  Bnrope,  Mr.  Harvey  became  convinced  that  as  regards  ''instruction 

in  the  principles  of  agriculture  in  grades  of  schools  below  the  agricultural 

colleges,"   **weare  far  behind  foreign  countries  both  in  the  scope  of  the 

vork  attempted  and  in  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  organized."    It  did 

^  seem  to  him  feasible  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  agriculture  into  the 

^mon  rural  schools  at    present,  owing  largely  to   the   lack  of   trained 

^hen.     "Whenever  we  have  in  our  rural  schools,"  he  says,  "a  body  of 

l^it>fei8iooally  trained  teachers  who   have  had  specific  instruction  in  this 

'Hbjeet   and   modes  of   teaching  it,  we   may    then  hope   to  make  some 

PiDgfess  in  the  rural  schools,  but  until  then  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  this 

^^rtfuctioii.*'    He  therefore  recommended  that  the  state  legislature  should 

**pnr9i^^  for  the  establishment  of  county  schools  for  instruction  in  agricul- 
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tueuid  domeatic  ecoDomr."  Tba  le^lslAtare  adopted  this  suggestion  at 
~)ttM*^D  in  1901,  and  passed  a'  law  authorising  the  county  board  of  any 
-«Mnit)i  '  'to  appropriate  money  for  the  orgaaizatlon,  equipment  and  main- 
(nince  of  a  county  school  of  agiicnltnre  and  domestic  economy,"  or  '  'the 
-conoty  boards  of  two  or  more  counties  may  unite  la  escablishlng  such  ft 
--Khod."  The  character  of  these  schools  Is  shown  in  tha  following  ssctions 
of  this  act: 

SxcnoM  6.  In  all  county  schools  of  agricaltnre  and  domeatic  ecoaomy 
-OTEsnlied  under  the  proTislons  of  this  act  Instruction  shall  be  given  In  the 
^Innents  of  agricuItuTtt,  Including  Instruction  concerning  the  soil ,  and  plant 
We,  and  the  animal  life  of  the  (arm.  A  system  of  farm  accounts  shall  also 
•bi  langht.  [nstmction  shall  also  be  given  to  manual  training  and  domestic 
'•eoaamy  and  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  prescribed. 

Each  ancb  school  shall  have  connected  with  it  a  tract  of  land 
I  for  pttrposM  of  expertment  and  demonstration,  and  not  leu  than 
|hiM  mcrm  In  area. 

[  Sac.  8.  The  schoola  organised  under  the  provisloos  of  this  act  shall  b« 
iWi  tB  tb*  lahAUtanta  of  the  county  or  counties  contributing  to  tbeirsupport 
vis  Bhall  be  qaaUfied  to  puisne  the  course  of  study,  provided  they  shall 
kw*  at  ICMt  tba  q&alificatlons  required  for  completion  of  the  course  of 
llBdif  for  aommou  schools.  Whenever  students  of  advanced  age  desire 
idmiMloa  to  tba  tdiool  during  the  winter  months  in  sufficient  number  to 
VRrrant  the  organization  of  special  classes  for  their  Instruction,  such  classes 
iball  be  orgaoixed  and  continued  for  such  time  as  their  attendance  may 
Bake  necessary. 

11    These  schools  are  by  the  law  put  under  the  general  supervlsloD  of  the 
e  snparintendent  of  public  instruction,   who,   "with  the  advice  of  the 
A  of  the  College  ot  Agriculture  of  the  State  Uoiveraity  shall  prescribe 
noUTses  of  study  to  b»  pursued  and  determine  the  qnalificationi  required 
bleachers  employed  in  such  schools."    Upon  the  approval  of  the  state 
Iperinteodeot  the  state  will  pay  a  share  of    "not  to  exceed  one-half  the 
■Onnt  actually  expended  for  Instruction  In  snch  school"  In  any  connty. 
Two  schools  have  already  been  established  under  this  act. 
TbeMaratlioa  County  School  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Economy, located 
at     Wausau,    Wis  ,    was    opened    Oct.    6,     1902.       The    buildings  and 
eqalpnont  provided   for  tbls  school  cost  $20,000.      The  school  grounds 
cover  six  acres.     The  course  of  study   for  boys   includes  soils,    plants, 
animal     husbandry,    mral    architecture,    blacksmitbing,    carpeotiy    and 
BMchxnlcal  drawing.    The  course  ot  study  for  girls  Includes  cooking,  laun- 
dering, sewing,  floriculture  and  home  management  and  decoration.     Both 
«>urses  laclnde  Bngllsb  Unguage  and   literature,  United  States  history, 
«iTil  government,  and  commercUl  arithmetic  with  farm  accounts.    Tuition 
ft  fr»e  to  atndenta  IMtig  In  Marathon  county.    The  cost  of  board  and 
rooms  runs  from  $2.50  to  $3.00  a  week.    On  November  26,  1902,  this  school 
was  reported  to  have  sixty-two  stndent»— fifteen  boys  and  forty-seven  girls. 
The  average  age  ot  the  atudents  was  sixteen  years.    Tbe  principal  of  tbe 
school  IsR'  B.  Johns,  a  graduate  of  tbe  University  ot  Wisconsin. 

Tbe  otber  school  is  located  at  Menomonle,  and  Is  known  as  tbe  Dunn 
County  School  of  Agricnltnre  and  Domestic  Science.  This  school  is  cen- 
trally located  in  the  county  aad  Is  equipped  with  a  fine  brick  main  building 
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erected  by  the  county  at  a  cost  of  $16,000  for  the  joint  use  of  this  school  and 
theConnty  Teachers'  Training  School,  and  a  frame  building  for  shopwork, 
which,  with  the  grounds  surrounding  the  school,  cost  $5,000.  The  farm 
work  is  done  on  the  county  asylum  farm,  one  mile  distant  from  the  school. 
The  course  of  study  for  boys  includes  instruction  regarding  soils,  fertil- 
ittii.  plant  life,  horticulture,  field  crops,  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  poul- 
try, economic  insects,  farm  accounts,  blacksmithing  and  other  metal  work, 
carpentry  and  rural  architecture. 

The  conrse  of  study  for  girls  includes  work  in  sewing,  cooking,  home 
economy  and  management,  drawing  and  designing,  domestic  hygiene^ 
chemistry  of  foods,  poultry,  farm  accounts  and  horticulture. 

Both  cottrses  include  studies  in  civil  government.  United  States  history,. 
ibrary  readings,  English,  and  elementary  science. 

Only  two  years  will  be  required  to  complete  the  full  course  for  either  boys 
v girls,  aad  shorter  courses  may  be  pursued. 

TaitioD  is  free  to  students  living  in  Dunn  county.    Others  will  pay  $25 
itr  JW*  except  that  the  first  ten  students  from  other  counties  will  be 
lor  the  first  year  on  the  payment  of  only  $10  each. 

may  find  board  and  room  in  private  families  in  Menomonie  at 
from  $2.25  to  $3.75  per  week.     Students  can  board  them- 
tUwilm  •boot  $2  per  week. 

opened  October  20, 1902,  and  by  December  forty- four  students 
(thirty-two  boys  and  twelve  girls),  of  an  average  age  of  18^ 
an  from  the  country  schools  with  few  exceptions.  The  principal 
f  titoplioolia  Dr.  K.  C.  Davis,  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
•ad  recently  horticulturist  of  the  West  Virginia  Agricultural 
Station.  He  pursued  post-graduate  studies  in  agriculture  at 
\  where  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 
to  observe  that  this  county  agricultural  high  school  is 
iKftaehodl  especially  established  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
In  this  way  many  teachers  will  be  brought  into  sympathy 
It  lor  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  public  school 
aMBT  elementary  country  schools  will  be  recruiting  statioos  for 
^  w^jdtnUtmnX  high  schools. 
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RICHARD  C.   BARRETT,  SUPBRINTBMDBNT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


Under  a  republican  form  of  government  all  law  is  enacted  voluntarily  by 
^  chosen  representatives  of  the  people. 

Public  education  is  the  voluntary  and  sincere  effort  of  the  people  to  rise 
a  higher  and  a  better  order  of  civilization . 

Schools  are  maintained  voluntarily  and  always  at  the  expense  of  the  peo- 
Bi  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Institutes  must  be  held  and  examinations 
nducted,  but  attendance  upon  either  is  voluntary   and  at  the  expense 

the  individual.  Teaching  is  a  voluntary  business.  This  association, 
presenting  more  than  twenty  thousand  teachers  and  728,000  pupils  is  the 
rgest  voluntary  organization  for  the  general  improvement  of  mankind 
itbin  the  bounds  of  the  commonwealth.  To  address  such  a  gathering 
imposed  of  men  and  women  of  loftiest  purposes  and  holiest  ambitions  is  a 
ivilege  to  be  almost  coveted.  Other  years  have  given  to  U3  manifold  rea- 
Qs  to  rejoice,  but  "the  year  that  has  closed  has  been/'  indeed,  "one  of 
^ace  and  overflowing  plenty,**  ♦  ♦  *  "and  of  honor,  of  wonderful 
owth  and  unexampled  prosperity,  of  health,  content  and  happiness.** 

Seldom,  if  ever,  has  so  much  been  undertaken  and  accomplished  in  a 
igle  year.  Labor  has  been  employed,  farms  have  increased  in  value  and 
oduced  in  rich  abundance,  business  has  prospered,  new  industries  have  been 
tablished  and  factories  opened .  In  education  changes  have  been  less  f  re - 
ent,  amounts  expended  for  school  purposes  larger,  the  average  daily 
'endance  upon  the  schools  increased,  teachers  paid  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
^lioD  of  dollars  in  excess  of  any  other  year,  and  colleges  and  private  schools 
>ve  eo joyed  an  increased  attendance.  Two  hundred  eighteen  new  school- 
^uses  have  been  built,  nearly  $50,000  have  been  paid  for  records  and  appa- 
tus,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  choice  books  placed  in  school  libraries 
^<1  three  million  and  a  half  dollars  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  schools 
elusive  of  the  amounts  paid  teachers. 

The  generous  and  unstinted  aid  given  the  general  cause  of  education  by  the 
itgoing  and  the  incoming  governors  during  the  year,  merits  our  warmest 
'aise.  The  messages  of  both  were  strong,  inspiring  and  helpful.  They 
^ed  the  consideration  of  many  matters  considered  essential  by  the  leaders 
I  educational  work.  They  pointed  with  pride  to  past  accomplishments, 
Qt  urged  a  full  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  whole  subject  of  education 
:tbe  hands  of  the  legislature.     Governor  Albert  B.  Cummins  said:     "It  is 
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to  be  feared  that  we  have  been  so  well  contented  with  laurels  already  won 
that  we  have  forgotten  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  other  tbingi 
than  liberty."  Partisanship  in  the  legislature  was  unknown.  The  dearly 
expressed  purpose  of  each  member  was  to  do  all  for  education  that  state 
funds  and  the  constitution  would  allow  and  wisdom  would  sanction.  The 
temptation  to  say  words  of  praise  is  almost  irresistible.  I  would  delightto 
dwell  on  the  achievements  of  the  past,  to  bring  before  you  the  wonder- 
ful achievements  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  made  possible  these 
greater  days;  who  did  their  best,  wrought  worthily,  gained  renown,  and 
have  entered  the  school  of  life  or  new  labor  beyond  the  battlements]  of 
Heaven .  But  a  duty  felt  to  be  both  official  and  moral  prompts  me  to  the 
discussion  of  present  laws,  conditions  and  needs. 

NEW  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  school  laws  enacted  by  the  Twenty-ninth  General  Assembly  deserve 
notice.  More  important  laws  relating  to  education  in  this  state  were  never 
passed.  The  more  generous  appropriations  made  for  the  higher  instito- 
ttons  of  learning  have  met  with  general  approval.  Any  fear  that  taxes  for 
the  support  of  these  institutions  will  become  burdensome  is  groundless.  The 
annual  cost  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  state  for  the  maintenance  of  each 
student  in  the  State  University  is  only  four-hundred ths  of  one  mill,  and  the 
same  is  approximately  true  of  the  two  other  educational  institutions.  The 
most  important  single  statutory  enactment  was  the  compulsory  attendance 
and  truancy  law.  This  law  has  been  launched  upon  the  tide  of  public  sen* 
timent  only  a  few  months,  but  in  that  time  it  has  been  at  least  partially  proven 
to  be  both  wise  and  beneficial.  That  it  can  be  enforced  with  effect  audezcd- 
lent  results  has  already  been  demonstrated.  That  it  may  be  strengthened  is 
conceded  by  its  friends. 

There  are  found  to  be  392,151  pupils  in  the  state  of  the  ages  of  seven  to 
fourteen  years  inclusive,  and  subject  to  the  law;  or  18,048  more  than  the 
total  average  daily  attendance  in  public  schools. 

There  need  be  no  fear  nor  anxiety  regarding  the  child  that  goes  throngh 
the  grades  regularly,  but  for  the  child  that  disobeys  parents  and  teacbex» 
and  becomes  a  truant,  and  loiters  about  public  places  there  should  be  the 
deepest  solicitude.  Truants  soon  become  juvenile  criminals.  It  is  largely 
from  this  class  that  come  the  violators  of  law,  the  disturbers  of  pnblic 
peace,  criminals  and  paupers. 

That  every  lover  of  the  true  cause  of  good  citizenship  will  co-operate  to 
maintain  the  law  wisely  and  justly  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped. 

For  years  college  graduates — men  and  women^of  rich  and  scholarly 
training  have  been  denied  admission  to  examination  for  state  certificates.  They 
have  been  required  to  teach,  if  they  entered  the  profession,  on  the  lowest 
grade  of  county  certificates.  Under  the  law  as  amended  they  are  permitted 
to  write  the  examination  upon  proofs  of  graduation  and  instruction  in  ped- 
agogical subjects,  during  the  college  course. 

The  board  of  state  educational  examiners  was  given  authority  to  inspect, 
recoeniase  and  supervise  schools  designed  for  the  training  of  teachers  npon 
application  from  such  schools.  All  schools  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
board   of  examiners  with   reference  to  course  of  study,   equipment  and 
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faculty  are  known  as  accredited  schools.  The  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  provide 
tnined  teachers  for  the  mral  or  small  s^raded  schools.  Graduates  of  any 
of  the  accredited  schools  are  eligible  to  the  examination  for  a  two-year  cer- 
tificate, covering  the  studies  required  for  county  certificate.  Eleven  schools 
have  been  approved. 

Statistics  show  that  the  high  schools,  seminaries  and  academies  gradu- 
ate or  instruct  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  teachers.  Of  this  number 
pnsnmably  80  per  cent  come  from  the  accredited  high  schools. 

Desirous  of  executing  the  new  law  in  the  highest  and  best  way,  and 
being  anxious  to  provide  a  better  trained  body  of  teachers  for  the  state,  the 
t)oard  of  educational  examiners  has  provided  that  the  graduates  of  high 
schools  fully  accredited  by  the  college  department  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  and  having  at  least  one  year  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching, 
may  also  be  admitted  to  the  examination  for  a  two-year  state  certifi- 
cate. The  movement  is  a  sincere  attempt  to  utilize  all  present  agencies  to 
train  teachers,  and  to  give  the  state  a  stronger,  better  qualified  class  of 
teachers.  With  some  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  high  schools  should 
be  made  training  schools.  Since  nearly  five  thousand  teachers  now  go  from 
these  schools  to  the  school-rooms,  it  is  believed  by  many  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  studies  as  will  give  them  a  more  practical  knowledge  of  child  life 
and  nature,  school  management,  methods  and  the  science  and  art  of  teach- 
ing, should  be  made  speedily.  A  number  of  the  best  city  schools  have  for 
years  supported  normal  training  classes  with  great  success  and  profit.  That 
others  can  do  so  is  not  to  be  doubted.  To  a  degree  the  new  law  is  experi- 
nental.  It  should  be  given  a  thorough  trial.  Any  minor  mistakes  may  be 
easily  remedied  by  the  board  of  examiners,  or  the  general  assembly. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

During  the  past  two  years  more  than  219,000  volumes  have  been  added 
to  the  libraries  in  school  corporations .  Under  the  law  the  teacher  becomes  the 
librarian.  The  duty  of  determining  the  character  of  the  books  a  child  shall 
^d  carries  a  great  responsibility .  While  all  of  the  books  are  selected  from  a 
carefully  prepared  list,  the  task  of  choosing  the  particular  books  for  indi- 
vidual pupils  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  The  harmful  habit  of 
Kading  books  of  a  light  and  frivolous  character  is  common  with  some  children . 
I'he  future  success  of  the  school  library  rests  largely  with  the  teacher,  and 
it  should  be  a  well-defined  purpose  of  every  one  to  lead  her  pupils  to  read 
oiQch  of  the  good  literature  now  placed  in  easy  access  of  every  'country 
borne. 

CO-BDUCATION  AND  SHORTER  COLLEGE  COURSES. 

The  year  has  been  made  noteworthy,  educationally,  by  the  discussion  of 
co*edncation  and  shorter  college  courses. 

In  nearly  all  Western  states  economy  had  much  to  do  with  the  founding 
>f  coHedncational  institutions.  The  recent  discussions  have  not  related  to  the 
conomical  phase  of  the  question,  but  rather  to  the  educational  and  social, 
^ith  us  the  controversy  is  lifeless  and  not  likely  to  affect  educational  insti- 
Btioiis  in  the  West  to  any  very  great  extent  at  the  present  time.  Par  more 
npoitant  is  the  diactission  of  college  courses. 
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Like  courses  of  study  in  general  they  are  not  perfect.  While  I  am  not 
one  who  believes  that  public  opinion  is  nearly  ready  to  discard  the  prewnt 
college  system,  there  is  a  quite  widespread  belief  that  a  coarse  requiring 
twenty-one  years  to  complete,  including  two  years  in  the  kindergarten,  sod 
three  years  in  the  professional  school,  is  too  long.  The  claim  that  this  iia 
material  and  commercial  age  and  that  young  men  and  young  women  become 
restive  and  anxious  to  begin  the  straggle  for  the  mastery  is  true,  and  most 
be  reckoned  with.  In  this,  as  in  public  school  courses,  there  is  no  insor* 
mountable  reason  why  courses  should  be  of  uniform  length  for  all  classes  of 
students. 

Colleges  fix  a  minimum  entrance  requirement,  but  seldom  do  any  studeoti 
entering  have  the  same  degree  of  knowlege,  or  the  ability  and  power  to 
master  the  course  or  achieve  success  in  life.  Progressive  college  men  toSj 
appreciate  this,  and  have  already  begun  to  take  cognizance  of  it. 

MANUAL  OR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  the  general  assembly  of  this  state,  recognizing 
the  value  and  importance  of  industrial  education,  enacted  a  law  which  todiT 
remains,  providing  that  boards  shall  under  the  direction  of  the  county  super- 
intendent, introduce  and  maintain  in  each  school  an  industrial  exposition. 
As  originally  intended,  these  expositions  were  to  consist  of  articles  made  by 
the  pupils,  including  samples  of  sewing,  cooking,  knitting,  crocheting  and 
drawing,  iron  and  wood  work  of  all  kinds,  *  'from  a  plain  box  or  horse  shoe 
to  a  house  or  steam  engine  in  miniature."  The  whole  purpose  of  the  law  is 
to  encourage  pupils  to  do  something  with  their  hands. 

We  are  just  begining  to  learn  that  a  mental  act  is  incomplete  unless 
through  its  "feelings  and  thinkings  and  willings"  it  reaches  the  correspond- 
ing deed.  If,  as  one  has  said,  the  hand  is  the  projected  brain  throngh 
which  the  directing  thought  achieves  the  heart  purposes,  and  that  it  mediates 
inwardly  and  outwardly  between  man  and  his  environment,  makes  him  and 
his  environment  one,  stimulates  thought,  awakens  brotherly  love,  then  bow 
imperfect  and  inadequate  is  the  present  day  school  which  devotes  so  mnch 
time  to  the  consideration  of  the  course  of  study  which  deals  entirely  with  the 
memory. 

Manual  or  industrial  training  teaches  that  education  should  not  be  di- 
vorced from  industry;  and  that  only  when  the  hand  is  guided  by  science  thai 
highest  results  are  obtained.  May  we  soon  come  to  a  full  realization  of  the 
value  of  the  industrial  element  in  the  education  of  children. 

The  lack  of  trained  teachers  to  give  instruction  is  now  the  most  serious 
drawback  to  the  rapid  introduction  of  manual  training.  To  overcome  this, 
courses  of  study  should  be  provided  in  our  normal  schools  and  other  instito- 
tions  designed  for  the  training  of  teachers.  So  important  do  I  consider  this 
subject  that  a  leaflet  giving  detailed  information  will  soon  be  issued  by  th< 
department  of  public  instruction. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY . 

a  Courses  of  study  are  not  sacred.  None  of  them  is  perfect.  As  condi* 
tions  change,  they  should  be  modified.  This  opinion  is  quite  general,  and 
those  to  whom  the  public  look  for  leadership  in  educational  matters  may  not 
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withoat  injustice,  permit  courses  to  remain  Icng  unchanged.  It  is  believed 
thit  they  sbould  be  more  elastic,  and  made  to  fit  the  child ,  instead  of  attempt- 
log  to  have  all  the  children,  regardless  of  mental  strength  and  physical  health , 
pURQt  the  same  one.  The  school  should  be  a  miniature  world  in  which  the 
€ys,  hand  and  heart  should  be  educated,  as  well  as  memory. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  policy  of  the  state  regarding  rural  schools  has  been  to  provide  for 
their  establishment  and  to  leave  their  maintenance  and  control  largely  to  the 
locil  committee.  With  the  exception  of  providing  libraries  for  the  benefit 
efpnpils  and  teachers  and  residents,  the  state  has  taken  no  very  aggressive 
itepito  improve  rural  schools  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  So  many 
excellent  reports  have  been  issued  and  articles  written  that  but  Utile  new  can 
now  be  said. 

These  schools  are  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people.  They  are  often 
too  numerous,  population  considered;  too  small  in  area,  and  too  expensive 
for  the  benefits  resulting.  They  are  still  the  experimental  teaching  stations 
of  the  world. 

Bat  a  very  marked  improvement  is  occasionally  noted .  In  numerous 
localities  the  rallying  cry  is  "city  advantages  for  country  children." 

The  consolidation  of  school  distric's  and  the  transportation  of  children 
continue  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  large  number  of  citizens.  This  great 
movement  to  give  to  the  country  pupils  the  school  privileges  enjoyed  by  city 
popils  should  receive  most  careful  consideration .  It  began  in  Massachusetts 
in  18G9,  and  has  been  followed  in  seventeen  other  states.  Twenty-three 
townships  in  Ohio  now  have  their  schools  completely  centralized,  and  in 
hundreds  of  others  there  is  partial  centralization.  In  Indiana  more  than 
twenty-five  hundred  pupils  are  transported  by  the  use  of  182  wagons  in  fifty- 
<me  counties. 

In  Iowa  consolidation  has  been  tried  in  twenty-eight  counties;  transpor- 
tation in  thirty-five,  and  both  in  nineteen .  Sixty-  three  districts  have  adopted 
consolidation ,  and  eighty  or  more  have  transported  pupils  at  the  expense  of 
the  district.  In  nine  counties  districts  have  consolidated  without  providing 
transportation  at  the  expense  of  the  district  while  pupils  have  been  trans- 
ported in  sixteen  counties  where  there  was  no  consolidation  ^  Similar  reports 
ve  g^?en  in  other  states.  The  popularity  of  the  plan  is  shown  by  the  annual 
^i^nditure  of  $142,000  in  one  of  the  states  for  the  conveyance  of  children. 
Amounts  nearly  as  large  have  been  ex])8nded  in  others. 

As  the  merits  of  the  plan  become  known  it  grows  in  favor,  prejudices 
tod  imaginary  objections  are  overcome  and  hearty  co-operation  given .  Ooe 
corporation  in  this  state  now  transports  by  a  motor  line  forty  pupils,  and  in 
toother  the  teacher  has  taken  the  contract  to  transport  the  pupils  with  his 
own  team.  Consolidation  makes  it  possible  to  give  the  children  a  better 
education.  Not  so  many  teachers  are  needed;  coDsequently  better  teachers 
may  be  employed  for  the  same  amount.  Money  saved  in  fuel,  repairs, 
foterest  and  sets  of  apparatus  can  be  otherwise  invested.  The  extension  of 
he  new  system  rests  with  the  people  themselves.  If  they  want  to  continue 
m  their  farms  and  be  free  from  the  feverish  life  of  the  city  and  at  the  same 
ime  give  to  their  children  the  best  possible  education,  they  will  do  well  to 
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investigate  the  advantage  of  consolidation .  In  the  country  is  the  ideal  home^ 
and  any  plan  which  tends  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  there  may  well  be  mt- 
conraged. 

Township  high  schools  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  who  htm 
completed  the  elementary  courses  of  study  for  the  first  eight  grades  in  sob* 
district  schools  have  been  established  in  fourteen  counties.  In  these  in- 
stances schools  are  always  under  the  control  of  local  boards  of  directon. 
Usually  transportation  is  at  the  expense  of  the  individual.  Under  thisplair 
the  principal  of  the  high  school  exercises  to  some  extent  supervision  of  all 
other  schools  of  the  township.  Townships  densely  populated,  with  large 
schools,  are  urged  to  consider  this  plan.  The  law  authorizes  and  jtutioe 
demands  it. 

To  give  equal  school  privileges  should  be  the  anxious  purpose  of  fh^ 
state.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  single  individual  willing  to  contend  against  sncb* 
a  self-evident  fact.  The  child  of  the  humblest  parent  in  the  remotest  schooli 
corporation  is  entitled  to  the  modern  text-books  and  apparatus,  a  beautifal 
schoolroom,  an  artistic  schoolhouse,  playgrounds  planted  with  trees  and 
flowers,  a  library  stored  with  the  choicest  literature,  and  as  competent  a. 
teacher  as  the  children  in  the  best  city  schools.  This  may  be  ideal,  bnttbe^ 
teacher  and  the  citizen  should  have  ideals .  He  who  is  not  an  idealist;  who  doci- 
not  long  to  be  beyond  the  commonplace;  who  is  content  to  live  in  the  atmoK 
phere  of  the  past;  who  is  always  saying  in  all  that  is  good  we  now  have  the  best; 
who  is  satisfied  to  let  well  enough  alone,  is  not  destined  to  t)ecome  a  leader  is 
his  trade  or  profession.  Of  all  persons  teachers  should  not  live  among  tbe^ 
tombstones  of  yesterday.  But  go  forth  as  searchlights  of  a  great  and  gkff* 
ious,  prosperous  tomorrow.  Like  the  great  Polar  star,  they  should  stand  as- 
guiding  lights  directing  the  faltering  steps  of  all  learners  found  upon  the: 
limitless  plains  of  knowledge. 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

The  school  census  for  the  year  is  not  satisfactory.  Without  apparent 
cause  the  school  population  is  considerably  less  than  last  year.  The  fact 
that  the  general  federal  census  of  1900  gave  the  state  36,716  more  pupils  t)etween 
the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  than  the  school  census  for  the  same  year 
shows  error  on  the  part  of  either  state  or  federal  enumerators.  The  state- 
ments of  school  officials  and  others  lead  me  to  the  opinion  that  the  school' 
census  as  ordinarily  taken  in  rural  school  corporations,  is  not  in  conformity 
with  law,  and  too  often  is  only  a  guess.  Since  the  interest  on  the  perma- 
nent schrol  fund  is  apportioned  to  the  different  corporations  on  the  numberof 
pupils,  it  is  important  that  an  exact  enumeration  be  taken.  While  it  is  no 
part  of  the  teacher's  official  duty  to  aid  in  the  taking  of  the  census,  he  should 
have  the  same  interest  that  all  intelligent  citizens  have  in  matters  so  essential. 

PARTISANSHIP  IN  SCHOOLS. 

The  fierce  controversy  incident  to  political  parties  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  gain  entrance  into  the  teacher's  work.  The  public  school  and  lU 
connected  with  it  should  be  forever  free  from  dogmatic  partisan  instruction. 
Boards  of  education  should  be  chosen  and  teachers  employed  because  of  their 
special  fitness.     County  superintendents  who  are  now  chosen  to  administet 
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pQblic  school  affairs  in  this  state  should,  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  l>e 
pQt  under  civil  senrice  rules  and  regulations,  and  permitted  to  perform  their 
dnties  until  incompetency  is  manifested.  The  present  system  is  antiquated. 
The  fact  that  a  county  superintendent  has  served  acceptably  for  two  terms 
stonld  be  the  strongest  evidence  of  his  fitness,  and  his  services  should  be 
eoatinued.  To  remove  biennially  nearly  one-half  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents, who  too  often  have  only  become  familiar  with  existing  conditions  and 
able  to  render  the  best  service,  is  one  of  the  greatest  educational  wastes 
connected  with  all  public  education . 

Boards  of  education  whose  policy  is  to  employ  and  retain  teachers  re- 
gsrdless  of  political  consideration  act  wisely  and  for  the  best  interests  of  ed- 
Qcation.  Their  examples  are  to  be  commended  and  should  be  adopted 
{Mierally. 

TBACHBRS'   WAGES. 

The  subject  of  teachers'  wages  deserves  the  most  thoughtful  aod  consid-^ 
cmte  attention  of  the  people  of  Iowa.  Flaming  forges,  smoking  chimneys, 
thirring  wheels  of  industry  tell  of  prosperity.  Larger  granaries,  increased 
herds  of  cattle,  and  open  bank  accounts  bespeak  greater  comforts  and  hap- 
piness for  the  people.  The  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  especially 
in  Iowa,  which  has  brought  to  labor  in  general  a  fair  increase  in  wages,  has 
sot  materially  affected  the  wages  of  teachers. 

Great  private  corporations,  recognizing  the  increased  expense  of  living, 
often  voluntarily  increase  the  wages  of  their  employes.  The  state  has  made 
increased  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  collegiate  faculties  and  in- 
creased the  annual  salaries  of  supreme  and  district  judges.     This  is  only 

JQSt. 

A  reduction  of  the  number  of  male  teachers  during  the  past  year  shows  a 
alight  advance  in  the  average  monthly  salary  paid,  but  an  increased  number 
of  female  teachers  shows  a  slight  decrease  in  the  monthly  salary.  In  twenty 
years  the  monthly  salary  paid  teachers  has  risen  only  forty- three  cents  a 
year  for  men  and  fourteen  cents  for  women . 

The  average  daily  salary  paid  to  teachers  of  all  classes,  including  princi- 
pals and  superintendents  in  this  state  for  each  working  day  in  the  year,  has. 
for  years  l>een  less  than  one  dollar.  This  is  found  by  dividing  the  total  amount 
(5,961,652)  paid  teachers  by  (19,203)  the  number  of  teachers necessa^^y  to  sup- 
ply the  schools,  and  this  quotient  by  (313)  the  number  of  working  days  in 
the  year. 

The  average  annual  salary  paid  teachers  in  the  cities  of  the  state  havings 
eight  thousand  or  more  population,  according  to  the  report  of  the  national 
commissioner  of  education,  is  $470.88.  This  is  only  one-half  the  amount 
paid  in  California,  and  lower  than  any  other  state  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
irest  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Of  the  states  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Texas,  only  the  first  named 
^ays  a  lower  salary  in  cities  of  the  above  named  class . 

Por  the  four-year  period  ending  last  September,  nearly  seventeen  hun- 
Ired  men  abandoned  teaching  in  this  state.  Normal  school  principals  and 
ireddenta  report  a  comparatively  small  number  of  inquiries  concerning 
lormal  courses.  Our  president  reports  fifty  letters  regarding  commercial 
Ad  btisiness  to  one  for  the  normal  course. 
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The  yery  g^eneral  complaint  is  that  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  miy 
not  be  had  to  supply  the  schools.  The  young  people  claim  that  they  find  it 
not  only  more  remunerative  to  engage  in  other  work,  but  pleasanter. 

Entering  into  the  salary  question  is  the  question  of  matrimony.  Marriigp 
is  regarded  as  a  divine  ordinance  in  Christian  nations  and  even  to  retain 
teachers  there  is  not  likely  to  be  legal  restraint. 

So  long  as  women  teach,  and  they  should  not  be  limited  in  numbers,  nor 
excluded  on  account  of  age  or  conjugal  relation  since  capacity  toteschis 
neither  conferred  nor  taken  away  by  marriage,'  or  anything  else  save  fitnes 
alone,  so  long  may  it  be  expected  that  the  inexperienced  teacher  to  a  greatv 
or  less  extent  will  continue  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  profession  annutllf. 
Thirty-seven  hundred  and  five  teachers  without  experience  were  licensid 
during  the  past  year.  These  possess  in  rich  abundance  the  vigor,  cbam, 
energy,  sweetness  and  beauty  of  youth,  but  lack  successful  experience, 
which  largely  fixes  the  salary. 

The  average  age  of  applicants  for  certificates  is  the  same  today  as  it  wu 
twenty  years  ago.  This  tells  the  story  of  the  constant  change  of  teacben* 
Rarely  is  a  teacher  once  licensed  ever  excluded .  If  she  abandons  the  pro* 
fession  it  is  a  voluntary  act. 

The  railroad  companies  of  the  state  employ  37,836  men  to  whom  they  piy 
annually  $22,253,822.79,  or  nearly  double  the  average  daily  compensation 
paid  teachers .  I  cannot  think  that  our  citizens  believe  it  requires  a  higher 
order  of  skill  to  do  the  work  of  the  average  railway  employe  than  it  does  to 
train  the  hand,  stimulate  the  brain  and  inculcate  into  the  very  soul  the  ever* 
lasting  principles  of  right  and  truth. 

When  we  comprehend  that  the  lessons  taught  reach  beyond  the  veil  which 
separates  time  from  eternity,  we  begin  to  understand  something  of  this  great 
problem  of  teachers. 

Doubtless  hundreds  enter  the  profession  for  the  love  of  the  work  or  the 
good  they  can  do.  They  possess  the  spirit  of  all  great  teachers,  and  «e 
honor  and  respect  them .  Their  reward  is  not  measured  by  the  salary  paid. 
We  must  always,  however,  in  dealing  with  so  practical  a  question,  take  cog- 
nizance of  facts  and  conditions.  Where  there  are  hundreds  of  this  dafi 
there  are  thousands  who,  like  men  engaged  in  other  professions,  areanxioos 
to  succeed  financially  as  well  as  professionally.  The  retention  of  successfnl 
teachers  is  not  probable  unless  the  period  of  employment  for  which  they  an 
efficient  is  lengthened,  and  the  salary  made  equivalent  to  that  paid  in  other 
lines  of  work.  Both  are  possible,  but  not  probable,  so  long  as  the  incompe- 
tent can  so  easily  gain  admission  to  the  ranks. 

In  the  business  world  an  inexperienced  laborer  receives  a  lower  salary 
than  the  experienced.  This  is  a  general  rule  and  is  applied  in  a  most 
practical  way  by  those  employing  teachers.  Experience  of  a  high  order 
should  never  be  overlooked  by  boards  in  employing  teachers  and  fixing  sal^ 
aries. 

The  apprentice  system  which  formerly  took  the  boy  and  the  girl  at  an 
early  age  and  taught  him  or  her  in  the  office,  shop  or  store,  is  now  seldom 
followed.  The  business  college  or  college  of  pharmacy,  of  dentistry,  or 
mechanics,  or  schools  of  technology  now  teach  in  a  more  thorough  andprac- 
tical  manner,  and  as  a  consequence  the  graduates  of  such  schools  are  more 
fairly   remunerated   than   were  those  trained  in  the  old  way.     Normal  or 
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chers'  training  schools  are  designed  to  give  the  young  men  and  young 
men  of  the  country  practical  instruction  and  drill  In  practice- teaching 
ler  skilled  critics. 

To  provide  schools  in  which  those  who  contemplate  teaching  may  be 
Ined  in  practice- teaching,  as  well  as  given  instruction  in  theory,  should 
the  anxious  and  eager  purpose  of  the  state.  Since  the  law  now  requires 
Idren  to  attend  school,  the  people  may  demand  educated  teachers. 
Unfortunately  I  think  there  has  been  drawn  into  the  salary  discussion  the 
estion  of  more  normal  schools.  It  were  as  well  to  argue  that  the  building 
more  colleges,  academies  and  high  schools  which  furnish  four  times  as 
my  teachers,  will  lower  the  wages  as  to  contend  that  more  normal  schools 
U  not  aid  in  the  solving  of  this  problem.  The  diffasion  of  knowledge 
long  the  people  is  very  essential,  and  in  doing  this  the  trained  teacher  will 
fays  be  a  strong  factor.  It  may  be  that  Iowa  will  not  soon  have  another 
rmal  school  or  that  wages  will  soon  advance;  but  it  should  be  known  that 
ttes  wnich  have  from  four  to  sixteen  normal  schools  pay  from  ten  to  one 
indred  per  cent  higher  wages  than  Iowa. 

Can  the  state  afford  to  increase  the  wages  of  teachers?  The  answer  given 
11  depend  upon  one's  understanding  of  the  power  and  meaning  of  educa- 
n.  If  men  are  considered  educated  who  can  read  and  write  and  keep  the 
iplest  accounts,  the  negative  answer  will  be  given  by  those  who  levy  the 
'M  and  employ  the  teachers.  On  the  contrary  the  affirmative  answer  will 
given  by  those  who  have  grasped  the  true  meaning  of  education  as  enun- 
ted  by  a  distinguished  and  eloquent  American  educator  and  citizen. 
"I  comprehend  under  this  noble  word,  such  a  training  of  the  body  as 
il  build  it  up  with  robustness  and  vigor,  at  once  protecting  it  from  dis- 
e  and  enabling  it  to  act  formatively  upon  the  crude  substances  of  nature — 
nm  a  wilderness  ioto  cultiyated  fields,  forests  into  ships  or  quarries  and 
ir-pits  into  villages  apd  cities.  I  mean  also  to  include  such  a  cultivation 
the  intellect  as  shall  enable  it  to  discover  those  permanent  and  mighty 
rs  which  pervade  all  parts  of  the  created  universe,  whether  material  or 
ritual.  This  is  nceessary  because,  if  we  act  in  obedience  to  these  laws, 
the  restless  forces  of  Nature  become  our  auxiliaries  and  cheer  us  on  to 
tain  prosperity  and  triumph;  but  if  we  act  in  contravention  or  defiance  of 
m  laws,  then  Nature  resists,  thwarts,  baffles  us,  and  in  the  end  it  is  iust 
MTtain  that  she  will  overwhelm  us  with  ruin ,  as  it  is  that  God  is  stronger 
n  man.  And  finally,  by  the  term  education  I  mean  such  a  culture  of  our 
ral  affections  and  religious  susceptibilities  as,  in  the  course  of  Nature  and 
evidence,  shall  lead  to  a  subjection  or  conformity  of  all  our  appetites, 
pensities,  and  sentiments  to  the  will  of  Heaven." 

Whenever  the  citizenship  of  this  land  becomes  thoroughly  imbued  with 
idea  of  education,  the  salary  question— in  fact  the  whole  teacher  problem 
I  be  solved. 

In  the  meantime  I  am  convinced  that  higher  wages  must  be  paid .  Ninety- 
e  cents  and  five  mills,  the  amount  paid  in  1900- I90I,  for  each  working 
r  for  all  teachers  will  not  give  the  state  a  class  competent  to  teach  even 
elementary  principles  of  the  rudimentary  branches. 
As  we  have  grown  in  material  wealth  we  have  been  careful  to  keep  the 
r  of  teachers  down  and  to  crowd  them  into  the  background  more  and 
re  with  each  succeeding  year.     In  many  localities  it  is  now  a  most  diffl- 
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cult  thiog:  for  a  teacher  in  a  rural  community  to  obtain  a  comfortable  plan 
to  room  and  board .  Can  we  long  hope  to  retain  the  services  of  men  and 
women  of  exalted  ideas  in^  a  profession  which  brings  scarcely  a  living  undtf 
such  conditions?  The  answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  We  have  been  too 
long  content  to  pay  the  teachers  of  the  children  of  this  state  a  salary  iotnf- 
cient  to  buy  food  and  clothing  and  provide  shelter,  a  sum  not  equal  to  tint 
paid  the  farm  laborer  or  the  man  who  drives  the  grocer's  wagon.  Wbit 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  many  fold  in  farms  and  bank  stock,  and  fiil. 
to  give  his  sons  and  daughters  the  opportunity  only  presented  to  youth  to 
develop  manly  qualities  and  womanly  virtues  under  skilled  teachers?  White 
of  the  opinion  that  wages  must  be  increased ,  I  concede  that  some  teachen 
may  be  found  who  are  worth  no  more  than  the  compensation  now  given. 

My  opinion  based  upon  a  most  careful  examination  of  the  conditions  and 
laws  is  that  no  general  and  rapid  advance  in  wages  may  be  reasonably 
expected,  especially  in  rural  communities,  until  a  truer  and  more  just  cos- 
ception  of  the  teacher's  work,  duty  and  responsibility  is  had  by  the  people, 
or  wages  are  fixed  by  law. 

So  long  as  the  citizens  of  any  community  or  state  are  content  with  the  inex- 
perienced and  admittedly  incompetent  teachers,  wages  may  not  be  expected 
to  rise  very  perceptibly. 

Any  great  advance  made  effective  at  once  would  not  immediately  give 
to  the  sta^e  a  better  prepared  class  of  teachers.  While  thousands  now 
teaching  are  entitled  to  and  should  have  their  salaries  increased,  any  gen- 
eral advance  for  the  entire  body  should  be  fixed  at  a  future  date  The  en- 
actment of  a  law  in  Iowa  similar  to  that  in  Indiana,  which  provides  that  the 
daily  wages  of  teachers  shall  not  be  less  than  an  amount  determined  bf 
multiplying  two  and  one-half  cents  by  the  general  average  of  scholarship 
and  success  given  the  teacher  on  his  certificate  at  the  time  of  contracting, 
would  in  my  opinion  be  wise.  If  made  operative  a  year  or  two  after  pa^ 
sage,  young  men  and  young  women  could  prepare  for  teaching  with  a  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  the  salary  to  be  paid. 

EDUCATIONAL  BXHIBIT  AT  ST.    LOUIS. 

The  universal  exhibition  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis  in  1904  is  to  be  conducted 
on  purely  educational  lines.  The  influence  of  the  Columbian  Bxposltioo 
held  in  Chicago  a  decade  ago  is  still  felt  and  noted  in  the  schools  of  oar 
state.  The  general  assembly  has  made  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  suitable  display  of  our  resources.  I  am  creditably  informed  that 
the  commissioners  are  planning  an  exhibit  from  this  state  in  harmooy 
with  the  general  plans.  I  bespeak  for  the  commissioners  your  co-operatioo 
in  all  their  endeavors  to  make  Iowa's  exhibit  among  the  first.  Any  exertioo 
upon  our  part  will  be  so  much  seed  sown  which  in  good  time  will  briog 
fourth  bountiful  harvests.  Any  half -hearted  ness  on  our  part  may  mean  fail- 
ure and  in  turn  deepest  humility.  Iowa,  which  was  completely  within  the 
limits  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  should  endeavor  to  maintain  her  exalted 
position  in  the  sisterhood  of  states  at  the  coming  exposition. 
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IM   MBMORIAM. 

During  the  past  year  this  association  in  particular  and  the  teachers'  fra- 
gility in  general  have  been  called  to  mourn  the  death  of  two  of  its  former 
nesidents,  William  M.  Beardshear  and  William  Wilcox.  The  former  served 
n  1894  and  the  latter  in  1896. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  recount  their  many  manly  virtues.  This  has  already 
leen  done.  They  were  warm-hearted,  scholarly,  helpful,  active  members 
>f  this  body  and  the  memory  of  their  lives  and  works  ^ill  ever  be  a  pre- 
dovLs  legacy  of  influence. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  conclude  this,  my  fifth  annual  address,  as  an  officer  of  this  great  state 
irith  the  profound  impression  that  the  world  is  growing  steadily  better ;  and 
irith  the  l>elief  that  the  masses  are  possessed  of  more  of  the  finer  qualities  of 
ime  manhood  and  true  womanhood  than  ever  before.  It  is  my  firm  con- 
riction  if  the  world  depended  upon  the  students  of  the  high  school ,  or  the 
fonng  men  and  young  women  of  the  common  schools,  for  its  criminals, 
punblers,  burglars,  suicides,  corrupters  of  municipal  governments  and 
itate  legislatures,  that  the  days  of  the  millennium  would  be  hastened.  I 
ironld  urge  teachers  to  give  to  all  children  the  broader,  brighter,  happier 
lotlook.  To  teach  them  that  the  door  of  opportunity  is  still  open ;  that 
justice  is  one  of  the  divinest  attributes ;  that  hope  is  the  manna  that  feeds 
OS  in  our  extremities ;  that  the  weak  and  the  unfortunate  are  worthy  the  sym- 
pathy and  the  charity  of  the  strong  and  fortunate ;  and  that  the  hand  that 
snides  the  planets  in  their  courses  and  causes  the  lilies  to  bloom  and  the 
Bowers  to  send  forth  sweet  odors  cares  for  them. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF    HIGH    SCHOOL    BUILDING   AT 
GRINNELL,   IOWA.      ERECTED,   1908 


Length  of  building — 140  feet. 

Depth  of  building — 101  feet,  8  inches. 

Height  of  building— Three  stories,  including  ba49ement  whkh 
is  13-foot  ceiling. 

First  story  is  of  Bedford  stone  rock- faced. 

Second  and  third  story  of  finest  quality  steel  g^ay  preased 
brick. 

ROOMS 

An  assembly  room  and  study  hall,  seating  capaoity  290;  a 
large  basement  room  intended  for  manual  training,  ninetooi 
class  rooms,  one  large  lecture  room,  three  large  labontory 
rooms  for  science  with  a  private  laboratory  oS.  from  each  one, 
and  three  fine  office  rooms. 

Cost  of  building  and  equipment,  $50,000.00. 
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RECOGNITION  OF   COLLEGE  AND  NORMAL   SCHOOL  TRAINING 
IN  STATE  CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


GBORGB  H.    BBTTS,    MT.    VERNON. 


Examinations  to  determine  fitness  to  enter  the  calling  of  teaching  origi* 
nated  in  the  New  England  colonies  in  response  to  a  need  for  some  means  of 
shutting  out  the  incompetent,  and  thereby  protecting  at  once  the  children 
and  the  public  treasury.  Add  to  these  reasons  that  of  setting  a  standard oC 
scholastic  attainment,  and  the  consequent  elevation  of  the  profession,  vA 
we  have  the  reasons  for  requiring  examinations  of  teachers  today.  In  M 
far  as  examinations  minister  to  these  ends  they  are  to  be  defended  ;  failing 
in  these,  they  have  no  excuse  for  being.  Certification  of  teachers,  oris^ni- 
ting  as  it  did  in  the  period  of  extreme  decentralizatibn  in  our  school  system, 
has  been  the  function  at  different  times  of  the  district,  the  town  or  town' 
ship,  the  county,  and  the  state.  Indeed  in  some  localities  it  has  been  tbi 
function  of  all  these  at  the  same  time.  The  trend  at  the  present  time  is, 
wisely,  toward  state  certification.  The  certificate  issued  by  the  state,  ad* 
mitting  as  it  does  to  a  larger  number  of  schools  and  having  back  of  it  t 
higher  authority  than  the  others,  should  be  carefully  guarded  by  some  test 
which  will  reveal  the  applicant's  fitness  to  be  a  representative  of  the  stats 
in  our  public  schools. 

Fully  one-half  of  the  teachers  in  Iowa  schools  enter  the  work  witbont 
scholastic  or  professional  ideals  other  than  those  furnished  by  the  examint- 
tion  requirements.  No  discipline  has  been  required  of  them  more  8e?ere 
than  that  demanded  in  the  preparation  for  the  teachers'  examination.  The 
education  which  they  possess  is  no  different  in  either  amount  or  qaalitf 
from  that  of  any  intelligent  citizen  who  has  had  the  advantages  of  the  coo* 
mon  schools.  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  this  class,  before  thef 
can  be  given  a  certificate  by  the  state,  should  be  subjected  to  an  examina- 
tion, for  the  triple  purpose  mentioned  above,  the  protecting  alike  of  the 
child  and  the  public  treasury,  and  the  setting  of  a  professional  standard. 

Another  considerable  fraction  belong  to  the  class  of  those  who,  by  their 
own  efforts,  or  in  the  high  schools,  academies,  or  other  schools  of  various 
grades,  have  attained  a  relatively  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  scholarship* 
But  because  of  the  present  lack  of  uniformity  of  courses,  requirements,  and 
standards  of  scholarships  and  teaching  in  these  schools,  and  for  the  farthar 
reason  that  they  do  not  offer  any  adequate  instruction  in  psychology  and  tha 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  the  state  must  protect  its  certificate  by  con- 
fronting applicants  of  this  class  also  with  an  examination. 

There  is  another  and  all  too  small  class  whose  scholastic  and  professional 
attainments  are  considerably  above  those  po«8essed  by  the  other  two  daises. 
These  are  the  graduates  of  our  best  institutions  of  higher  learning— unlver 
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Kties,  colleges,  aad  normal  schools.  These  students  have  panned  all  the 
•ranches  required  by  the  state  and  its  examination  for  a  state  certificate 
ither  preparatory  to  entering  the  institution  of  higher  learning,  or  in  the 
oaroe  after  entrance,  and  hence  their  diplomas  of  graduation  represent 
all  three  or  four  years  of  study  in  advance  of  that  required  for  a  state  certifi- 
ate.  These  applicants  have  been  in  daily  association  with  efficient  facul- 
ies  for  several  years ,  and  have  daring  that  time  been  subjected  to  many 
ests  and  examinations  calculated  to  measure  both  their  scholastic  attain- 
nentsand  their  mental  grasp.  Nearly  every  branch  required  for  the  state 
:ertificate,  besides  being  offered  at  entrance  to  the  college  or  normal  school, 
las  been  pursued  in  the  course  after  entrance  by  the  applicant,  either  by 
^eating  the  same  branch  in  advanced  form,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  some 
tlated  study  directly  dependent  od  the  mastery  of  the  lower  branch, 
oraating  that  these  institutioos  maintain  a  high  standard  of  work  both  on 
icademic  and  professional  lines,  is  it  necessary  that  their  graduates  shall, 
n  common  with  the  first  two  classes  mentioned ,  be  required  to  take  an 
idditional  examination  before  the  state  is  warranted  in  giving  them  its 
iertificates  ?  If  the  conditions  supposed  below  should  obtain,  yes;  if  those 
onditions  do  not  obtain,  it  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  unwise. 

1.  //  ihe  state  is  able  to  maintain  a  higher  standard  academically  or  pro- 
mionaily  than  that  of  these  institutions  ^  then  the  state  manifestly  should 
wean  additional  examination.  But  no  well-informed  person  will  claim 
»r  a  moment  that  our  college  and  normal  school  courses  do  not  set  the 
andard  both  on  academic  and  professional  lines  clear  above  what  can  pos- 
bly  be  set  in  one  examination  by  an  examining  board. 

2 .  //  the  faculties  of  these  institutions  either  through  interest  in  their  own 
'uduaies  or  any  other  dtsquali/ieations ,  are  not  as  well  fitted  to  judge  on 
e  preparation  and  fitness  of  the  candidates  as  is  an  examining  boards  then 
e  siaie  should  examine  through  its  own  board.  But  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that 
terest  in  its  own  graduates  would  never  lead  an  institution  to  recommend  to 
e  state  for  a  cerrificate  those  who,  in  its  estimation  are  unworthy,  for  the 
iccess  of  its  graduates  is  the  success  of  an  institution,  and  their  failure  is 
(failure.  Further,  there  is  no  one  else  so  well  fitted  to  pass  upon  the 
lalifications  of  an  applicant  as  the  faculty  of  the  institution  where  he  has 
id  his  training.  While  the  examining  boards  have  been  highly  efficient  in 
iwa,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  faculties  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
aming  have  not  been  less  so.  Indeed,  a  perusal  of  the  names  of  those 
ho  have  served  the  board  as  readers  of  examination  papers  reveals  the  fact 
lat  these  faculties  figure  pretty  largely  on  the  real  examining  board  of  the 
ate.  And  at  times,  in  order  to  secure  variety  in  the  questions  for  the 
ate  examination,  the  instructors  in  the  different  institutions  have  been 
iked  to  furnish  lists  of  questions  for  use  by  the  board.  Thus  in  some  sense 
e  examinations  have  been  but  a  repetition  of  those  held  for  the  same  can- 
dates  daring  the  several  years  spent  in  the  college  or  the  normal  school , 
£ept  that  the  state  is  obliged  to  hold  its  examinations  under  far  less  favor- 
ile  conditions  for  determining  the  real  strength  of  the  candidate  than  when 
e  examination  is  held  in  connection  with  the  regular  work .  If  the  facul- 
!S  which  have  the  training  of  these  applicants  are  not  able  to  judge  their 
lalifications  in  classroom  work,  it  would  seem  hardly  worth  while  to  ask 
em  to  read  the  harried  answers  to  four  or  five  questions,  or  to  call  in  a 
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board  of  strangers  and  require  them  to  pass  judgment  after  the  applicant! 
have  graduated  from  college  or  normal  school.  The  natural  interpretatkn 
to  put  on  this  feature  of  certification  is  that  the  state  discredits  the  work  of 
these  institutions,  or  the  integrity  of  their  faculties. 

3.  //  it  should  appear  that  the  examination  required  by  the  state  has  Ik 
effect  of  raising  thf  professional  standard  of  the  teaching  force ^  then  itskouU 
surely  be  required.  But  the  probability  is  that  so  far  as  it  has  any  effect  oi 
the  standard  of  the  profession,  the  examination  tends  to  lower  rather  thai 
raise  it.  It  does  this  in  that  it  discourages  where  it  should  encourage  tin 
best  prepared  and  most  promising  candidates  who  seek  admission  into  tin 
calling— namely,  the  college  and  the  normal  school  graduate.  Quoting  one 
of  the  state  superintendents  whom  I  asked  for  an  opinion:  "So  great istln 
need  of  more  college  and  normal  school  graduates  in  the  teachers'  ranla 
that  I  think  we  should  offer  every  possible  inducement  to  graduates  to 
engage  in  the  work." 

4.  //  there  is  danger  of  teachers  who  have  graduated  from  higher ctmrstt 
of  study  attempting  to  teach  the  tower  branches  required  in  the  high  schools 
the  grades  without  having  an  adequate  knowledge  of  them^  then  it  is  well  t» 
require  an  examination  in  order  to  enforce  preparation  on  those  subjects  ei^ 
which  they  have  become  *  *  rusty,**  But  the  work  in  the  preparatory  scho^ 
is  better  now  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  both  in  the  grades  and  in  the  hi^ 
school,  and  it  is  constantly  improving  inefficiency.  Now  after  a  student 
has  once  passed  on  all  the  branches  of  the  state  certificate  either  as  adml'sioi 
subjects,  or  in  the  college  or  normal  school  course,  and  then  continued ii 
further  study  for  four  years  longer,  is  it  necessary  to  require  him  to  pas 
another  examination  in  these  branches  in  order  to  make  sure  that  he  will  not 
attempt  to  teach  them  without  knowing  them  ?  Or  would  it  l>e  sate  t» 
assume  that  the  zeal  in  scholarship  which  prompted  him  to  push  through  the 
years  of  advanced  study  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  remastery  of  the  ete- 
mentary  branches  as  they  are  needed?  Is  it  not  rather  the  attainments  in 
culture  and  mental  grasp  than  the  immediate  store  of  knowledge  that  counti. 
the  mental  assets  of  power  which  the  candidate  has  behind  him  rather  this 
the  small  change  of  facts  which  he  may  have  in  the  pockets  of  his  memory? 

5.  //  /Af  additional  examination  acts  as  a  safeguard  in  giving  us  teach- 
ers academically  and  professionally  fit^  so  that  boards  in  securing  a  teacher 
may  take  the  certificate  as  a  want  of  success ,  then  all  would  hail  the  examitt 
ation.  But  even  the  most  optimistic  of  us  would  hesitate  to  claim  this  much 
for  the  present  system .  The  president  of  a  leading  normal  school  expressed 
himself  as  follow:)  in  a  recent  letter:  '  *  The  present  state  certificate  is  no 
protection  worthy  the  name  to  the  people  or  to  the  school  board,  as  no  pe^ 
son  selecting  a  teacher  can  afford  to  take  these  licenses  as  evidence  of  suc- 
cess." The  state  certificate  at  best  stands  only  for  so  much  preparation  on 
the  academic  and  theoretical  side,  coupled  in  some  cases  with  a  modicum  of 
experience  which  is  attested  to  as  successful,  but  often  by  those  who  have  had 
no  adequate  opportunity  to  judge,  and  who  would  not  be  competent  jndgei 
if  they  had  the  opportunity.  Any  first  certificate  stands  only  for  so  much 
work  done,  not  for  what  the  holder  can  do.  This  last  is,  in  any  case,  a 
variable,  which  can  be  determined  by  experience  alone.  Then  why  should 
the  state  refuse  to  certify  what  it  knows  regarding  a  candidate,  namely,  that 
he  has  had  an  amount  of  academic  and  scholastic  training  certified  to  by  a 
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HMponsible  iastitntion,  which  warrants  his  begioning  the  work  of  teaching? 
i?bat  is  gained  by  leaving  this  to  the  county,  and  requiring  the  applicant  to 
>btain  from  the  county  superintendent  a  certificate  which  will  entitle  him  to 
teach  in  precisely  the  same  schools  that  he  might  enter  if  he  held  a  state 
sertificate?  What  is  gained  by  shifting  the  responsibility?  What  is  there 
tacred  about  a  state  certificate  which  is  not  about  a  county  certificate?  If  it 
is  argued  that  the  professional  aspect  of  the  state  certificate  must  be  pro- 
teted,  then  the  reply  must  be  as  before  stated,  that  the  state  certificate 
■raed  to  the  college  or  normal  school  graduate  on  examination  today  points 
Mily  to  the  past,  and  not  to  the  future,  and  hence  has  no  really  professional 
imptct  to  be  protected .  But  in  any  case  all  this  phase  of  the  objection  can 
be  covered  by  the  state's  having  a  second  certificate  or  diploma  as  it  has  at 
present  which  will  be  granted  only  on  proof  of  continued  success  testified  to 
yy  some  competent  and  trustworthy  authority. 

6.  //  f/  is  true  that  all  who  wish  a  state  certificate  should  be  served  alike 
's  the  matter  of  the  examination  in  order  to  be  fair,  then  there  might  stiil  be 
III  argument  for  making  it  general.  But  it  is  an  altogether  illogical  assump- 
ion  that  impartiality  consists  in  compelling  all  who  wish  to  enter  the  calling 
tf  teaching  to  pass  through  the  same  gateway,— that  of  a  special  ex- 
unination  before  an  examining  board.  There  is  no  fundamental  reason 
rby  the  fit  and  the  unfit,  the  trained  and  the  untrained,  the  product  of 
Ural  and  village  school ,  and  of  college  and  normal  school  should  be  made 

0  answer  the  same  examination  questions  and  then  be  accredited  to  each  in 
he  same  schools.  Fearing  that  the  unfit  will  enter  the  calling  through  the 
toors  of  our  best  institutions  of  higher  learning,  legislation  has  interposed 
be  flimsy  barrier  of  a  special  examination.  Not  trusting  the  faculties  and 
oiiries  of  study  of  these  institutions,  a  board  of  strangers  is  called  in  to 
lASS  on  the  fitness  of  the  candidate.  In  other  words,  we  seem  to  be  e  ther 
rorshipping  a  fetish,  or  to  be  chained  by  tradition  or  circumstances  to  an 
mnecessary,  cumbersome,  undesirable,  inefficient,  and  annoying  method 
»f  admitting  the  most  promising  of  our  candidates  into  the  teaching  profes- 
ion. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  all  this  is  a  trivial  matter  at  best ,  and  that  the 
rell  prepared  college  or  normal  school  graduate  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
xaminations,  it  being  only  the  weak  who  will  shrink  from  them.  This  is, 
lowever,  hardly  a  fair  putting  of  the  case.  If  it  were  possible  to  so  arrange 
m  examination  as  to  give  an  absolutely  fair  test  of  the  candidate's  scholar- 
hip  and  ability,  then  there  would  be  some  foundation  for  this  assumption. 
lut  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  give  any  adequate  test  of  either  under  the 
iresent  arrangement,  which  requires  candidates  to  write  on  seventeen 
»ranches  in  two  days,  answering  four  or  five  set  questions  on  each,  a  failure 
»n  one  question  constituting  a  failure  on  the  branch .  Granting  that  the  ques- 
Ions  are  wisely  framed,  the  necessary  limitations  in  scope  and  time  allowed 
ender  the  inefficiency  of  such  a  method  too  obvious  to  require  discussion. 
(aid  a  noted  professor  of  education  in  a  recent  letter  on  this  question,  * '  It 

1  not  80  much  the  fact  of  the  examination  as  the  limitation  of  the  examina- 
ion  to  which  I  object." 

Of  course  the  limitations  mentioned  are  in  great  degree  inherent  in  the 
fstem  and  cannot  be  avoided,  and  they  fall  alike  on  all  who  take  the  exam- 
lAtion,  both  the  graduate  and  the  non-graduate.    There  is  this  condition. 
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however,   which   makes  it  rather  harder   for  the  graduate  who  has  just 
finished  school  than  for  other  candidates.     He  has  come  from  advanced 
studies  which  have  fully  occupied  his  time  and  attention,  and  not  allowed 
time  for  review  on  the  branches  of  the  examination.     They  usually  come 
not  only  from  a  study  of  the  branches,  but  a  special  cramming  for  this  oc- 
casion which  has  often  extended  over  weeks.     It  is  said,  let  the  college  aod 
normal  school  graduate  wait  for  his  certificate  from  the  state  until  he  bis 
had  time  to  review,  and  in  the  meantime  secure  one  from  the  county  snper- 
intendent  which  will  serve  him  temporarily.     But  just  here  is  where  the 
greatest  mistake  is  made.     We  make  it  as  hard  as  possible    instead  of  as 
easy  as  possible,  for  our  best  material  to  enter  the  profession.     The  time 
when  the  young  graduate  of  the  college  or  the  normal  school  most  needs 
consideration  is  when  he  is  first  seeking  to  enter  the  calling.     When  be  is 
applying  for  his  first  position ,  the  guarantee  of  his  scholastic  and  profes- 
sional equipment  vouched  for  by  some  authority  which  will  command  re- 
spect will  be  worth  more  to  him  than  it  will  ever  be  later.     Here  is  where 
he  needs  some  recognition  for  the  years  he  has  spent  in  advanced  study, 
and  something  tangible  to  show  for  it  when  he  seeks  a  position.     This  cer- 
tificate need  not  be,  and   should  not  be,  the  highest  grade  given  by  the 
state,  but  it  should  free  him  from  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  asking i 
certificate  from  a  county  superintendent,  often  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
place  he  resides  when  he  secures  his  position.  Some  county  superintendentt 
take  the  liberty,  it  is  true,  to  grant  a  certificate  on  the  basis  of  the  college 
or  normal  school  diploma,  but  these  officers  have  no  more  warrant  for  doing 
this  than  has  the  state,  and  have  far  less  adequate  facilities  for  knowing  the 
worth  of  the  diploma  presented  by  the  applicant. 

A  number  of  years  a^o  a  reform  movement  was  initiated  in  the  state  by 
graoting  state  certificates  to  all  graduates  of  the  state  normal  after  they  bad 
taught  successfully  for  thirty-six  weeks,  and  a  life  diploma  after  fiveyear^ 
of  successful  experience.  This  plan  looked  so  reasonable  and  worked  so 
well  that  other  schools  in  the  state,  and  particularly  the  colleges  which  were 
offering  standard  courses  in  psychology  and  pedagogy,  thinking  that  tbey 
also  deserved  recognition,  desired  a  similar  measure  to  include  them  as  welt. 
Then  followed  a  clash  of  the  different  educational  interests  of  the  state,  some 
schools  not  wishing  to  have  such  a  privilege  extended,  and  others  willing  to 
have  it  extended  if  the  extension  included  them  as  well,  otherwise  not. 
When  legislation  was  proposed  in  the  assembly  of  the  state,  rival  educational 
interests  became  so  insistent  that  the  legislators  despaired  of  bringing  order 
out  of  chaos  and,  unwilling  to  offend  by  advanced  legislation  or  yet  by  leav- 
ing things  as  they  were,  they  solved  the  matter  by  repealing  the  law  then  in 
force,  and  requiring  an  examination  of  all  applicants  for  a  state  certificate. 
Thus  the  foundation  that  had  been  fifteen  years  in  laying  was  dertiuyed 
without  the  superstructure  ever  having  been  reared  upon  it.  Iowa's  forty- 
four  colleges  and  normal  schools  have  proved  too  much  for  her  educational 
interests. 

Under  the  present  law  in  Iowa  allowing  the  state  to  certificate  teachers, 
the  state  certificate  was  provided  for  in  1882,  and  in  the  twenty-two  years 
intervening  3,755  certificates  have  been  issued;  the  diploma  was  first  issued 
in  1886,  and  since  then  356  have  been  granted;  primary  state  ceriiHcain 
were  first  granted  in  1898,  and  473  have  been  issued;  special  certificates  were 
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first  issued  in  1900.  only  eight  having  been  granted.  In  all,  the  state  has  issued 
4,592  of  these  certificates  on  its  own  authority,  from  a  fourth  to  a  fifth  of  the 
nnmber  of  teachers  required  by  our  schools  at  one  time  at  the  present.  The 
ntimber  of  these  certificates  in  force  on  September  30,  1903,  was  as  follows: 
State  certificates  1,771,  diplomas  356,  primary  certificates  428,  making  a  total 
of  2,555,  «r  from  a  seventh  to  an  eighth  of  the  teachers  now  in  our  schools. 
From  these  numbers  it  will  be  seen  that  the  state  has  not  gone  excessively 
into  the  certificate  business  as  yet.  Further,  the  state  superintendent's 
forthcoming  biennial  report  will  show  that  there  was  a  falling  off  of  1 22  in  the 
nnmber  of  state  certificates  issued  in  the  biennial  period  closing  September 
30, 1903  as  compare  i  with  the  biennial  period  just  preceding,  a  loss  of  over 
15  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  there  was  a  falling  off  of  80  per  cent 
'  in  the  state  diplomas,  and  a  gain  of  7  per  cent  in  the  primary  certificates,  or 
a  loss  of  14  per  cent  on  the  three  classes  combined.  On  the  state  certificate 
and  the  diploma  alone,  the  falling  off  is  something  over  21  per  cent. 

The  financial  feature  concerned  in  these  certificates,  though  small,  may 
be  worthy  of  notice.     Up  to  September  30,  1901,  under  the  present  law  the 
teachers  of  the  state  had  paid  in  fees  for  the  different  certificates  $12,479, 
while  the  expenses  of  the  examining  board  connected  with  the  work  had  been 
$8,928.     This  leaves  a  profit  of  $3,551,  or  28  per  cent  of  all  moneys  paid  in 
by  the  teachers.     This  means  that  the  state,  which  has  an  overflowing  treas- 
ury, which  is  proud  of  furnishing  free  education  to  all  the  youth  within  its 
borders,  and  which  is  drifting  toward  free  text- books  as  well,  is  still  willing 
to  make  a  profit  off  of  the  most  poorly  paid  of  its  servants,  and  this  in  a 
line  where  every  encouragement  should  be  held  out  for  the  worthy  to  enter 
the  calling.     Be  it  further  said  that  the  men  and  the  women  who  haveseived 
on  the  examining  board  have  worked  almost  without  pay,  so  it  is  the  state 
and  not  the  examining  board  which  has  been  making  the  profit. 

After  this  brief  survey  of  the  conditions  in  lo^a,  it  is  instructive  to  note 
the  conditions  in  some  of  the  other  states . 

Graduates  of  the  Wisconsin  state  university  and  state  normal  schools,  or 
of  other  schools  of  like  grade,  either  in  or  outside  of  the  state,  are  issued  a 
q>ecial  license  for  two  years,  after  the  expiration  of  which  the  holder  may 
apply  for  a  life  certificate,  which  is  granted  him  on  proper  evidence  of  his 
success  in  teaching,  without  further  examination. 

In  New  York,  students  entering  the  normal  schools  must  be  from  accred- 
ited high  schools  or  pass  an  entrance  examination.  No  further  exammation 
than  that  required  in  the  normal  course  is  required  for  state  certification. 
College  graduates  from  approved  institutions  which  have  requisite  courses  in 
psychology  and  pedagogy  are  granted  a  three-year  certificate  without  exam- 
ination, this  being  renewed  on  proof  of  professional  success. 

New  Jersey  gprants  ten-year  certificates  to  nornral  school  graduates,  with- 
out examination,  with  the  privilege  of  applying  for  a  life  certificate  after  the 
expiration  of  two  years.  College  diplomas  are  accepted  for  all  the  required 
branches  they  cover. 

Massachusetts  does  not  have  state  certification  as  a  system,  but  is  now 
looking  toward  that  plan,  giving  her  first  state  examinations  on  the  25th  and 
26th  of  September.  The  examination  is  by  towns,  and  each  board  is 
allowed  to  accept  a  normal  school  diploma  in  lieu  of  an  examination.  I 
quote  the  following  from  a  letter  from  John  T.  Prince,  agent  of  the  board 
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• 
of  education  of  Massachusetts:  "A  recognition  of  the  normal  school 
diploma  by  the  state  as  final  evidence  of  fitness  to  teach  in  the  elementiiy 
schools  seems  right.  It  would  also  8eem  ri^ht  for  the  state  to  give  the  mim 
recognition  to  a  college  diploma,  provided  the  college  coarse  covered  a  fnll 
year  of  professional  training.  In  the  case  of  such  a  diploma,  it  onght  not, 
of  course,  to  limit  its  operation  to  elementary  schools  as  a  norxAd  school 
diploma  may." 

Colorado  gives  certificates  on  her  own  normal  school  diploma,  and  all 
districts  of  the  first  class  (over  1,000  children  of  school  age),  may  pro- 
vide for  their  own  examinations,  and  these  usually  accept  college  and  ]lo^ 
mal  school  diplomas  for  examination  when  the  candidates  are  to  teach  in  the 
high  schools. 

South  Dakota  gives  certificates  to  graduates  of  her  own  university  tsd 
normal  school,  and  also  to  graduates  of  other  standard  colleges  in  or  ontade 
of  the  state  if  they  have  had  courses  in  pedagogy  approved  by  the  sttte 
superintendent. 

North  Dakota  gives  state  certificates  to  graduates  of  her  state  normil 
school  on  graduation,  and  to  those  of  other  normal  schools  on  proof  of  tuo 
years  of  successful  teaching  experience.  She  gives  a  professional  certifictte 
to  graduates  of  reputable  colleges  and  universities  on  proof  of  five  years*  ex- 
perience if  these  institutions  are  without  the  state,  or  with  three  years'  expe- 
rience in  case  of  her  own  colleges. 

Indiana  state  normal  graduates  are  given  life  certificates  on  proof  of  tiro 
years  of  successful  experience  after  graduation.  Graduates  of  other  initi- 
tutions  of  higher  learning  must  pass  examination  in  a  few  subjects  pertain* 
ing  to  the  professional  side  of  the  work. 

Minnesota  issues  certificates  to  graduates  of  universities,  colleges  and 
normal  schools  which  maintain  as  high  a  grade  of  work  as  the  advanced 
course  in  her  own  normal  schools,  providing  the  applicants  furnish  proof  of 
adequate  teaching  experience.  A  temporary  permit  is  given  upon  gradoi* 
tion  without  experience.  Superintendent  Olsen  expresses  himself  as  in  favor 
of  state  reciprocity  on  the  question  of  state  certificates. 

Rhode  Island  gives  state  certificates  to  graduates  of  such  institutions  of 
higher  learning  as  are  approved  by  a  state  board  of  education. 

Kansas  has  practically  the  same  plan  as  Rhode  Island. 

Vermont  issued  state  certificates  to  graduates  of  her  state  normal  schooli 
and  to  graduates  of  such  other  institutions  as  are  approved  by  a  state  board 
of  education. 

Nebraska  grants  state  certificates  to  graduates  of  colleges  and  nonntl 
schools  on  proof  of  successful  teaching  experience.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  institution  shall  be  within  the  state,  but  the  teaching  must  be. 

Michigan  has  just  put  the  whole  question  of  the  certification  of  nonnal 
school  graduates  into  the  hands  of  a  sta^e  board  of  education.  Saperio- 
tendent  Fall  encloses  the  copy  of  a  bill  which  failed  to  pass  their  last  legis- 
lature, but  on  which  he  says  the  board  will  base  their  action.  This  bill 
contemplates  certification  of  normal  school  graduates  without  examination. 
Michigan  already  has  a  law  which  provides  for  a  like  certification  of  univer- 
sity and  college  graduates  on  proof  of  successful  teaching  experience. 

California  issues  a  list  of  accredited  schools  to  whose  graduates  she  will 
grant  state  certificates  without  examination,  admitting  them  to  teach  in 
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Khools  of  certain  grades  in  California.  Thas  the  graduates  of  our  own 
normal  school  are  given  certificates  to  teach  in  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
rtito. 

Illinois,  Ohio  and  Connecticut  issue  state  certificates  only  on  ezamina- 
tkm,  although  Connecticut  is  soon  to  modify  her  plan . 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  statements  that  graduates  from  Iowa  institu' 
tkniBcan  receive  much  better  recognition  away  from  home  than  at  home. 
<vndnates  of  our  colleges  can  go  into  the  high  schools  of  Minnesota  upon  a 
state  license  and  begin  teaching  without  examination,  and  receive  a  perma- 
leot  certificate  upon  experimental  proof  of  professional  success.  Graduates 
of  our  state  normal  can  go  into  any  of  the  common  schools  of  California 
irithont  examination,  but  they  caxraot  enter  the  rural  schools  even  of  Iowa 
with  any  such  immunity.  And  what  is  true  of  conditions  in  these  states  is 
tne  in  many  others  of  similar  rank  educationally.  And  no  matter  how 
loyal  we  may  be  to  our  own  state,  we  can  hardly  claim  that  Iowa  leads  her 
oeiglibor  states  in  her  requirements  of  her  teachers.  Indeed  it  is  rather  a 
ferioos  commentary  on  the  educational  status  of  Iowa  that  we  so  often  hear 
flie  complaint  that  we  train  up  so  many  efficient  men  in  our  schools,  and 
tken  lose  them  to  other  states. 

It  is  not  the  claim  of  this  paper  that  state  certification  of  college  and  nor- 
mal school  graduates  without  examination  would  be  a  panacea  for  our 
odocational  ills,  but  only  that  it  would  be  one  step  in  the  right  direction, 
towa  has  a  university,  a  normal  school,  and  colleges  which  rank  favorably 
with  like  institutions  throughout  the  country,  and  these  have  a  clientage 
woich  can  be  excelled  in  no  state  or  country  in  the  world.  With  these  facts 
in  her  favor,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  she  should  not  profit  by 
the  example  of  so  many  of  her  sister  states,  and  devise  some  safe  and  fair 
iystem  by  which  these  institutions  might  receive  recojj^nition  of  their  efficient 
work  in  training  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  commonwealth,  and  by 
which  the  teachers  who  have  had  the  best  training  the  state  affords  should 
Kceivelike  recognition  for  their  ambition  and  attainments. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  hazardous  to  undertake  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
<0]iditions  or  organization  under  which  certificates  should  be  granted  as  I 
haye  suggested  There  are  a  few  general  principles,  however,  which  seem 
to  underlie  the  plan  followed  in  the  various  states  which  I  have  cited .  I 
^ve  gathered  those  principles  together  into  a  few  conclusions  which  follow: 

I.  If  the  state  is  to  stand  responsible  for  the  certification  of  teachers 
without  examination  on  the  recommendation  of  institutions  of  learning,  it 
innstbave  some  means  of  satisfying  itself  of  the  courses  offered  and  the  in- 
<^ction  given  in  these  institutions.  This  renders  necessary  some  authority 
^Q  the  state,  presumably  a  state  board,  which  has  power  to  inspect  and 
accredit  such  institutions  as  meet  the  requirements.  This  board  must  have 
^^0  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  institutions  which  wish  to  be  accredited. 
^^  state  university  and  the  state  normal  school  furnish  such  criterion, 
'ostittttions  which  are  to  be  accredited  must  offer  work  equal  in  quality  with 
^^^^  schools,  the  minimum  quantity  to  be  determined  by  legislation  or  by 
^  board,  but  should  include  as  a  minimum  requirement  one  full  year  each 
^^  psychology  and  pedagogy  four  or  five  days  a  week.  Institutions  whose 
^^k  is  of  high  quality,  but  lacking  in  pedagogical  lines  may  be  put  on  a 
l^ttially  accredited  list,  and  the  diplomas  of  their  graduates  be  accepted  in 
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lieu  of  the  examination  in  so  far  as  they  oov^r  the  required  branches,  ex- 
amination being  required  in  other  branches. 

2.  The  state  board  should  issue  certificates  to  graduates  of  these  msti- 
tutions  as  provided  above  upon  presentation  of  a  diploma  from  said  institu- 
tions, provided  that  the  diploma  is  accompanied  by  a  recommendation  from 
the  president,  the  department  of  education,  or  some  other  responsible  au- 
thority of  the  institution  commending  the  holder  as  worthy  to  enter  upon 
the  work  of  instructing  our  youth.  This  statement  should  refer  to  the  char- 
acter, general  ability  and  the  course  pursued  by  the  applicant. 

3.  State  certificates  may  be  of  the  following  classes :  (a)  The  general 
state  certificate,  covering  the  usual  school  branches;  (b)  the  special  state 
certificate,  covering  music,  drawing,  manual  training,  the  foreign  languages, 
etc.;  (c)  the  primary  state  certificate,  covering  the  work  of  the  elementary 
grades,  and  (d)  the  state  diploma,  which  should  be  for  life,  and  shonld  be 
granted  only  for  professional  success  in  actual  school  work.  The  diploma 
should  follow  only  the  highest  grade  of  state  certificate,  and  should  come 
without  additional  examination.  All  these  certificates  except  the  diploma 
should  first  be  issued  for  short  terms,  and  should  be  renewed  only  upon  ap- 
plication accompanied  by  proof  of  success  in  teaching. 

4.  The  general  state  certificate  should  be  of  two  grades,  first  and  second. 
The  first  grade  should  be  issued  only  upon  college  gra  duation  or  its  equiva- 
lent, and  should  admit  to  teach  in  any  public  school  of  the  state.  The 
second  grade  should  be  issued  to  graduates  of  accredited  institutions  below 
college  grade,  and  should  admit  to  teach  in  all  the  common  schools  of  the 
state,  and  in  high  schools  which  offer  a  two  or  three  years'  course. 

5.  All  these  certificates  should  be  issued  by  the  state  free  of  charge,  but 
if  this  is  not  feasible,  the  funds  now  used  in  holding  examinations  and  grad- 
ing manuscripts  should  be  used  by  the  s  ate  board  in  inspecting  and  accred- 
iting schools  and  in  looking  up  the  success  of  those  who  are  seeking 
advancement  in  certification.  In  order  that  these  lines  of  work  may  be  soc- 
cessfully  carried  on,  the  board  should  be  provided  with  a  salaried  secretarji 
who  should  be  a  practical  school  man  of  high  attainments  and  broad  pro- 
fessional training,  and  should  give  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  board. 

If  it  be  said  that  these  conditions  could  not  be  realized  in  Iowa,  eves 
granting  their  desirability,  the  answer  is  that  they  are  realized  in  many 
states  where  conditions  are  no  more  favorable  to  their  realization  than  they 
are  in  Iowa.  If  it  be  said  that  Iowa  has  too  many  diverse  educational  inter- 
ests to  permit  such  a  plan  to  work,  the  aoswer  again  must  be  that  many  of 
the  states  already  using  such  a  plan  have  educational  interests  almost  if  not 
quite  as  diverse  as  those  in  Iowa.  Are  not  the  educational  institutions  of 
Iowa  great  enough  and  magnanimous  enough  that  the  educational  interests 
of  the  whole  state  may  be  allowed  to  triumph?    I  believe  they  are. 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 


A.    L.    WRIGHT,  M.    D.  ,    CARROLL. 


In  the  brief  time  allotted  me  to  discuss  some  of  the  sanitary  problems 
presented  in  the  interest  of  better  schools  and  a  higher  intellectuality,  you 
mnst  not  expect  me  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  thought  along  these  lines. 
Nor  can  I  present  for  consideration  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  sanitary 
lefects  in  the  location  of  our  school  buildings,  their  construction,  the  short- 
x>ming8  in  the  method  of  heating,  lighting  and  ventilating  the  same.  Nor 
»n  1  discuss  all  phases  of  the  intellectual  side  of  the  mental  development  of 
be  untrained  and  untutored  charge  that  is  turned  over  to  you  in  its  early 
Dfancy,  in  fact  before  it  has  shed  its  swaddling  clothes.  This  question  is  a 
Astone.  In  order  that  I  might  do  it  justice  would  require  the  '  'encyclopedic 
lind  of  a  chancellor."  The  subject  is  of  such  importance  that  I  shall  de- 
)te  a  considerable  part  of  my  paper  to  the  consideration  of  the  necessity  of 
sound  body  to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  mind.  Without  the  one  the  other 
msot  possibly  exist.  *  *To  turn  out  of  school  on  the  day  of  graduation  an 
tellectual  giant,  and  call  such  a  man  or  woman,  was  an  absurdity.'* 

The  little  one  whose  mind  is  in  the  formative  stage  has  as  yet  hardly 
ken  shape.  The  nerve  elements  that  enter  into  the  essential  parts  of  the 
ain  of  the  future  intellectual  giant  are  not  acquainted  with  the  function  or 
pacity  of  the  nerve ^ells  next  door.  This  little  craft  must  be  thoughtfully 
loted  through  the  shoals  to  the  open  sea,  the  better  to  enable  him  to  meet 
id  surmount  the  obstacles  encountered  all  through  the  voyage  of  life, 
ifficulties  are  encountered  all  along  the  line.  At  the  onset  they  seem 
isnperable  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  child's  mind  to  grasp  and  compre- 
endthe  same.  This  of  necessity  is  part  of  the  school  curriculum.  It  is 
)oi  for  the  youthful  brain  to  feed  upon,  and  as  assimilation  progresses  the 
rain  assumes  a  more  concrete  form .  The  inability  to  carefully  consider 
Qd  analyze  gradually  increases  until  the  different  problems  of  life  '*melt 
way  as  the  morning  dew  before  the  rising  sun . " 

It  is  for  the  porpoee  of  better  equipping  our  embryotic  men  and  women 
^ the  trials  of  life,  the  making  of  better  citizens,  and  to  enable  them  to  do 
'^BMthing  for  themselves  and  thos3  who  may  be  dependent  upon  them,  that 
^t  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in  building  and  equipping  our  public 
^hools  that  the  child  might  and  should  be  properly  trained,  so  as  to  know 
ow  to  use  that  which  has  been  given  him  and  not  be  as— 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian ;  whose  untutored  mind 
Sew  Qod  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  winds : 

His  Bonl  proud  science  never  taught  to  straj, 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  wa  j. 

This  little  miod  must  have  a  strong  and  healthy  body  as  well  as  environ- 
mt  both  in  the  school  and  at  home  that  contributes  to  the  same  end  in 
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order  to  accomplish  good  resnlts.  Science  teaches  ns  that  the  mind  and  bo 
are  inseparable.  That  if  the  organism  is  overworked  the  mind  respoc 
with  great  difficulty.  The  fatigue  may  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  cansi 
complete  suspension  of  all  mental  operations.  As  related  by  '*Sir  Hei 
Holland  who  states  that  on  one  occasion  he  descended  on  the  same  day  t 
deep  mines  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  remaining  s)me  hours  in  each.  In  t 
second  mine  he  was  so  exhausted  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  that  his  mem( 
utterly  failed  him,  he  could  not  recollect  one  single  word.  He  recovei 
fully  after  partaking  of  food  and  wine . ' '  This  experience  emphasizes  the  i 
portance  of  not  exhausting  the  economy  to  the  extent  of  producing 
complete  suspension  of  function.  However,  I  suspect  that  much  of 
Henry's  fatigue  was  due  to  his  long  confinement  in  an  atmosphere  s 
charged  with  noxious  gases,  and  not  to  muscular  exhaustion  alone.  Tlie 
fluence  of  environment  upon  an  active  and  vigorous  mind  cannot  be  ov 
estimated.  To  illustrate;  there  is  not  a  teacher  present  who  has  not  m 
thaa  once  experienced  great  difficulty  in  effecting  concentration  of  the  chil 
attention  and  thought  when  bodily  weary.  The  same  difficulty  has  of 
been  noted  when  the  child  has  been  subjected  a  long  time  tothepe] 
cious  influence  of  inhalation  intoxication  as  when  confined  in  anatmospfa 
surcharged  with  carbon  dioxide  and  other  exhalation  impurities. 

The  child  is  full  of  life  and  energy  if  in  good  health,  he  is  bubbling o 
with  mirth  and  fun  unless  his  activity  is  shackled  by  disease  or  unsanit 
surroundings.  His  capacity  for  work  is  unlimited,  and  he  Ls  perfectly  ? 
ing  to  do  it  if  kept  busy  and  has  some  definite  object  in  view.  The  chil 
not  materially  different  from  the  adult,  he  expects  results  and  must  fa 
them . 

I  have  heard  much  twaddle  about  the  injury  done  to  children  by 
methods  in  vogue  at  the  present  time  in  our  public  schools,  that  of  o 
crowding  or  cramming  the  child.  Too  many  studies,  too  close  applicati 
trying  to  teach  the  child  in  one  year  what  formerly  required  two.  Nowtl 
teachers,  this  is  all  bosh.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  child  was  ever  hurt 
study. 

No  one  ever  died  at  the  top  first.     I  have  repeatedly  asked  physicians  w 
making  general  statements  to  be  specific  and  not  in  a  single  instance  cc 
they.     Essayists  have  depreciated  the  curriculum  of  our  public  schools 
colleges  but  when  asked  to  put  their  finger  on  a  single  instance  where  st 
alone  has  done  harm  have  utterly  failed.     Within  a  year  I  was  called  to 
one  of  the  brightest  pupils  in  our  school.     She  was  suffering  from  h( 
ache,  dizziness,  even  to  fainting  while  at  her  studies.     Her  appetite 
poor,  she  was  pale  and  anaemic,  had  lost  flesh,  felt  tired  and  uneqna 
her  task,  was  nervous  and  irritable,  apprehensive  lest  her  parents  wc 
take  her  from  school,  and  cause  her  to  drop  behind  her  class.     This  g 
condition  was  due  to  the  great  amount  of  work  exacted  from  her  in  scb< 
so  her  father  informed  me.     An  examination  revealed  that  the  child 
suffering  from  an  error  in  refraction.     A  properly  adjusted  glass  remo 
entirely  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  modern  course  of  study.     Such  a 
could  be  multiplied  without  number,  but  I  will  not  burden  you.     Thep 
I  wish  to  emphasize  is   that   ' '  study  is  like  the  heaven's   glorious  si 
strengthens  and  beautifies  everything  that  comes  in  contact  with  it.    St 
develops  the  brain  and  mind  and  rounds  out  into  a  symmetrical  whole 
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Intellectaality  of  the  individnal  the  same  as  physical  culture  develops  and 
symmetrizes  the  body.  It  is  unsanitary  environment  and  hereditary  defects 
that  give  rise  to  all  of  the  trouble  attributed  to  overstud/.  Excessive  hours 
in  the  schoolroom,  improper  ventilation,  a  diet  that  is  inadequate,  an  in- 
sifficient  amount  of  outdoor  exercise,  a  lack  of  personal  hygiene,  being 
poorly  clad,  all  contribute  toward  results  that  will  ultimately  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  overstudy  if  not  corrected.  If  the  few  sanitary  laws  with  which  all 
are  familiar  are  ignored  disastrous  consequences  will  come  sooner  or  later. 
If  the  dictates  of  common  sense  are  followed  no  amount  of  study  will  ever 
cause  an  individual  to  break  at  the  top  first.  It  is  misdirected  work  and 
ansanitary  surroundings  that  produces  the  poor  student  and  causes  the 
health  of  others  to  give  way . 

The  physical  welfare  of  the  children  in  our  public  schools  is  as  a  rule 
neglected.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  rural  districts.  Much  more  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  manual  training  and  physical  culture.  Only  today  I 
was  consulted  by  a  lad  of  fifteen  whose  chest  is  as  badly  warped  by  rapid 
gfrowtb,  faulty  position  in  school,  and  neglect,  as  an  oak  board  exposed  to 
the  elements.  Harm  can  come  from  overtraining  quite  as  well  as  from  neg- 
ectoftbe  same,  and  all  laid  at  the  door  of  overstudy.  The  development 
)f  the  muscular  system  at  the  expense  or  neglect  of  the  nervous,  circulatory, 
ligestive  and  other  systems  of  the  body  is  as  disastrous  as  requiring  con- 
)tant  application  to  books.  Overtraining  of  any  one  of  the  anatomical 
ystemsof  the  body  is  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  Scholars  should  not  be 
permitted  to  engage  in  athletic  sport  until  a  physical  examination  has  oeen 
nade.  An  injustice  would  be  done  a  boy  to  permit  him  to  enter  a  severe 
•hysical  contest  when  suffering  from  an  organic  heart  lesion,  oracommenc- 
ng  tuberculosis  might  l>e  followed  by  hemorrhage.  Athletes  are  always 
hort  lived.  Prize  fighteri  never  live  to  a  ripe  old  age  for  the  simple  reason 
ra  do  not  have  the  symmetrical  man,  his  muscular  system  is  developed  at 
be  expense  of  all  else.  With  proper  physical  training  given  daily,  com- 
aendng  when  the  child  first  enters  school  and  continuing  until  graduation , 
lie  result  would  be  so  startling  in  a  few  years  that  all  would  be  surprised. 

The  ancient  Spartans  were  so  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  importance  of 
'hysical  training  as  being  the  mainstay  of  their  tribal  supremacy  that  they 
ttnmed  entire  charge  of  the  young  at  seven  years.  The  father  of  every  new 
on  babe  was  required  to  take  the  child  before  a  tribunal  consisting  of  some 
f  the  elders  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  child  belonged  that  they  might  pass 
Bdgment  after  carefully  viewing  it.  If  it  were  stout  and  well  formed  they 
:ave  general  orders  for  rearing,  but  if  puny  and  ill  shaped  they  gave  orders 
i>r  its  disposal,  thinking  that  the  best  interest  of  the  child  itself  and  the 
ribe  would  l>e  subserved  if  it  were  destroyed.  Every  precaution  was  taken 
fonj  birth  to  adolescence  to  produce  a  perfect  physical  being.  As  contrib- 
^g toward  this  end  they  bathed  their  children  with  wine,  believing  that 
•  wonld  improve  the  physique,  make  it  healthy  and  strong.  There  was 
'^another  tradition  among  the  Spartan  women,  that  epileptics  and  weakly 
^drea,  would  waste  away  and  die  with  this  treatment.  As  the  children 
^'^oldA'  they  were  enrolled  in  classes,  for  the  purpose  of  physical  train- 
's* While  reading  and  writing  was  taught  a  greater  part  of  the  education 
^  directed  toward  the  physical  well  being  of  the  child .  As  a  result  of  this 
^nous  training  the  Spartans  have  maintained  their  place  in  history  as 
^ysically  a  magnificent  tribe. 
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As  we  have  maintained  from  the  beginning  a  strong  and  healthy  body  is 
essential  to  have  a  strong  and  vigorous  intellect.  We  might  learn  toou 
advantage  from  this  ancient  people  the  importance  of  physical  training. 
See  to  it  that  the  child  is  not  exhausted  and  overworked  out^f  school  any 
more  than  you  would  overtax  its  capacity.  The  result  will  be  ideal.  Then 
should  be  some  elementary  instruction  on  sanitation  of  the  individual,  the 
house  and  school,  the  better  to  enable  the  child  to  comprehend  the  impo^ 
tance  of  a  few  health  ]aws,  the  returns  would  be  vast  were  these  rules  carried 
out  in  a  strong  and  healthy  race. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  advisability  of  having  a  regularly 
appointed  medical  officer  who  shall  examine  both  teachers  and  scholars  and 
report  upon  their  intellectual  fitness  as  teachers  and  physical  well-being  as 
pupils.  Teachers  should  be  required  to  qualify  physically  as  well  as  men* 
tally,  before  receiving  a  certificate  entitling  them  to  teach.  Their  immunity 
from  tuberculosis  and  other  communicable  disease  set  forth.  Such  an  officer 
would  control  all  that  belonged  to  school  hygiene  and  matters  that  are  now 
overlooked  or  permitted  to  pass  would  be  inquired  into.  The  physically 
weak  would  be  held  back  and  kept  apart  from  the  more  robust  and  vigorous. 
Instruction  for  their  physical  development  would  be  given.  Supervision 
would  be  had  over  those  suffering  from  disease.  In  as  much  as  the  state 
educates  the  children  and  compels  their  attendance  in  public  buildings,  the 
state  should  see  that  they  are  not  subjected  to  any  preventable  cause  of 
di.sease.  Many  defects  in  the  schoolroom  must  be  overcome  by  a  house  to 
house  inspection  as  practiced  in  Denver.  This  would  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagious  disease  and  result  in  disinfection  of  books  and  clothing  that  are 
now  taken  into  the  schoolroom.  It  will  be  impossible  to  correct  erron  in 
sanitation  in  the  homes  of  many  of  those  most  in  need  of  the  same,  but  by 
inculcating  a  few  sanitary  principles  in  the  child  succeeding  generations 
may  profit  thereby. 

In  1876  Dr.  Henry  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  ma  e  an  estimate  of  the  annual 
cost  of  unnecessary  sickness,  sickness  due  to  neglect  of  the  more  simple  laws 
of  health  and  placed  the  figure  at  one  hundred  million  of  dollars.  These 
figures  have  since  been  revised  and  placed  at  the  incomprehensible  sum  of 
three  hundred  million  dollars,  all  on  account  of  preventable  disease.  The 
question  I  desire  to  ask  is  how  much  of  this  vast  sum  of  money  and  time 
could  have  been  saved  had  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schoolroom  been 
what  it  should.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  many,  many  millions  of  dollars, 
much  suffering  and  the  most  valuable  of  all,  a  vast  number  of  precious  lives 
would  have  been  saved. 

There  can  be  much  said  regarding  the  construction  of  our  schoolhouses, 
both  in  town  and  in  the  country,  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  pure  and  simple. 
The  defects  are  many  and  palpable  and  it  is  high  time  a  halt  be  called. 
Prom  a  hygienic  and  sanitary  standpoint  there  is  not  a  school  in  Carroll 
county  in  which  some  fault  cannot  be  found,  and  many  are  absolutely 
unhygienic  in  every  respect.  The  building  should  be  attractive  outside  and 
in.  It  should  be  inviting  to  the  scholars,  the  schoolroom  should  be  attractive 
and  create  in  the  pupil  a  desire  to  be  there  and  take  part  in  everything 
going  on.  Plants  should  be  in  evidence  and  used  to  teach  botany  as  well  as 
make  the  room  cheerful  and  homelike.  Pictures  on  the  walls  contribute  to 
the  same  end,  music  and  musical  instruments  stimulate  the  child  and  inte^ 
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«thiiii  in  his  school  work,  and  impress  him  that  the  schoolroom  is  not  all 
4radgery.  The  building  should  be  pleasantly  located  and  not  stack  down 
intilongh  as  is  too  often  the  case.  I  know  of  many,  many  of  our  country 
idiools  that  are  all  bnt  in  the  water  in  a  wet  season ,  simply  because  the 
sections  comer  at  that  point.  How  unfortunate,  instead  of  going  in  one 
direction  or  the  other  a  few  rods  and  placing  the  building  on  a  hilltop  so 
that  the  child's  expectations  and  spirits  can  find  room  to  expand. 

A  damp,  wet,  chilly  soil  cannot  do  otherwiss  than  produce  a  sour  dis> 
position  and  limit  the  range  of  vision.  A  child's  capacity  for  seeing  depends 
upon  the  extent  of  his  range  of  observation .  Drainage  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  these  slough  schoolbouses.  All  of  the  miasm  of  animal  and  vega- 
table  decomposition  from  the  surrounding  farms  is  floated  down  in  front  of 
the schoolhouse  and  breathed  or  drunk  in  by  some  ones  loved  ones.  Build 
the  scboolhouse  on  top  of  the  hill  and  not  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  child's 
mind  and  body  as  well  as  his  overflowing  spirits  may  have  room  to  expand 
and  manifest  themselves  as  is  their  wont.  There  are  so  many  questions  enter- 
ing into  the  location  of  schoolbouses  in  cities,  towns  and  country  that  we 
^n  not  take  your  time  to  consider  all  now,  nor  can  we  go  into  detail  and 
^owthe  pressing  need  of  a  complete  remodeling  of  our  schoolbouses,  the 
water  supply  to  each  and  every  school.  Many  diseases  are  water  born  and 
the  urgency  of  a  pure  supply  is  apparent  at  every  turn.  Typhoid  fever  is 
almost  invariably  contracted  by  impure  drinking  water.  How  easy  to  pre- 
sent it.  A  strict  observation  of  those  laws  requiring  vaccination  and  the 
<inarantining  of  children  from  families  where  contagious  and  infectious  dis- 
eases exist,  should  be  more  rigidly  enforced. 

There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  schoolroom  should 
Dot  be  too  large,  and  that  the  light  should  enter  from  the  side  of  the  room. 
)referably  from  the  left;  additional  light  from  the  right  and  back  of  the  room 
I  advantageous  when  necessary.  The  pupils  ought  not  to  be  required  to 
ice  the  light  when  studying.  The  blackboards  should  not  be  placed 
etween  the  windows,  and  be  finished  without  a  gloss.  The  bad  effect  of  cross 
lys  of  light  must  be  guarded  against.  The  windows  should  not  come  down 
>  the  floor  but  extend  to  the  ceiling,  so  as  to  admit  the  light  well  above 
le  heads  of  the  children,  and  not  be  obscured  by  window  shades  or  awnings. 
the  shades  are  necessary  to  shut  out  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  raise  them 
I  soon  as  the  bright  sunlight  is  out  of  the  way.  Do  not  obstruct  or  obscure 
e  direct  rays  of  light.  The  side  walls  out^ht  to  have  some  neutral  tint  on 
lem,  or  a  delicate  shade  of  green  or  blue  so  as  to  soften  the  effect  of  the 
^ht.  The  ceiling  may  be  white  as  it  can  be  made.  Glaring  white  side  walls 
id  a  bright  light  give  rise  to  cross  rays  that  are  certainly  unpleasant  if  not 
jurious  to  the  child's  eyes,  and  on  a  bright  day  are  fatiguing. 

The  efl^ect  of  a  badly  lighted  schoolroom  on  the  eye  is  a  mooted  one.  It 
maintained  by  some  that  it  is  a  fruitful  source  of  error  in  refraction,  in 
ci  gives  rise  to  most  of  the  defects  in  vision  encountered  in  the  normal 
spearing  eye.  Upon  this  point,  however,  lam  skeptical.  All  deviation 
om  normal  vision  is  due  to  an  abnormally  formed  eyeball.  Out  of 
venty-three  hundred  very  young  pupils  examined  in  one  of  the  schools  in 
ew  York  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  were  found  to  have  perfect 
^es.  The  exact  anatomical  form  of  the  eye  is  not  known,  as  a  rule,  prior 
» the  child's  entering  school.     It  is  detected  early  or  late  by  the  teacher  or 
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by  the  frequent  occurring  headache,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  fainting 
spells  necessitating  the  calling  for  aid  from  the  family  physician  who  detects 
the  error  and  adjusts  glasses.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Ely  of  New  York  exam- 
ined one  hundred  cases  of  infants*  eyes  with  the  ophthalmoscope  and  found 
a  very  small  number  with  normal  eyes,  showing  beyond  the  question  of  & 
doubt  that  the  eyes  of  a  vast  majority  are  abnormal  at  birth  and  when  called 
upon  for  close  application  manifest  the  defect  in  headache,  dizziness,  sick: 
ness  at  the  stomach,  or  in  fainting  spells.  The  eye  was  abnormal  at  birtb 
and  did  not  acquire  the  error  in  refraction  in  a  badly  lighted  schoolroom^ 
The  reflex  symptoms  are  manifest  much  earlier  in  a  badly  lighted  room 
owing  to  the  greater  difficulty  in  accommodation.  So  there  is  little  donbt 
but  that  comparatively  few  eyes  are  injured  in  the  schoolroom.  The  defect 
exists  at  birth  and  manifests  itself  when  the  eye  is  called  upon  for  continn*^ 
ous  work . 

There  are  very  few  schools  properly  or  sufficiently  ventilated.  Thearrange* 
ment  made  forgetting  fresh  air  into  the  room,  and  the  foul  air  out  is  the 
poorest  possible.  In  the  country  schools  there  is  absolutely  no  provision 
made  except  by  raising  and  lowering  the  windows  or  by  opening  the  door» 
To  ventilate  by  this  means  in  this  climate  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
health  of  the  pupils  and  is  ineffective.  The  proposition  that  a  large  colle^ 
tion  of  persons  requires  a  large  amount  of  air  is  a  safe  one,  and  none  will 
dispute  it.  In  the  construction  of  our  schools  those  having  the  matter  in 
charge  seem  to  look  upon  this  thought  as  a  secondary  one.  If  provision  is 
made  for  ventilating,  the  flues  are  too  small,  or  not  suitably  placed.  Tbef 
may  become  stopped  up  or  discbarge  into  the  attic,  if  provision  is  not  made 
for  causing  the  air  to  rise  in  them .  The  amount  of  air  that  should  be 
allowed  each  pupil  per  hour  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  two  hnn* 
dred  to  three  thousand  cubic  feet,  depending  upon  the  age  of  the  pupil  and 
the  frequency  with  which  the  air  is  changed. 

In  the  construction  of  our  school  buildings  in  the  cities  where  a  large 
number  are  gathered  together  the  question  of  ventilation  centers  about  the 
one  problem  of  expense.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  cost  of  heating  a 
properly  ventilated  occupied  building  is  about  fifty  per  cent  greater  tbaa 
when  the  same  is  shut  up  and  closed,  the  temperature  being  the  same.  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  for  work  is  double  in  a  properly 
ventilated  room  thereby  greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  his  schooling,  and 
effecting  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers.  There  is  also  another  and  greater 
saving  to  the  loving  and  fond  father  who  complains  bitterly  of  the  burden 
of  his  taxes,  in  the  freedom  of  his  children  from  catarrhal  colds  and  infec- 
tious diseases.  These  incidentals  are  not  taken  into  consideration  but  are 
unjustly  charged  to  the  account  of  Divine  Providence.  Where  the  intake 
and  egress  of  air  is  not  automatically  regulated  the  loss  of  heat  is  apt  to  be 
great.  The  room  is  overheated,  then  the  waste  in  raising  and  lowering 
windows  is  beyond  computation.  This  difference  in  cost  might  be  gotten  at 
could  we  estimate  the  expense  of  a  well  ventilated  and  occupied  bnilding. 
and  one  badly  ventilated  and  occupied. 

I  have  never  seen  a  schoolroom  containing  forty  or  fifty  pupils  properif 
ventilated.  The  stifling  influence  of  foul  air  in  a  poorly  ventilated  room  is 
soon  felt.  The  scholars  cannot  study.  They  complain  of  headache,  disxi* 
ness,  colds  and  catarrh  and  thecontagium  of  infectious  disease  is  soon  spread 
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om  one  to  another.  Dullness  and  lassitude  are  apparent  at  every  turn; 
to  inability  to  concentrate  the  attenton.  Study  is  irksome.  Having  the 
nperature  of  the  room  too  hot  has  the  same  effect,  and  interferes  with 
ady.  It  is  a  fact  but  not  generally  known  that  we  can  take  heat  as  well 
I  cold;  the  result  is  the  same. 

The  foulness  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom  depends  upon  the 
mence  of  carbon  dioxide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carburretted  hgdrogen, 
id  organic  filth  that  is  thrown  off  by  the  lungs  and  skin  in  great  quantities. 
he  patrons  of  our  schools  pay  little  or  no  attention  whatever  to  the  subject, 
&d  I  question  in  my  own  mind  if  they  care.  I  base  my  opinion  on  what  I 
ive  seen  of  their  home  life.  The  only  means  of  entrance  of  the  pure  air  of 
etven  to  their  living  and  sleeping  rooms  is  as  religiously  guarded  against 
s  though  it  were  a  viper.  I  have  many  times  entered  the  homes  of  my  people 
Hd  found  the  atmosphere  so  dense  and  offensive,  teeming  with  the  prod- 
ets  of  wear  and  tear  thrown  off  during  the  night,  that  it  almost  stifled  me 
>  enter,  let  alone  living  there.  This  concentrated  iniquitous  dose  of  human 
oison  has  a  very  disastrous  effect  upon  the  nerve  centers  of  the  growing 
hild.  This  vitiated  air  is  the  most  expensive  commodity  that  can  be  taken 
itothe  body,  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  loss  of  time  and  sickness 
achyear  amounting  to  a  large  fortune.  No  doubt  the  money  expended  in 
Bring  for  those  sick  with  preventable  diseases  contracted. at  school,  would 
ty  the  additional  cost  of  correctly  ventilating  every  overcrowded  school 
Mm. 

In  the  construction  of  the  country  schoolhouse  there  is  absolutely  no 
rovision  for  ventilating  the  same.  The  fresh  air  must  enter  through  the 
oon  and  windows.  In  the  construction  of  the  district  schoolhouse  there 
Mms  to  be  but  two  principles  involved,  the  first  economy  in  building,  and 
ist  economy  in  operating.  We  must  meet  these  conditions  and  overcome 
Mn  as  best  we  can,  hoping  that  future  generations  will  profit  by  the  past 
nd  your  instruction  in  sanitary  science ,  and  not  be  so  parsimonious  in  the 
oostruction  of  their  school  building.    A  very  easy  way  of  partly  remedying 

poorly  ventilated  schoolroom  is  to  place  a  four- inch  board  under  the 
>wer  sash  and  permit  the  air  to  enter  at  the  junction  of  upper  and  lower 
ish.  It  is  a  fact  proven  by  experiment  that  the  outside  air  will  flow  in 
)ra  time  and  that  within  will  pass  out  alternating.  This  prevents  a  draft 
B  the  pnpils.  The  air  from  outside  should  enter  above  the  heads  of  those 
ithe  room  so  as  to  prevent  a  draft.  If  it  enters  near  the  floor  it  cools  a 
mited  area  of  the  body  by  evaporation,  and  the  result  is  a  cold. 

The  ideal  system  of  ventilating  the  schoolroom  is  to  take  air  from  the 
utside  and  pass  it  over  heated  pipes,  not  hot  enough  to  bake  the  life  out  of 
•  but  to  have  it  of  the  desired  temperature  when  it  reaches  its  destination . 
lie  cold  air  of  winter  should  be  introduced  warmed,  provision  being 
Ude  for  withdrawing  the  foul  air  at  the  same  time  on  the  principle  that 
Nobodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time.  The  hot  air 
tiould  be  forced  into  the  room  and  the  impure  air  already  there  withdrawn 
ifficiently  rapid  to  change  the  same  every  few  minutes.  In  this  way  only 
^n  the  child  escape  the  pernicious  effects  of  exhalation  impurities  and  the 
^isonotts  effluvium  that  is  carried  into  the  room  and  thrown  off  by  the  skin. 

The  desk  and  chairs  in  use  in  our  public  schools  are  very  imperfect.  The 
^kt  should  be  of  the  required  size  to  fit  the  child  and  not  require  the  child 
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to  adjust  himself  to  the  desk.     The  height  of  the  desk  should  come  to  jtut 
k>elow  the  elbows.    The  top  should  be  movable  to  pull  up  to  the  child  wbeo 
sitting  erect.     The  back  of  the  chair  ought  to  fit  the  small  of  the  back  asd 
support  it  well,  the  back  and  seat  should  be  movable,  the  seat  fitted  to  the 
curve  of  the  thighs.     The  necessity  for  stooping  over  in  the  ordinary  school 
desk  compresses  the  chest ,  limits  respiration  and  gives  rise  to  air  stagnation 
in  the  lungs  that  favors  bacterial  growth  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is 
well  as  k>eing  a  direct  cause  of  spinal  distortion  so  frequently  seen  in  chil- 
dren.   Spinal  curvature  in  the  young  is  often  due  to  the  distorted  position 
they  take  at  the  desk  and  this  in  time  distorts  the  chest  and  acts  as  as 
etiological  factor  in  the  production  of  many  diseases  of  the   lungs.    In 
Prance  and  Germany  the  desk  is  adjusted  to  the  required  age,  size  and  wants 
of  the  child  so  that  he  can  sit  erect  and  not  stoop  over  while  studying. 

The  importance  of  children's  eating  wholesome  food  and  at  regular  inter* 
vals  cannot  be  over  estimated.  The  habit  of  going  to  school  without  eating 
a  sufficient  amount  of  food  in  the  morning,  is  a  cause  for  the  health  of 
many  to  fail.  Their  precarious  condition  of  health  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
overstudv,  when  it  is  in  fact  pastry  and  sweets.  Teach  them  to  eat  good, 
substantial,  nutritious,  and  easily  digested  food,  and  the  child  will  then  come 
to  you  fortified  for  work . 

The  subject  of  school  sanitation  is  a  vast  one,  volumes  have  been  writtes 
and  much  more  said,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  In  a  brief  paper  like  this  we 
cannot  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  entire  subject  of  sanitary  science  in  the 
school,  but  simply  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  more  salient  points.  I  have  pur- 
posely omitted  the  discussion  of  the  age  of  admitting  children  into  the 
schools,  as  well  as  the  length  of  time  for  continuous  application  required  of 
these  little  tots.  The  character  ot  their  work,  the  importance  of  divenity 
so  as  not  to  fatigue  and  disgust  the  child  with  what  is  before  him  at  the 
outset.  The  number  of  hours  per  day,  the  importance  and  great  difficulty 
of  making  play  instead  of  work  out  of  the  school  effort.  To  my  mi  -  d  the  posi- 
tion of  the  primary  teacher  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  fill,  and  each  and 
every  one  of  those  so  engaged  who  make  a  success  of  their  chosen  profesiioi 
should  have  a  crown  ot  s^ory,  if  unable  to  get  a  raise  in  their  salary.  With 
each  advancing  step  the  capacity  and  capability  of  the  child  for  voik 
increases.  If  the  directing  hand  has  led  aright,  by  the  time  the  scholar  is 
eighteen,  no  amount  of  work  can  hurt  him,  except  he  has  neglected  someof 
the  sanitary  laws  you  so  early  began  to  teach.  We  cannot  live  in  filth  with 
out  sooner  or  later  paying  the  penalty.  Retribution  will  just  as  certainly 
overtake  those  who  ignore  the  crying  needs  of  the  economy  as  day  follows 
night . 

In  conclusion  let  me  add  one  word  that  bears  indirectly  upon  the  subject 
under  consideration .  If  there  is  any  place  in  the  public  service  where  afl 
honest  and  intellectual  servant  is  required,  it  is  in  the  selection  of  school 
directors ;  civil  service  rules  should  apply  to  school  boards.  As  we  are  at 
present  constituted,  politics,  personal  prejudice,  sects  in  religion,  party 
preferment  too  often  influence  the  public  in  the  selection  of  ignorant,  inex- 
perienced, and  incompetent  men  as  members  of  our  school  boards.  This 
ought  not  to  be .  In  the  interest  of  better  sanitation  in  our  schools  the  moat 
intelligent  and  thoroughly  equipped  men  in  the  community  should  be 
selected. 
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*Libbie  Dean 


Greenfield 
Corniog 
Wankon 
entervil  e 
Andubon 
Vi.  ton 
Wnte  ioo 
Boone 
W  verly 
Indepeodeooe 
Sioux  Rapids 
A'lison 
Rockwell  City 
Carroll 
Atlantic 
T  pton 
Mason  City 
Cherokee 
New  HamptoD 
Osceola 
S  encer 
t  Ikader 
Cli.  ton 
Den  son 
Adel 

Bloom  field 
Leon 

Manchester 
Burlington 
Snirit  Lake 
Dubuque 
E<t  herville 
Wesr  Umoa 
C»  arles  City 
Hampton 
Sidney 
Jeffrrson 
Grundy  Center 
Gutnrie  Center 
Webster  Cicy 
G<»mer 
Eldora 
Logan 
Mt.  Pleasant 
<  resco 
Humboldt 
Ida  Grove 
Marengo 
Maquoketa 
Newton 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS.    TERM  1902-1904— Continubd. 


COUNTY . 


SUPBRINTBN  DBNT . 


POSTOFFICB. 


erson  . 
nson. . . 
es  — 
•kak  . . . 
suth  .  . 


n  .. 
lisa 


>ii 

dison. 
haska. 
rion . . 
rshall . 
Is  .. 
chell  . 


nona  .   . . . 

nroe 

ntgomery 
scatine .  . 

)rien 

:eola  . .   . . 


?e 

o  Alto 

mouth 

:ahontas  . . . 

k 

tawattamie 

iveshiek .  . .  . 

iggold 


>tt... 
5lby. 
*tiz .. 
•ry  .. 
ma. 

\\0T. 


ion 

n  Bnren. 

ipello 

urren 

ishiogton 

ayne 

sbster 

inoebafico 
ioneshiek 
)odbury. 

)rth 

•^Kht 


*Anna  White 

L.  H.  Lasgenberg  . 
♦Clifford  B.  Paul... 

C.  E.  Miller 

♦P.  H.  Slagle 

*tJ.  S.  Stewart  .... 

J.  E.  Vance 

C.  R.  Wallace. 

Laura  Pitch 

♦tA    W.  Grisell    ... 

•H.  D.  Smith 

*Jas.  P.  Dodds 

W.  H.  Lucas 

Mary  E.  Hostetler. . 

tW.  M.  Moore 

*tJay  A.  Lapham  .  . 

*»P.  E.  Lark 

R.  B.  Spencer 

Mabel  6.  Hanna  . . . 

P.  M.  Witter 

Nellie  Jones 

J.  P.  McKinley 

Geo.  H.  Colbert  . .. 
**AnDa  Donovan. 

**I.  C.  Hise 

♦U.  S.  Vance 

Z.  C.  Thomburg. .. 
*0.  J.  McManus  .  . 
♦•Viola  H .  Schell  . . 
♦J.  C.  Bennett .   ... 

*C.  H.  Jump 

Pred  J.  Walker 

Geo .  A .  Luxford .  . . 

W.  E.  Chase 

♦Pred  E.  Hansen.. . 

*D.  E.  Brown 

H.  S.  Ash 

Prank  M    Abbott... 

»W.  T.  Dick 

*Beniah  Dimmitt  . . . 
♦S.  M.  Holladay  ... 
♦Marv  M.  Hughes.. 

Maud  Elmore 

•Alfred  L.  Brown  . . 
*K.  N.  Knudsen  .. . 

♦Ellis  J .  Hook 

tE.  A.  Brown 

i  E.  M.  Mitchell..  .    . 
*Aneu8  McDonald. . 


Pairfield 

Iowa  City 

Anamosa 

Sigoumey 

Algona 

Pt.  Madison 

Marion 

Wapello 

Chariton 

Rock  Rapids 

Winterset 

Oskaloosa 

Knoxville 

Marshalltown 

Glenwood 

Osage 

Onawa 

Albia 

Red  Oak 

Muscatine 

Primghar 

Sibley. 

Clarinda 

Emmetsburg 

LeMars 

Pocahontas 

Des  Moines 

Council  Bluff.» 

M  ntezuma 

Mt.  Ayr 

Sac  City 

Davenport 

Harlan 

Orange  City 

Nevada 

Toledo 

Bedford 

Crest  on 

Keosauqua 

Ottumwa 

Indianola 

Washington 

Corydon 

Pt.  Dodge 

Porest  City 

Decorah 

Sioux  City 

Northwood 

Clarion 


^Bfretaetod.    **Two  or  more  tenoR    fWas  miperlDtendent  «i  former  timm 
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SBTHCcrOBS,  iBOS-iKa. 

Pan]  F.  VwlktT,  Prtn 

LAonkH.  GrBTw 


Joapiih  W.  OrshaiD 

Hdcn  A.  Lt*i-ii 

Bel™  WlUlwm 

L.  0    WIIIoD.     . 
.  SBtfacrfDi'Harlry,  Piin. 

J.  K.  McCoinb 

— w  Baodolph 

.   Okbt  J.  Smltli,  PriD.... 

M««BlL>  Kim^iTt 


1'.  J.  BiTkiT,  Prin. . 


R.  n.  Kniflc 
.   F.  E.  y-aUii 


y.  W.  ML-yw , 

EmiTBldH.  BtlrkDpj.  , 

irsBww,  Prin 

luTt' PBckard  

■  Hathnwsf 

CoreCnrtlR 

annn... 

■  E,  Clmlf. . 

i.  E.  Barkley... 

en-pFi 

Rone  Baker 


,    WillJ.  Ctttlpll,  Prin.. 
PhifW  DlxoD  


Ala. .  tlv.  (tovt.  Io«-ii.  OlT   Oort.  U.  a. 


im  Lit..  Kng,  I 
Rhft. ,  Word  A 


IK.  Ul., 


Doluir.  En  a.  Urtui 

8.,Phvit  UeoR., 

Aritk,  afom. ,  l.AtlD.  Phjidw, 

Alg.,  Oermiui.  Phr«lo]og7. 

Anj.    Lit.,    Cl».  Govt.  Iowa,  Cir.  Gi-n 

U.  B.,  Qen.  Hbt.,  Latin. 
Viulfi. 
Am.  Ut.,  Botan;.  Civ.  QoTt.  lows.  (1' 

Got*.  V.  9. ,  &«  Ul. ,  Qeo  HW  ,  Bl* 

U.  a ,  RhM. ,  Word  AoaL 
Oram. ,  Phyali*,  PhjB.  Otng, .  PhjuloloO' 
Al«.,  Arltb  .  LaUn 
Tug.  Onun.,  Mmslc,  Bhrt.,  Word  Anil 
Mg..  IJI..  Aritli..  Bookkciiilne.  Botu). 

*n«.  Ut;.  m-n.  HLtt.    '^~     '-"- 


_.,  Drawing.  Sna.  Qnun..  HL't.  L' 

MiwlP,  Pgnmaimhlp.  PhsBlologT. 
Qnn.  Bl8t. .  Latin. 
A]g.,    Arith.,   Bookkeeping.    CheniHiiI. 

FhiHlm.  PliTBloloiiy.  Colnnierdal  Lai 
Civ.  Govt.  lowB.  Ov.  Govt.  U.  R ,  G«» 
Am.    Lit..     Botany,    Eng.    Gram.,  H* 

Lit.,  HW.  U.  8,.  Bhet.  CompadOoB. 
Alg.   Artth. ,  Civ.  Govt.  ItiWB,  Cl».  (W- 

V.  B..  UUIn.  HiuitN  Word  AiutL 
EnB.  Lit. .  LatlD. 
Artlh.,    DthwIuic     EnK.     Lll..     Q«mH>> 

Qm.  HIM..  Rhf^..  Am.   Ul. 
Bookkwning,   Botanv.    Oumli^lr;.   CH- 

QoTt.  lon-^     "■-    '■ —     "    "     "-' 


'&ovt^"u.  a'f'o^- 

Uuom.,  Phndfti.  Phn,  Oeoi. 

Ale..  BoMmy,  dr.  Govt.  IJ.  9.,  But 
Lit.,  Qcn.  Hist  .  latin,  Ph^.  tint- 
Bhtt. ,  Wort  Anal. 

AID, ,  Arith. ,  BuokkeeplnB.  QHini. .  UIU- 

Am.  Lll..  Bng.    Grammar,  HdiIc,  FM- 

maniihlp. 
Latin. 

All. ,  AritlL ,  Geom.  _    . 

Am.  Lit ,  Oram.,  Eng.  Lit..  Bhrl.,  Wort 

Anal 
Civ.  Govt.  lowv.  ClT.  Govt.  U.  8..  (J* 

Hlxt. .  Hlit.  V.  B. 
Phy^oiogy .  E^ya.  Qww  ,  Physlr*.  BoIbW' 
Am.  Ulu  Ene.  Lit.,  German.  Phjsln  , 
Arilh..   BookkecipiliR.    Omm..     PnlitM 

Bonomy. 
Alg.  I.nr-    "■— '   '— ' 


Am.  Lit.,  Arilh..  .Botany,  ClT.  Oo"- 
lowa.  Civ.  Govt.  U.  S.,  Bng.  Qna-. 
Bnt(.  Lit.,  Giqi.  Hint..  Biti.  V.  &■ 
_  Hiulc.  Pk.T».  Qeoir .  Physlolo^      " 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  STATISTICS-CosTiNUiO. 


1  BCHOOL. 


n«BTRUCT0R8,    1902-1903. 


BBANCHIB  TAUGHT. 


-Continued 


ic 


on. 


t  •    •      •  • 


1  .... 


lalne 


eld 


Frances  Ckrpley 

F.  W.  KllBworth 

ICartina  C.  Erickson,  Prin. 

C.  M.  Cole 

Anna  Temple       

Inez  Patten        .        . .  — . 
Louise  Kilboomc 

F.  P.  Hocker,  Prin 

Jcnnnie  F.  Riggs       

Dora  Larson 

B.  B.  Clingman,  Prin 

Marie  L.  Schmidt       

Margaret  B.  Alf ord   

M.  E  Croeder 

Ella  J.  Jon(  8,  Prin 

Charled  Kirkpatrick.   

Elizabeth  Carrigan    

Frank  E.  Howard 

Mabel  Whitney,  Prin  ...    . 

P.  B.  Lawrence 

Alice  Rigby 

NellieStarkH  

M.  Jaynes.  Prin 

Jessie  F.  Lias       

Frank  Popham,  Prl  i 

Laura  R.  Graham 

LauraMartin 

C.  W.  Ramseyer,  Prin  ..   . 
W.  York 

Mary  Power,  Prin 

i^izzie  HaaH 

Daisy  Vood  

Eva  White       

Hope  V.  Smith 

Manel  Montgomery 

Elizabeth  Macy 

A.  M.  Jayne 

LuluPigman        

E  L.  Cobum 


Bng.  Gram.,  Hist.  U.  S.,  Phys.  Geog., 

Phyidology. 
Music. 

Alg. ,  Arith.,  Geom.,  Physics. 
Alg.,  I^atin. 
Botany,  Civ  Govt.  Iowa,  Civ.  Govt.  U. 

S.,Gen.  Hist.,  HNt.  Ua,  Zoology. 
Alg.,  German,  Latin. 
Am.  I  it.,  Bng.  Gram.,  Eng.  Lit.,  LaUu, 

Rhet. 
Alg  ,   Bookkeeping,  Geom.,  Ecoromics. 
EnK.  Gram.,  Bjig.  Lit.,  German,  Latin, 

Music. 
Alg. .    Am.    Lit  ,    Botany,    '  iv.     Govt. 

Iowa,  Civ.  Govt.  U.   8.,  Eng.  Gram., 

Gen.  HiHt.,  Physics,  Phys  Geog ,  Rhet , 

N\  ord  Anal. 
Alg.,  Bookkeeping,  Botany,  Civ.    Gk>vt. 

Iowa,  Civ.  Govt.  U.  8. ,  Physics,  Physi- 
ology. 
L  tin,  German. 
Am.  Lit.  ^Eng.  Gram.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Latin, 

Rher. .  Word  Anal. 
Gen.  Hist.,  Geom.,  Phys.  Geog.,  Poll  1- 

cal  Economy. 
Alg.,  GeoL,  Latin  Phys,  Geog. 
Alg. .  Arl  h. .   B  Kikkcepine,   Gen.  Hist. . 

Geom.,    Hint.    U.   8.,   Phyhics,   Physi- 
ology, English  Historv. 
Am.    Lit.,   Botany,    Eng.    Gram.,   Eng. 

Lit.,  Penmam*^"o.  Rhe  .,  WordAnaL, 

Or  hography. . .  

Civ   Govt.  Iowa,  Civ   Govt.  U.  8.,  Politi- 
cal Economy. 
Am.     Lit.,     Bookkeeping,     Civ.    Govt. 

Iowa,    Civ.    Govt.    U.    8.,   Eng.    Lit., 

Gen   Hist.,  Word  Anal. 
G  rman,    PhysifS,    Economics,    Astron- 
omy. 
Alg.,  Arl'h.,  Physiology,  Geometry. 
Botany,  Latin,  Phys.  Geog  .  Rhet. 
Drawing,  Bng..  Geom.,  Latin,  Phasic*. 
Alg.,  Am.  Lit.,   Botany    Civ.  Govt.  U. 

a,    En(L    Lit.,     Gen.    Hist.,    Geom., 

Physiology,  Bhot. 
Alg.,    Arith.,   Bookkeeping,    Civ.   Govt. 

Iowa,  Civ.  Gov..  U.  8..  Eng.  Gram., 

Geom.,  Physics,  Pby-.  Geog. 
Latin,  Mu.««ic. 
Am.  Lit.,  Botany,  Eng.  L^t.,  Gen.  Hist., 

Geom..  His  .  U.  8.,  Phy  iology,  Rhet., 

Word  Anal. 
Am.    Lit.,    Eng.     Lit.,     Geom.,    La»in, 

Physics. 
Alg  ,  AHth.,  Bookkeoping.  Botany,  Civ. 

Gov.    Iowa,    Civ.     Gov  .    U.    8. ,    Eng. 

Gram.,  Gen.  Hist.,  Hist.  U.  8.,  Phys 

Geog.,  Physiology,  Rhet. 
MuHic.  „      ^ 

German,     Gen.     Hist.,     Hist.     U.     8., 

Economics. 
I^atin.  ^, 

Am.  Lit.,  Eng.  Gram..  Eng.  Lit.,  Rhet. 
Am.  Lit.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Rhet. 
Alg.  Gt'om. 
Ale,  Civ.  Govt.  Iowa,  Civ.  Govt.  U.  8., 

Geom.,  Arithmetic. 
Botany.  Chemistry,  Geol. ,  Physics,  Phys 

Geog.,  Physiology. 
Bookkeeping.  Penrafinship. 
MnMic. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  STATISTICS-Oontinxtbd. 


HTOH  School. 


IN8TRUCTOB8,   1002-1908. 


BRAKOHBS  TAUGHT. 


Biitt ... 


Brooklyn 


Burlington. 


OaXmar 


Capital  Park 


Carroll 


Cedar  Falls. 


Cedar  RapidB. 


O.  O.  Vogt'nitz.  Prin 

Pearl  G.  Bryning 

Maud  Lane 

Mrs.  Helen  Bradford 

Jennie  M.  HartWell,  Prin 
Ella  A.  MehUn 

BngeneHenely 

Maurice  Ricker   Prin 

Dr.  E  Poppe    

H.  B.  Warren 

Dorothy  Schultz      

Bsther  Jacobs 

Frances  Rogers 

M  A.  Wooa. 

Mira  Blake       

W.  8.  Jordan 

John  H.  Murphy 

Alice  Dunham 

Stephen  Dwan 

Lulu  Smith  

F.  C.  Clark,  Prin 

Florence  G.  Hazelton 

Mary  Lundgren 

W.  E.  Macy,  Prin 

EvaTwombly 

James  Bever     

R.  J.  Hartung 

Selma  Grit'dricknon 

W.  P.  JohnHon,  Prin 

Mrs.  \Vib<on         

Lonore  Anderson 

Grace  Fagen 

Evelyn  Miliar,  Prin 

Estolla  Harding 

Katharine  Walters 

Margaret  Safely 

Ruth  WoolMon 

Lura  Phillips 

AbbieS.  Abbott,  Prin  .... 

L.  Virglnin  Knox 

Carrie  M.  Wildey 

A.  Raymond  Zorn 

Marie  Schermund 

Louise  Barker 

Anna  E.  Snyder 

Emma  J.  Fordyce 

Anna  A.  Fiaher 

Carrie  M.  Palmer 

Ina  Hibl)ard 

Elizabeth  Cook 

Ra«-hel  Witmer 

IsabellH.  Dusill 

John  E.  Cameron 

Ralph  E.  Hill 

Harlow  C.  Richardson  . . . 
A.  Clyde  Slifer 


Arith.,  Oeol  ,  Qeom.,  Physics,  ZooIoqt. 

Political  Economy. 
Alg.,  German,  Latin, 
Am,   Lit.,    Bookkeeping,    Botany,  Qt. 

GoTt.   Iowa,   Civ.    Govt.   U.  &,  Bog 

Lit.,    Gen.   Hist.,  Hist.  U.   S..   Vtji. 
Geog  ,  Physiology,  Rhet 
Music. 

Latin,  EngUah. 
Alg. ,  JBoojckeeDing,   Latin,  Physi,  Oeo^-. 

Physiology,  History. 
Alg.,  Geom.,  Physios,  Civics,  Economic, 

Com.  Law. 
ChemistrsT;  Physios. 
German,  Latin. 
Gen.  Hist.,  Latin. 
Gen.  Hist.,  Latin. 
German. 

Rhetoric,  Bng.  Lit.,  Am.  Lit. 
Alg..  Geom. 
Algebra  and  English. 
Civ.  Govt.  Iowa,  Civ. Govt.  U.  a,G«)B 
Botany,  Phys.  Geog.,  Physiology. 
Eng.  Gram.,  History. 
Penmanship,  Bookkeeping,  Alg. 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 
Alg.,   Am.   Lit.,    Bookkeeping,  Botanj. 

Olv.    Govt.  Iowa,   Civ.    Govt  U.  &. 

Eng.  Lit.,  Qen.  Hist.,    Geom.,  Latin, 

Physics,  Rhet. 
Arith.,  Etag.  Gram.,  Hist.  U.  a.  Php 

Geog. ,  Hiysiolofigr,  Word  Anal. 
Arith. ,  Drawing,  Kng.  Gram. ,  Hist .  U. 

S.,  Penmanship,  Physiology. 
Am.  Lit.,  Geom.,  Bng.  Lit. 
Eng.  Gram. ,  Gen  Hist. ,  Latin,  Bhet. 
Alg.,    Botany,    PhjrsicB.     Phys.    0«og.. 

Zoology. 
Hist.  U.  S. ,  Civics  of  State  and  Nation. 

Com   (}eoff 
Bookkeeping,  Arith.,   Shorthand,  Typ^ 

writing,  German,  Gen.  Hist. 
Gen.  Hist. 
Am.  Lit.,  Civ  Govt.  Iowa.  Eng.  Gram. 

Gen.  Hist..  Eng.  Lit. 
German,  Latin. 
Alg  ,    Arith.,     Chem.,    Geol..    Oeom., 

Physics,  Phys.  Geog.,   Physiology. 
Am.  Lit. .  Eng.  Lit. . 
Alg.,  Arith. ,  Bookkeeping,  Geom. 
Latin,  Phys.  Geog. 
Civ.  Govt.    Iowa,  Civ.   Gove .  U.  S.  (Hn. 

Hl«t.,  Hist.  U.  S. 
German,  Rhet. ,  Eng.  Comp. ,  PhyKiolofor. 
Physics. 

Am.  Lit.,  Eng.  Lit. 

Civics,  Com.  Law.,   Arith. 

German. 

Latin,  German. 

Latin. 

Eng.  Lit.,  Eng.  Hist 

Chemistry,  Phvsics. 

Amer.  Hist.,  Roman  and  Greek  Hi<^ 

Eng.  Gram. 

Stenography. 

Eng.  Comp.  and  Literature. 

Alg. ,  Kng. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship. 

Bot. ,  Zoology,  Geology. 

Geom.,  Alg. 

Lat.,  Lit. 

Chem.,  Phjrsics, 
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mGH  SCHOOL  STATISTICS— COKTINUBD. 


BOHOOL. 


IX8TBUCT0BS,    1902-1908. 


BBANOHIB  TA1TOHT. 


vlUe. 


>n    . . . . 


s  City. 


w» 


Ati. 


&k«, 


H.  H.  rjanghlin,  Prin.. 

F.  B.  King 

Janet  Wilson,  , 

Orslnl  Swift  

Joeephlne  Blr  

Maryl).  HiUl 

LanraM.  B.  Gow,  Piin, 


Jessie  McE^veen 
Daisy  Dent 


Lnln  Mclfanters 

Fannie  R.  Wilson,  Prin 
Gladys  I.  Goddard 

Maaa  Bozarth        

Clara  M.  Dal^ 


IvaA.  Beck       

Max7  O.  Hand 

Alberta  Hoffman 

Dai  ie  M.  Morris 

L.  Viola  Waller    .... 

E.  Gkurmiohael     

Gnv  A.  BlaisdeU,  Prin 
Lnln  Bldridge 

BiarthaF.  Roberts 

W.  B.  Kapp 

Estella  M.Boot 

A.  D   Whedon . 

P.  a  Woods,  Prin  ... 


•  •  •  ■    m  • 


E.  B.  Monroe 


Mary  E.  Berry,  Prin 

Annie  Lorenz    , 

George  H.  Beat  

MaryE.  Phillips 


Florence  Tonng 

Ernest  W.  Fellows,  Prin. 


Ruth  Brown 
Charlotte  Davis 


E.  G.  Bailey.  Prin. 
Cynthia  D.  Meyer. 


Blanche  Donahue 


J.  S.  McCowan,  Prin 

ArdeUa  Billings 

Eldora  White 

Edith  Moser 

Alice  Rogers 

Mrs  White 

Mary  O.  Conrath 

EfBe  Fraser  , 

Julia  Gordon 

AmyM.  Ford 
W.  M.  Ruthrauff 
H.  S.  Dickinson . . . 
J.  L.  Mlshtcr,  Prin  . 

F.  Belle  Batton 


Emma  Crossland 


Mathematics,  Scierice. 

Physics,  Economics. 

Math. ,  Lit. 

Hist  ,  iinglish. 

Latin. 

English,  German. 

Am.  Lit. ,  Bookkeeping,  Eng.  LH. ,  GeoL , 

Geom. ,  Astron. ,  Economics. 
Alg.  Zoology. 
Botany,  Civics,  Gen.  Hist.,  Hist.  U.  S., 

Phys.  Geog.,  Rhet. 
Alg.,  Arith.,  Eng.  Gram. 
Civic    and  Eng.  Lit. 
Latin. 

Alg.,   Com.   Arith.,  Geom  ,  PoUt.  Boon. 
Bookkeeping,  Botany,  Gen.  Hist.,  Hist. 

U.  8. 
Physics,  Phys.  Geog. 
Rhet. ,  Am.  Lit . 
Algebra. 

Eng.  Gram.,  Am.  Lit. 
Penmanship  and  Drawing. 
Music  and  Phys.  Cnl. 
History. 

Alg.,  Plane  Geom. 
Am.  Lit.,  Eng.  Gram.,  Bug.  Lit. 
German,  Latin. 
Am.  Llt.^Bng.  Lit.,  Latin, 
science.  Word  Anal. 
Alg.,   Am.  Lit.,    Arith.,    Botany,  dr. 

Govt.   Iowa,   Civ.  ijovt.   U.    8.,     Gen. 

Hist.,  Geom.,  Mu^^ic.  Physics. 
Arith.,  Bookkeeoing,  Eng.  Gram.,  Eng. 

Lit. ,  Hint.  U.  8. ,  Phys.  Geog.  Physio- 
logy, Economics. 
Am.  Lit. ,  Eng.  Gram. ,  Eng.  Lit. ,  Khet. 
German,  Latin. 

Alg.,  Arith..  Bookkeeping,  Gtoom. 
Alg.,    Gen.    Hist.,   Hist,     a,   S.,   Latin, 

Music,  Word  Anal. ,    Eng.  Hist. ,  Eco- 
nomics. 
Phvs.  Geog.  Physiology,  Botany,  Physios, 

Zoology,  (jieology. 
Bookkeeping,    German.  Physics,    Bhet., 

Word  Anal. ,  Economics. 
Am.  Lit. .  Eng. ,  Lit. .  Eng.  Gram. ,  Latin. 
Alg. ,  Arith. ,  tSotany,  Civics,  Gen.  Hist. , 

Geom..    U.    8.    mst. ,    Phys.,    Geog., 

Physiology. 
Alg.,  Arith.,  Qeom. ,  Penmanship 
Am.  Lit.    Eng.  Gram.,  Gen.  Hist.,  HiHi. 

U.  8.,  Latin. 
Bookkeeping,  Botany,  Civ.  Govt.,  Iowa, 

Civ.  Govt.  U.  8.,  Eng.  Lit.,  German, 

Physics,  Phys.  Geog. ,  Physiology. 
Aritii. ,  Hist,  U.  8. 
Alg.,  Gram.,  Geom. 
Civics  and  Gen.  Hist. 
Geom. 
MuHic. 
Drawing. 
German. 
Latin. 
Eng.  Lit. 

Am.  Lit.,  Eng.  Lit. 

Physiography,  Geol.,  Zoology,  Botany. 
Physics,  Chemistry. 
Civ.  Govt.  Iowa,  Civ.  Govt.  U.  S. ,  Geom. , 

Physics,  Political  Economy. 
Alg.,  Am.  Lit.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Latin,  Phys. 

Geog.,  Rhet.,  Eng.  CIhsscs. 
Arith.,  Bookkeeping.  Botany,  Eng.  Gram . , 

Qen.  Hist. ,  Hist.  U.  8. ,  Physiolog;r, 
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Colombns  Jonct . 


OorrectlanvllU 


Onuiall  Blnffx. 


U.  C.  Crouch,  Prln.... 

H.  R  eimpHHi 

Nellie  B.  .  Txrholi 

B.  BalhBraiu. 

B.  A.  Power,  Pro 

IitkH.  Brnsle    

AdkM.  JonkK 

HftTths  Bmn,  Prlu. . . . 

Hertlu  Wilson 

O.  C   Wtaa 

CU™  Lowrey 

O.  B.  Booock.    

O.  M.  BlUott 

T.  a  UorrlH,  Prln 

arac«  LenW. 

LiUiaii  WoadmB 

M™.    WoodroS 
Cbkrlea  CBrMr,  Prln 

W.  L.  Pnrt  

Bertrlce  Toivmaait 

V.  C.  Eofdgn.  Prln    .  . 

Emma  Baewbe 

HarrOuteol  

FrancsB  O.  IWItT 

J.  C.  QnwoD  ...". 

Bmellne  Jensen 

nsnk  E.  IUUm 

SlttleH.  Pile 

Kal«R««d 

JeuuteQ.  Bice,   

Anna  Z.  Ross    

FIotbE.  TsnOrdoT 

Rdltli  H.  Yanns. 

M.  AldnTmle,    Wn.,.. 

HwT  Hlehcr 

Rhoftelln  Elnlnnd 

L    B.A.  Ling        

WIlUunBcll,  Prln  ..   . 
Sanh  J.  Bawxer.     .  . . , 

Jpiinlp  Ui-Eachrsa 

Hsry  E.  Ch&ndlor 

VIdftC.  Htnlih        .     .. 

Mtrtle  Renwlck  

Alt*  A.  Bobinson 

A.  E.  Fnmoa^"'^.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

MarvE.  Grovw 

W.  b.  WelK  Prln  ,.  ., 

J.  L.  Thatcher  

Dr.  P*nl  Sodenhoaaen , 

C.  M.  Utile 

JnUun  l,ochl 

3.  S,  Stone . 

GrvcB,  Stavt 

Clara  A.  Wllwni 

Alice  Ijndlow 

C.  C  Banniaiiii        

Jennie  Clravea. , 

J.  B   Baldwin 

Marie  Lorenzen 

Annettfl  8t»7t 

Grace  Ullohell 

AUce  Hlddlelunff   .    . 
A.  F,  Ew-r»        


Arlth..    Booklio-pli 
Ifv.   OoTt.    U.    B.,    lu 
Hist.,  Qwnn.  Spplllny. 

AtR..  ClKiL.Pbi^i™,  Ph 


^m.  Llt.,^tanT.  Eol'.  I 

'hjTriolOBJ.  Klipt, .  tVcird  Aiii 

1.  Lil.,  HL-t,  U.  a,  Bh..I. 

[..  Arlth.,  Bqr.  Ul.,   0"jiB 


,    IJt.,    BookliH- 


BM.,    Win,    Hnsic,      PUja.    Qat. 
PhyidolocT,  Oom.  lm<w. 
Alg. .  AritT,  CiT.  OoTt.  Iowa,  ClT.a«<l. 
D.  a.bg.  Oram..  Htet.   D.  R.BM. 


SdoDCft  Bookkeeplns. 
Latin,  PoL  Boonomj. 
BookketfidnB,  BolBnr,  Civ.  Qor:.  I 

Qen.  Hint.,  Qeom.,  ninfc*. 
AIb..  Am.  Ut.,  Kng.  LU.,   Hist.  I 

Latin.  WoidAnaL 
Fttja.  Q«OS.,  Fli7slalcis7,  Bhet. 


AIk.,  Arilh.,  ClT.  Oovt.  C.  R,  ft» 
Gram.,  HM.  D.  &,  Mtufe.  PhjiUoc 
U.  B.  ran. ,  CItHs. 


Shorthaiid,  frpewrltlng. 

Qerman. 

™-  -i>Ial0K7.  Pplltleal  Eoonom;. 


Latin,  Oeomet^. 
Htot. 

Muoral  Sdenca 
AIr..  Orthosraphj. 


jn..U(.,BnB.,TJL, 
GDom.,    HM.    U.     I 
Phjidol^ty. 
AliE.,  Botany,  Latin. 


Ot.  GoTt.  Iowa,  ClT.  GoTt.  U.  S..  Oa 
Hint.,  Rhet.^ord,  Anal.,  EcoimmM 


Qeom  .  CiTlei,  F 

IJtentnrv. 

HM.  U.  a,  Kng..  O 

Bheu,  Latin,  dram. 
AJit,.  Qeometrr, 
Lit..  Geo.  HM. 
Science. 
Wrltlns.  DnwliiR. 

BoUdOeom.,  Trig. 
niTH>«.  Als. 
Chem.,  Oeok^lT. 
ClTlra,  BeoDomy.  Ai 
I:adn,  Greek. 
Htotorr. 
BnRlifih. 

PI.  Qeom. 
German,  French. 


iHllsh.  , 


, ,  Aatroaomy  PhyilalafT' 


EngUih,  Algebra. 
HiA. .  Larln,  Oermi 
Botaaijr,  Zoology. 
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.   H.  C.  Johason,  Ptin  .. 

H.  I*  Walter 

lelmlnn  Hrmier  .. 


VjTtln  Calmer    .      

R.  B    San^e  

.    HM^areC  Burhalisn.  Piin  . 


J,  C.  1 

H.a  Bndtb 
a  3  (yKelU.  . 


E   H  ] 

H.  Q   Allen      ... 

i  P  UnoUer 

H    M.  Bedd»ll... 


Baniett  Ashlaj-.     .. 
.   B.  O.  BronsoD.  Prln 

Roxy  H,  Peterson. 


,  HbtG. 


Goodrell.  Prln.  . 


Alice  Lflwla 
aizabeth  Wright  ... 
ClrdeHnlslier. 

WlUB  Otis 

EMelle  Pnttenon 

C«t1b  Mllb       

NelUp  D   Howud. 

HKndnt  John 

A  O    Hanger 

TnnptlK  QflUluui .  . . 

Canie  I^wreneu  ... 
11  W.  E.  n   Ktimmel,  F 
'  UalH'l  E.  Fri'<blp. 
;  Un.  .1.  A.  Juknon. . 

EmmaC  Manlton... 

Caroline  FarBsworth 


F.  B.  OoodeU... 


Oraee  Traatner.  . 


.  Arilh..  Oi-riDBn,  Hint.  V.  S..  Eiie. 


Am.  IJt.,  Rag.  IJrnm..Eiie.  Lit.,  BhPt 

CIvlcfi,  Economic.  Arlth 

Alv,.  Am.  UI..  Arlth  ,  bookkivpiiK!,  Hiii 

Hist.,  Ovam. 
Oenuan.Idtln.MuBlp. 
Botany.  Chemistry,  Pb ^  . 

PhTHloloBT,  Rhet. ,  Word  Anal  .  ZoolopT 
CK.  Hovt  IT.  a.  Hlirt.  U.  8.,  BconomliM 
AlK  ,  Arlth..  Bookkeeping. Botany.  Cnem 

b-try.  mv.  Gort.  Iowa.  Oiv   Hovt.  IT.  8. 

Qen   Hint.,  Oeol  ,  "  —.       —   _ 

"nip.  Penmanship,    ., 
tl. .  Political  Econoiny.  i 

Batnny.  DmninK,  Zoalogy. 

Am    Lit  .  Edr.  Lit.,  Bhet. 

Latin.  Greek. 

Latin. 

Qt^mian,  Oen.  Elut  ,  Eng,  Hint. 

Alg..  Arlth.,  Phr»   Ome. 

Phyal™. 

Alg  .  Chem. 

EngUah.  Buakkeo|riiig. 

Eng.  Hist  ,  Am.  Hhit..  Clvlai,  Com  Law, 
Ale,,  Falltlcal  EcHinonir. 

French. 

Arltb  .  Bookkeeping,  UnnalHtry.  Qeom 
Phyalca. 

Am  Ut.,  Botany.  Civ.  Oort.  O.  B.,  01*. 
Qovt.  Iowa.  Eng.  Lit..  Qerman,  LAtln. 

Alg.,  Drawing,  Eng.  Oram,.  Oen.  Hist., 
Hist.  U.  B..  Muiic.  Phys.  Qeog.. Physi- 
ology, Rhet,.  WorilAnal. 

Alg.  U.  a.  Civil  Oovt. 

Eng.  Lit.,  Rht-t. 


Ale  ,  ChoralBtrj,  Phya.  OiHig..  Dlreolor 

Bh.>t..  Greek  Hlflt. 

Latin.       ' 

stenography,  Com.  Ijiw 

History. 

Oeom. .  Adv.  Alg 

BnokhitTilnB,  Arllh. 

Biology.  Ziwlogy,  Botany. 


'  M!-t.  (■ 


,    Fri 


.  Enu-    Lit.,  O™ 


HIat. 


e  Campbell  .. 
laFoafw 


Aiu    Lit.,  ICiii:    yrnra  ,  EnpLlt. 
Htenography,  Bookkeeping.  Typewrttlag. 
Hannal  Training. 

Arlth. .  ChemlBtry,  Physics. 

La^in 

Botany.  Civ   Govt.  Iowa.  Civ.  Govt.,  U. 
B.  Fhysloloity. 


Aaat.  Com.  liepartm^ 
Oenuan.  French. 
Mathematl™. 
Physical  Bdence, 
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HIGH  SCHOOL. 


niBTBUOTOBS,  1902-1006. 


VBLAXCWm  TAUGHT. 


Dea  Moines,  West 
— Oontinued. 


Bsgle  Grove 


BddjTllle 


Bldon 


Sldora 


BmmetRburg . 


Bitheryille , 


Fsirfleld 


Farmlngton 


Robert  B.  Keith 

Zulems  Kostomlatskj. 

Cordelia  Kyle  . 

Sarah  M.  Loring 

A.  W.  Merrill 

A.  C.  Newell 

Elizabeth  Perkins 

Alice  See        

Gkdl  Shepard 

ClajD.  Slinker 

Hdten  ^.  Stewart  

Josephine  Taylor 

Elizabeth  Wilcox     . 
Josephine  V.  Williams 

BBtefle  Wilchinsky 

Blanche  Grundy,  Prln 


May  Brewer 
Bnaiina  Hoebel . 

Bird  Johnston  . 

J.  G.  Grand: 
J.  Parks, 


nay 
Prin. 


Miss  Ella  Thompson . 


Miss  Ella  Thompson , 


Blanche  Norton,  Prin. 
Florence  Baker 


O.  B.  Akers 

Blanche  Baker  

Lnella  Albrook ,  Prin 

Milo  Hunt 

Belle  Daniels 


Lucia  Kuehne .... 
P.  E.  Telller,  Prin, 


Ethel  Rundall , 


Mabel  Davis 

Sue  M.  Cullen,  Prin 


Edwin  Dukes 

ChetaM.  Wheeler. 


E.  G.  Quigley,  Prin 
J.  E.  Williamson  ... 
C.  D.  McClaIn 


Nellie  E.  Jordan 

Maud  A.  Stokes 

OLveP.  Wilson       

Arthur  T.  S.  Owen,  Prin. 


Mrs.  A.  H.  Hartrick 


Fujette L.  T.  Newton, Prin. 


Assistant  in  Manual  Training. 

Natural  Science. 

Bng.  Lit. 

German. 

Alg.,  Latin. 

Manual  Training. 

History. 

Asst.  Physical  Sciences 

English. 

Com.  Dept. 

Natural  Science. 

English,  and  History. 

Latin. 

Latin.  • 

Librarian. 


Alg.,  Bookkeeping,  Drawing,  Qen.  WA., 

Phys.  Geoff. . 
Gen.  Hist..  Latin. 


lys.  Geog. ,  Geom. ,  Penmanship. 


Am.  Lit.,  kng.  Gram..  Eng.  Lit.,  Gkr 

man,  Bhet. 
AritlL,  Civ.  Govt.  Iowa,  Civ.  Govt.  U. 

S. .  Eng  Gram.,  Hist.  U.  S.,  Physiology. 


Physics,  ZoolOrar,  Botany. 

Alg..   Arith.,  Botany,  Civ.  Govt.  low*, 

Civ  Govt.  U.  S.,  Gen.  Hist.,  Hist  U. 

S. ,  Physics,  Phy».  Geog. ,  PhyiBioloCT. 
Am.  Lit. ,  Arlth. ,  Eng.  Gram. ,  Bng. lit, 

Geom.,     Latin,     Music,    Pennuuiship, 

Rhet. ,  Word  Anal. 
Am.    Lit..    Arith.,    Eng.    Gram.,  lit. 

Latin,  Music,  Penmanship,  EUiet.,  Won 

AnaL 
Am.  Lit. ,  Bng.  Gram. ,  Eng.  Lit. ,  Q«b. 

Hist^  Latin,  Rhet. 
Ale. ,  Botany,  Civ.  Govt.  Iowa,  Bis*.  U. 

S.,  Phys.  Geog.,  Word  AnaL 
Alg.,  Bookkeeping,  Latin,  Physics. 
Music. 

Botany,  Geol. .  Latin.  Geom. 
Alg.,  Arith. ,  Bookkeeping,  Physics. 
Botany,  GeoL,  Eng.  Lit.,  Rhet.,  CM» 

Qen.  Hist. ,  17.  S  Hist. 
Am.  Lit.,  Music.  Phys   G«og.,  Gram. 
Am.    Lit. ,    Arith. ,    Bookkeei^ng.   &>(• 

Gram.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Gen.  Hist.,  Geom. 

Hist.  U.  S.,  Rhet. 


nig. ,  Botany,  Chemistry,  GeoL ,  Phjsleft. 

Phys.  G«oe.,  Physiology. 
German,  Latinj  Bng.  Composition. 


Botany,  Civ. ,  Govt.  Iowa,  Civ.  Gott  U- 

S.,  Latin,   Physiology,    Polit.    Boon., 

Com.  Law. 
Geom. 
Ale.,  Arith.,  Bookkeeping,  Geom.,  FliJ' 

fflcs,  Phys.  Geog. 
Alg.,    Botany,  Geom.,   Eog.    Hist,  X^- 

Oiogy. 
Am.   Lit..  Bookkeeping,  Eng.  Lit.  Pb7* 

sics.  Astronomy. 
Am.  Lit..  Civ.  Govt.  U.  a,  Eng.  lit, 

Gen.  Hist.,  Hist.  U.  S.,  Phys.  Oeog., 

Physiology. 
Alg.,  Arith.,  Eng.  Gram. 
Latin,  Rhet. 
Vocal  Music. 
Alg.,    Arith.,    Bookkeeping,  Civ.  Govt 

Iowa,   Civ.   Gtovt   U.  S..  Bug.  Grim-. 

Latin,  Geom. ,  Music,  Pnysi^  Physio- 
logy, jPolitical  Economy. 


Alg.\    Boid&eeping,   Bng.  Ldt. .    G«om-. 
Physios,  PoliticalBcon. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  STATISTICS— CoKTiNirED. 


BCHOOI.. 

INTBBTrCTORS,  1902-1908. 

d  — 

T^pnii  K.  Wftlkftr .....    ..... 

ntlnaed. 

0.  P.  SchelL  Prin 

MattieLoe 

Ruth  Gist 

3ity 

H.  O.  Bateman,  Prin 

Elma  Dickinson 

Alice  Han<*ox  

F.O.  Butler    

Mae  SDaaldinsr 

dare 

I.  N.  Warren,  Prin 

Mary  Crawford 

NettieFlbbs 

Gwp*"-mde  Macy , 

KateHealy     ' 

Jessie  Craig 

R  B.  Davis  

Ella  Fink 

Uaoo.  ... 

Helen  M.  Stone          

W.  L.  Barrett,  Prin 

Ann|k  Hotnar* ....... 

Bescae  Dayis 

Marie  L.  G^ardner      

C.  W.  Cruikshank 

W.  J.  Jerome.  Prin  

MaryK.  Wilson    

Margaret  Neale . , 

BTanireline  Qra  wo 

>d 

Katherine  Mautho,  Prin.... 

Jessie  Nutting...' 

Fannie  0.  Ames 

Mary  G.  Ma  on  ... . 

Sanction . . 

Ellen  C.  Jaclwon 

Florence  K.  Shurf^y  

OraF.  Miller 

AiiceM   Smith 

A.  J.  Oblinger,  Prin 

Nellie  Dority 

W.  W.  Overmyer,  Prin 

Daisy  Howe 

Stella  Dunaway 

Id 

W.  E.  Sallsburj',  PHn 

Nellie  WArron 

Sarah  McBridc 

I  ••••■«•••• 

F.  A.  Shultz,  Prin 

Pr  A.  Thomburif 

Gertrude  Norris. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 


Alg..  Arith,,  Botany,  Civ.   Govt.  Iowa, 

hys.  ( 
ping, 
PhyRlcs,  Psychology. 


Iff.,  Antn,,  isotanv,  { 

Civ.  Govt.  U.  9. ,  Drawing,  Qtetn.  Hist. , 

Hist.  U.  S..  Phys.  Geog.  Rhet. 


Alg. ,      Bookkeop 


German,     GeoL , 


Geom. ,  *  «j 
Arith. ,   Botany,   CMv.'  GovtT'  Iowa,  Civ. 

«'Ovt.    U.    S. ,     Drawing,   Gen.   Hist., 

Hist   U.  8.,  PhjT*.    Geog.,   Physiology. 
Am.  Lit..  Eng.  Gram.,  Enff.  Ldt.,  Laan, 

Music,  Rhet.,  Wonl  Anal. 
Botany,  Geom.,  Physics. 
Am.  Lit.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Latin,  Rhet. 
Alg. ,  Arith. ,  Civ.  Govt.  Iowa,  Cir.  Govt. 

Cf.  S.,  Eng.  Gram.,  Gen.  Hist.,  Phys. 

Geog. 
Music. 

Writing,  Drawing. 
Geom  .  Latin,  Geog. 
Am.  Lit. ,  Eng.  Lit. ,  Germ. 
Alg.,  Arith. ,  Bookkeeping.  Geom.,   Pen- 
manship. 
Am.  Lit.,  Eng.  Gram.,  Eng.  Lit. 
Latin. 
Ale  ,  Civ.  Govt.  Iowa,  Civ.   Govt.   U.  8. 

Gen.  Hint.,  Hist.  U.  8. 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Geol. ,  Physios,  Physl 

Geog.,  Physiology. 
Music. 
Drawing. 
Alg. ,  Arith. ,  Bookkeeping,  Botany,  Civ. 

Govt.  Iowa,   Civ.  Govt.   U.  8.,  Geom. 

Hist.  U.  8.,  Phys.  Geog. 
Am.  Lit. ,  Eng.   Gram. ,  Eng.  Lit. ,  Rhet. 

Word  AnaL 
Gen.  Hist.,  I^atin. 
Music. 
German. 
Geom. ,  Phys. 
AIr.  ,  BookKeeping. 
Am.  Lit. ,  Enff.  Gram. ,  Eng.  Lit. ,  Latin, 

Rhet. ,  Word  Anal. 
Alff. ,  Arith. ,  CHv.  Govt.  Iowa,  Civr  (Jovt. 

U.  8.,  Gen.  Hist.,  Phys.  Geog. 
Algebra. 
Arith.,  Bookkeeping,  Botany.  Civ.  Govt. 

Iowa,  Civ.  Govt.  U.  S. ,  Geol.,  Geom., 

Phys.  Geog. 
Eng.  Lit.,  Latin. 
Alff.,  Am.  Lit.,  Bookkeeping,  Eng.  Lit., 

Rhet. 
Chemistry,  Gen.  Hist.,  Physiology,  Physics. 
Latin,  Arith.,  Eng.  Hist. 
Eng.,  Com.  Geog.,  Civics,  Gen.  Hint. 
Eng.  Comp. 
Music. 
Alff. ,  Bookkeeping,  Civ.  Govt.  lowaLjOiv. 

Govt.  U.  S.,  Eng.  Gram.,  Geom.,  Phj 

ics,  Music. 
Am.  Lit. ,  Botany,  Drawing,   Eng.   Lit. , 

Gen  Hist  ,  Music,  Hist.    u.  8. ,  Latin, 

Phys.  Geog. ,  Rhet. ,  \yord  Anal. 
Bookkeeping,  Eng.  Gram.,  Latin,  Phys- 
ics, Phys.   Geog.,  Rhet.,  Polit.  Econo. 
Alg. ,  Arith  ,  Botany,  GiBom,  Physiology. 
Am.  Lit.,   Civ.   Govt.  Iowa,   Civ.  Govt. 

U.  S. ,  Eng.  Lit. ,  Gen.  Hist. ,  Hist.  U. 

8.,  Music,  Penmanship. 
Plane    Geom.,    Solid     Geom.,    Physics, 

Bookkeeping,  Music. 
Arith.,  Alg.,    Hist.    U.    S.,    Gen.  Hist., 

Gram. ,  Rhet. .  Phys.  Geog. 
Latin,    Gram,     Ccesar,     Virgil,    Cicero, 

Astronomy,  Civics,  Lit.,  Pedagogy. 
Alg.,    Bookkeeping,     Gterman,     Geom., 

Physics. 
Civ.  Govt.  Iowa,  Civ.  Govt.  U.  a 
Latin. 


lys 


kgroKTtt  OK  OOOKTY  8DPKR1NTRNDBHT8.  \1\ 
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UmuilT  Ctititer. 


ODthrls  Centvr. 


Eliralii-thKelwr  ...  .. 
BUTalK>lh  V^\ht. 
Jnlla  arnmhllDc 

uirhu  Sn^ifT 

Dais;  D.  &^lon.  Prin. 

J,  E.  Sloot 

Hatu  HarrlBon 

ElIuN'tli  Kny       

MBRgleS.  tiny 

M.  P.  Motne,  Prtn     ... 


J.  O.  B 


ntli? 


Onthne  eoonty . . 


.    F.  Pji>.  Prtn... 


R.  Ooble,  Prtn  


.    LeniiK  Fmter.  Piin. . . 
Ida  U.  WIlMm 


R   O.  Miller.  . 
O   W.  Muwo] 


Am.  lit-.  Euc  Ltl.,  Bhrt. 

At«.,  QcD.HlHt..  Latin. 

Am    LK..Artth..    Botany.  Enp    Gm„ 

Bdk.     Lit.    G(ol.,      Fli;n<lori«f.  hi. 

Beon.  ZvAogf, 
AIs  ,   Arilb  .^^R.  Lit  .    Gftsm..  Fir 

OaiB  .  Rhi-I., 
Alg..  Eog  Lit..  LkIId.  PhTHloliM:}' 
Am    Lit.,  Bag.  Blst..    Oi-n.  BM.,  Hi 

V  a. .  LaHn 
Civ.  Onrt.  Imra,  Civ.  RoTt.  U.  8.,0b 

Am.  r-  -" 
■Itr..  A... 

nijnricilot. 


iB.  Onon..  Pliv»u  Ulii|(, 
lion.  Ens.  Hls{. 

Bookkwj.inff.     Wonl 


Latin. 
Anal. 

BookkMtiing.  Obcmfet'y.  Om.  Hfaiorj. 
OeoL,  Geom..  Htsl.  U.  8,.  Pbpi* 
Com,  Iaw.  Poliapal  Fi-onomj-. 

"-     "-'--ij.  Civ.  Omt.  Iona,CH  Gott. 


.  8.,  I*TB.  Oeog..  Artlh. 

.  Lit     Ene.  Grar    "--   ' 

liL-l,,  Word  Anal. 
AlE..  Chemistry.  Qeom..  Phys  Ocof. 
Arith  .  Bookli(-«i)lne^  Bi««nj..Clv._pc 


BnR.  Lit.,  laHD-. 

^. 1..  Phyi 

Boci>ilic«ralns.  Botany. 
'"-    "—    -    ■•     Bl,^.   I,,  ... 

Hb<t..  RM- 


■    Qovl    U. 
,  Bntc-  Lit., 


THiHi,  Latin. 

Arltb..  Sng  Oram..  Rhrt  ,  WordAuL 
Alg.p  Oe«l..PhyKi™.Phy«iologj,  Zooloff, 
AIr..  Bmklieeidiig,    Botany,  Clr.  Oon- 

Ia»-a.  Civ.  Qovt.  U.  B  ,  Eng   Ut  .  IX". 

Hint  .    Oeol. .    Oeata  ,    Phytdoi.  Pi}*- 
■  QeoB. ,  Rliet. ,  Economics. 
(lerman.  Latin. 
Arltb..  DmwlnB.  Kne.  Gram  .  Him.  U. 

S ,     PMDmsnshJp,     Physiology,    Wart 

Anal. 
Alic.Am  Lit.Artth.Bne  Grua..l}<a- 

Hlst. ,  Hiat.  O  a ,  rtij-slologj,  Rhrt, 
Ens  Lit      Oerman.  Latin,  Rh>4 
Arith  .  Boolil'eeplnir.  Botany 

Ion-a,Giv.  G   -■     "  "    - 

Ale,,  AHth  , 

LaHn 

Am.  IJl..  Eng.   Gram..    Fng.  Lit.,  G«i 

Rbt  .  Rbot..  Word  AnaL 
Physirai,  Phja.  Qeog  ,  Phyrfology.Aiti"- 

.  Bwikketiping. 
Civicx.  Econotnlm. 
Mnrft,  Elo™t!on. 


SatlierlMcHD[i<lera< 
F,  n.  Neb-on 
J.  O.  Kirkpatrtpk 
"     ■  erine  Dencwetl 


HlMaG.  Lunde«n. .. 


Margaret  Ml' el 

.    8.  T.  May,  PrI 


EngllBh. 

HIh  . ,  Com.  Qeog. 

Phys.  Oeog.,  Botany.  Alg.,  Qscun. 

Mu_;lc.  Drawing. 

',   Artih..    Bookkeeping.     CIr.    Got. 
—    -Z^t.  Qo»,  V.  8  ,  Geom. 

m      Lit.,    Art'k,    Oen.    BIA, 
Phya,     Qeog.,     Rhet.,    Wort 

,   Lit,,  Botany,    big.    Oram.,  Kit 
^.t  .  Latin,  Hnsla,  Rbet, 
.    Civ.  Govt.  Iowa,  Civ.  Qavt.  U.  S,,  One 
Hlat. .  Qeom. ,  Economlca, 
Alg.,  Arith..  Bo  kkeeplng.  Botany.  !%!* 


It.,  Eng.  < 
Up.  BE eL 
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HU^H  SCHOOL  STATISTICS— CoNTlNirKD. 


ROROOL 


iwsTRircTOBa,  1908-1908. 


BRANCHBit  TAtTOHT. 


Idl 


ve 


idence 


t/ym    .  •  . 


Alls 


mi 


Mary  W.  Bryant,  Prin.  ... 

Nellie  M.  Darby 

Milton  H.  Hoffman 

C.  8.  Cory,  Prin  ......  . . 

Hary  D.  Wallace 

Mabel  E.  Hatton 

Catherine  Cralkshank  — 

Mrs.  D.  F.  Coyle 

J eade  Johnston,  Prin. 

E.  T.  Sheppard 

Minnie  Snore 

Mary  Bechly 

Geo.  F.  Pflngsten 

Clara  M.  Travia,  Prin 

J.  li.  Baechele. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Bnechele 

Sarah  MacDonald 

EmmaFonk.    

Mabel  Foster 

J.  W.  Radebangh,  Prin 

EvaStahl 

FayeNixon 

Adelia  Swanson 

Mertie  Clammer 

T.  E.  Buck 

F.  B.  Gnnn 

T.  J.  Fitzpatrick,   Prin  ... 

8.  K.  St^venBon  

Clemenrine  Otto 

Hattie  Cleamian 

Antonia  T.  Stover 

Mabel  Foster  .   . 

Helen  M   Sedgowick 

Seth  Thomas  

F  H.  Randall.      

Edward  O.  Flske 

Agnes  B.  Otto 

Edith  P.  Evans  

Leroy  Elliott .  . 

Mary  Morton,  Prin 

AnnaL.  Bordick 

ImaMoler 

RoseFarrelL  

AllceClark   

E.  Hervig 

L.  C.  Howard,  Prin 

J.  J.  Mo<^r , 

F.  B  Collins. 

Flora  Slayton  , 

Emma  Ankeny  


Am.  Lit..  Civ.  Gh>vt.  Iowa,   Eng.   Lit., 

Gen   Hist^  Geom.,  Hist.  U.  &,  Latin, 

Physics,  Physiology,  Rhet. 
Alg. ,    I  iv.    Crovt.    iowa,    Eng.    Gram. , 

Gen.  Hist.,  Latin,  Rhet.,  Reading. 
Arith.,     Bookkeeping,     Mn^ic,,     Phys. 

Geog. ,    Physiology,    Reading,    Geogra- 
phy. 
Chemistry,  German,  Physics. 
Alg.,   Am.   Lit.,  Arith,   Botany,    Eng. 

Lit. ,  Geom. ,  Khet. ,  Word  AnaL 
Am.   Lir.,  Civ.   Govt.  Iowa,  Civ.  GK)vt. 

U.  S.,  Gen.  Hist.,  La  in. 
Am.    Lit.,    Bookkeeping,     Hist.   U.    S. , 

PhvM    Geog.,  Phy^ology,  Word  Anal. 
Mnsic!. 
Arith.,  Bot.,   Gen    Hist.,  Hist.   U.    S., 

Phys.  Geoff.,  Physiology. 
Phvsics   Ci VIC'S. 
Eng.    Gram.,   Eng.    Lit.,    Rhet.,   Word 

Anal.,  Latin. 
Alg.,  Am.  Lit.,  Bookkeeping,  Eng.  Lit., 

Geom. 
Mnsic,  Gorman. 
Alg.,  Arith.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Geom.,  Music, 

Physics. 
Civ.  Govt.  Iowa,  Civ.  Gtovt.  U.  S.,  Hist. 

U.  S. 
Am.  Lit.,  Eng.  Gram. 
Alg.,  Arith.,  Eng.   Lit.,  Geom.,  Music, 

Fnysics. 
Latin,  Rhetoricals. 


Bookkei>lng,      Business     Forms,     Com. 
Arith.,   Com. 
writing. 


Ijaw,   Shorthand,  Type- 


Alg.,    Botany,    Civ.     Govt.    Iowa,   Civ. 

Govt.,  U.   8.,    Geom.,   Physics,   Phys. 

Geog.,  Physiology. 
Alg.,  Arith.,  Gen.  Hist.,  Geom. 
Am.  Lit.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Latin,  Rhet. 
Am.   Lit  ,  Eng.  Gram.,  German     Rhet. 
Music. 
Arithmetic. 
Am    Hlntory. 
Mathematics. 
Civics,  Economics. 
Drawing,  German. 
Natural  Sci  ence. 
Latin. 

English,  Algi^bra. 
Alg.  Lit. 
Eng.,  Hist. 
Hist.,  Latin. 
Physicial  Science,  Alg. 
Supervisor  Drawing  in  Grades. 
Music. 

Manual  Training. 
Latin. 
Eng.  Lit.,  Latin,  Physics. 


Alg.,  Botany,  Geom.  Polit.  Econ. 
Am  Lit.,  Eng.  " "  -        - 

8.,  Rhet. ,  Word  Anal. ,  Astronomy. 


Lit. ,  Gen.  Hist. ,  Hist.  U. 


Am.  Lit.,  Arith.,  Civ.    Govt.  Iowa,  Civ. 

Govt.  U.  S. ,  Eng.  Gram. ,  Phys,  Geog. . 

Physiology. 
Penmanship. 
German,  Latin. 


ig..  u 

Arith.,    Bookkeeping,    Botany,   Physics, 
Phys.  Geog. ,  Physiology,  Word  Anal. 


Alg.,  Geom. 
.,    Bool 
8.  Geog., 
Am .  Lit. ,    Civ.  Govt.    Iowa,  Civ.   Govt. 
U.  S. .  Eng.    Gram..   Eng.    Lit.,    Gen. 
Hist.,  Hist.  U.  S.,  Rhet. 
Music. 


BBPORTS   OF   COUKTT   BUPSBIKTBHDBHTS. 


mOH  SCHOOL  BTA.TiafFUX-Oommjmtt. 


Harriet  Solomon 
BUubeth  Bftllard 
Bertha  CnlR. 


..Idbv^* 


Gpttt  K,  Whitmori' 

C«Tl«  MoCrwT 

J.  A.  01«Tid«iuilnii.  Prin.. 


Botany,  ChemlDtrr.  QeoL .  niTrics.  [%]>, 

Oeog. 
lAtln. 
Alg..  Qeom. 


BefdnnlaE  Laan. 

tn..  Ul  .  K..g    -- 
lIb-,  Ariih. ,  1 
ll»n.  Hlpt. ,  O 

ilg  .    BntiuiT, 
OoTt.  U.  K. 

"■hVU.    OCUB..    Phj-slolDBI- 

_. .  Ehv.  Lit..  Hist.   V.  S;  BbM.. 

Word  Anal. 

Arith..    BookkeeiilDK.   av.  Otnt 
1,  Oiv.  Oo*t.  V.    n  ,    Ovsa.    "^ 


T., 


«^tb 


i'.  Hi<ii..  Ijitln. 'bIiM. 


Harr  &  Bond.  Prin 


Alifw  FalrAeld 

EUaKpmp  .... .  . .. 

B.  G.  Olark,  Prln 

LaluO.  Holaon,... 


,    Chemistry.  Physrtrfl.  Bbpl. 
.   Ail..  Am,  Lit.,  At-*'-      " 

Lit.,  Pli.™.  Geoff, 
.   Kng.  Gram..  Oerm 


Clr.  Ocirt.,fcf. 
LMiQ. 

.._^  .  aootLknvplog.   Oen.  Hl'^t. .  0«a., 

RirtfM,   Phyiu  Otwa. 

js.  Lit.,  Botany,  Civ,  Qort.  Io<ra,ai. 

Govt     U.  a.   Kng.   Ul..   Lalln.  MB*. 

Phrsiology,  Bhel.  Word  An«l 

HnghS.  Bnffum,   Prin '  A1«.,  Ene.  Grain  .  E.ig.  Lit. 

Pamella  P.  Jones       i  Geom^  Bhei. 

AnwllB  Chapman  Gen.  HiHt..  Hilt.  U.  8. 

0«i.  Oallowny,  Prln Arith.,   Bookkwi^ng.  (St.  0«Tt..  low*. 


Jl>8Sln  B.    HodKlQ  . . 


Am,    Lit.,    Arilb..    Botani 


%b£|. 


Hargarot  HcQollklti.. 

Anne  W,  Brans.  Prin. 

HenirNlenlmlB 

EateU.  Ivce 

Doca  Led  wick 


Ekllth  EMwher,  Prln 
Harjorie  Wallace. .. 
Ohas.  G.  Btodgett... 


Rhot. 

Kn„ 

Ala. ,  Arlth,,  Bookkeeping.  Botaar.  Cli 

QoTt.  Iowa,  ClT.   OoTt.    U.   8..  OeoB, 

Hl»t.  U.     8.,     PhTd™,     Phi.-.    Q««, 

Political  ScoDomy. 
Am.  Lit..  Bug.  Qram.,  Boa.  Lit..  Ore, 

HiM. .  Latin.  Rhet. .  Word  AnaL 
Alg. .  CtT.  Govt.  Iowa.  Civ   Qort.  V.  S. 
■      Phjalology, 
" ,  5-( 


ad  Tcv  Gen 


S-e-4  Tear  Latin. 


Higher  Arith.,  Trig. 


Physli?9.  Phyii,  Q'l 
n!g.,  Oeom.,  Highi. 
Civ.   Govt    Jowa,jai 

Roman  Hist, 

PoUtlnal  Er<i 
Music  Vocal. 
Arith.    Book 

ship,    Bos.    LAW,  IJOm.    USDK. 

Alg. ,  Am.  Lit; ,  Arith. ,  Bng.  Lit. ,  0<a- 
HlBt. ,  PhysIologT,  Politieal  EconoiU. 

Bookkeerbw,  Aig.  Gram.,  G«n.  But- 
Hist.  dTk,  Kntdc,  Rhet.  __ 

Ug..  BotanT.  OIt.  Oort.  lova,  Or, 
Gurt.    D.    B..    Geom..    Phyaisa.   At*- 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  STATISTIG&-OoRTnnmD. 


H  aCHOOX*. 


nroTBiroTOBS,  1902-1906. 


BBANGHXB  TAUGHT. 


"Cgor 


irn. 


hester. 


Ing 


on. 


sCon. 


Akflta. 


neO' 


F.  M.  Hftjnes,  Prln....*. ... 

M.  C.  Wolah 

Lola  Kewcomb,  Prin 

J.  R  Bowman 

Bessie  Bowman 

Qeorge  W.  BUfls 

Katherrn  Tay^lor 

H.  D.  KoscnDerg 

Oharlotto  Prlchard  

Minnie  E.  Bird,  Prin 

J.  N.  Dabm 

Josephine  V.  Harrison 

Lucy  Kinsly 

Mae  MlUer,  Prin    ...  

Nettie  HnghoH 

L.  D.  SaUsbary 

Lida  J.  Colton,  Prin        . . . 

Irene  Jones  

Jennie  Spur 

Frances  Bowon        

C.  H.  Atkinson 

Selma  Daum,  Prin.   .... 

Marj  Mueller 

Jennie  Willey  

A.  C.    Fuller 

Henry  Sierers 

a.  W.  Toung,  Prin    

Flora  A.  Allison 

Mabel  Bickol 

Jennie  B.  Hayen,  Prin 

W.  B.  Buckley 

Mrs.  Eva  Evans  Buckley... 

A.  Palmer,  Prin. 

Mariorie  Millikan 

Mae  Reid.   

AgnM  Wegener 

BvaM.  Bjerlv 

C.  H.  Carson,  Prin 

Blanche  Simmons 


Alg.,   Am.   Lit.,    Arith..    Bookkeening, 

Onemistry,  Civ.  Qovt. .  Bng.  Lit.  .Gen. 

Hist.,  Oeom..   Physics,   Fnys.   Geog. , 

Physiology,  Bnet. 
Botany,  Drawing,  Bng.  Gram. ,  Hist.  U. 

S.,  Music,  Word  Anal. 
Alg. ,  Arlth. ,  Civ.  Gtovt.  Iowa,  Civ.  Govt. 

U.  8  ,  Geom. 
Am.  Lit.,  Chemistry,  Gen.  Hist.,  GeoL 
Am.  I4t.j__EnK.  Gram.,  Bng.  Lit.,  Latin, 

Bhet.,  Word  Anal. 
Bookkeeping,    Botany,    Physics,    Phys. 

Qeog^  Physiology. 
Latin,  Bng.  iJt.,  Khet. 
German. 
Music. 
Gen.   Hist.,  Latin,   Phys.  Geog.,  Bhet., 

Eng.  Hist. ,  Orthography,  Bng.  OlaasioB. 
Botany,     Chemistry,     German,     Latin, 

Mufflc,   Physics,   Political  Boono.,    Aa- 

tronomy. 
Alg.,   Geom.,    Civics,    Bng.    Lit.,   Bng. 

Gram.,  U.  S.  Hist. 
Ass't    in   Geology  and    other  work    sa 

needed. 
Alg.,  Am.   Lit.,  Civ.   Govt.  Iowai_Civ. 

Govt.  U.  S.,  Ens.  Lit.    Latin,  Physi- 
ology, Eng.  Clasucs 
Alg. ,  Arith. ,  Bookkeeping,  Botany,  Bns. 

Gram. ,  Gen.  Hist.,  Geom.^Hist.  n..S. 

Latin,  Phys.  Geog.,  hhet.,WordAnaL, 

Eng.  Comp.,  Bng.  Classics. 
Chemistry,      Geom.,      Music,     Phyeiss, 

Physiology. 
Am.  Lit. ,  Gram. ,  Eng.  Lit. ,  Rhet. 
Alg.,  Geom. 
Botany,  Civ    Govt.  Iowa.  Civ.   Govt.  U. 

8.,  Gen. Hist. , GeoL ,  Hist.  U.  8., Phys., 

Geog.,  Physiology. 
German,  Latin. 
Physics,  Bookkeeping. 
Alg.,  Am.  Lit.,   AritiL,  Bng.  Lit. ,  Gen. 

Hist.,  Latin.  Rhet.,  Word  Anal. 
Arith.,  Civ.  Govt.  Iowa,  Civ.  Govt.   U. 

8.,  Eng.   Gram.,   Gen.  Hist.,  Hist.  U. 

S.,  Phys.  Geog  ,  Physiology. 
Drawing,  Music,  Penmanship. 
Geom.,     Hist.     U.    8.,     Physics,    Phys. 

Geog. 
German. 
Arith.,   Bookkeeping,    Chemistry,    Gen. 

Hist.,  GeoL,  Geom.,  Physics,  renman- 

ship,   Phys.   Geog.,  Physiology,  Word 

Anal. 
Alg.,  Am.  Lit.,  Civ.    Govt,    'owa.    Civ. 

Govt.     U.    8.,    Drawing,     Eng.    Lit., 

Latin,  Penmanship,  Rhet. 
Music. 
Am.  Lit.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Gen.  Hist.^  Hist. 

U.  8.,  Jjatin,  Phys.  Geog.,  Physiology, 

Rhet. ,  Word  Antd. 
Arith.,   Bookkeeping,   Botany  Civ.  Gk>v. 

lows.   Civ.   Govt.   tJ.   8.,   Gen.   Hist.. 

Geom.,  Physics. 
Alg.,  Civ.  Govt.  Iowa,  Civ.  Govt.  U.  S., 

Emg.  Gram.,  Rhet. 
PhvMcs,  Zoology. 
Latin,  Physiology. 
Am.  Lit.    Botany,  Civ,  Govt.  Iowa,  Civ. 

Govt.  U.  8.,  Eng.  Gram.,  Eng.  Lit., 

Rhet. 
Alg.,  Arith.,  Geom. 
Gkurxnan,  Gen.  Hist. 

Alg.,    Civ.    Govt.  Iowa,  Civ.  Gov.  U.  8. 
German,  Latin. 


fiO  REPORTS   OF   COUNTY   SUPERrNTKNDBNTS. 

HIOH  SCHOOL  nTATIsncS— COHTIXITCD 


(XiDtllll 


MlMoaTi  TftUer-. 


riBTBrCTOBii,  'BOS-lBCa 

Hfti7HabbB 

P.  A.  Bond 

NelUe  Highland. 
.   Alice  E.  Dnffy.  Prin  ..   , 

O.  B.  Finch        

Oertrnde  M.  Kaje.     . 

H&Ule  H.  Jennlne* 
'-tbM.  SlngiT 

J.  Srafl,  Prin 

AgnHt  SCBTB . 

HMTBloant 

Rnl^  BBURhmAn --,.. 

Harriet  Shirk 

Fesele  Wrtherold 

lelenBamQ  ..'."'.""'.'" 
LathrvD  HqrgBJi 

J!rs,  A.  a  Wnrner   

FrankPhllUp* 

Be->4e  Beaver  

M™.  a.  O.  WU'e 

.   Anoaa  Vaj.  Priu 

U&yPuki-r  

R.  B.  B««rdBl»T  

BtancheRIgm 

Loi  Rlcburda. 


t 


AlB..  Am.  Lll.j  Sog.  Qram..  Bng.  LIi., 
aim.  Hist.,  a  R.   Hltt..   SbeL.  Wu<] 


DTBWing.  Peumuwhlp. 
I  Bookkeeping,  Oen.   BM. , 


Am.  Lit.,  nhet.,  BngUtdu 

Altf . ,  Q»iii. ,  IaUd- 

BoB.  Oram.,  Oemuui.  Phrfdolagj. 

Civ.    Govt.     Iowa,    Civ.    Govt,    V. 

OeoL,    Hl*t,    C.     S..     Phjaea.    ¥ 

lieog.  Zoologj. 

Am.  Lit.,  Oenmn,  Hhet. 

Bug.  Lit,.  Latin. 

Botanr,  Phj-Bjologr,  Zoolc^y. 


Gnvk,   Rom 


,  KedlBval.   Eng.  ud  T. 


.    Bng   Lit.,  Am.  Lit. 
.   Alit.,  Oeom. 

,  F.ng.  Ut. .  Hlxt.  n.  S. ,  Qrvek  Hiit. 
Atg..  Arlth.,  Oeom. 
JAlg.,  Arlth.,  Geom..  Trig. 
.    Phrsles.  Clieinldtrj,  Phj»,  Oeog. 

.   I>nwlDg. 

,    Oerman.  Latin. 


.  Bng.  Lit.,  La'lQ,  Rhet. 

....      „ PhjiJca. 

Claa:4cs. 
r.  Govt,  U.  a.  t 


tirneBt  Stlvera  .  . 
Jiim«8  KendrlclcB,  Prin 

JwBle  P,  Hiis'lngH.    . . 

lUrrtott  Mcrrit^ 

Carrie  B.  Thompson  .... 

3.  B.  Donglanfl.  Prin .... 

T.  C.  Mflnlirp 


*\1 


.  Oram.,  Rhet.,  ClandcK. 

my,  PhjH.Gmg.,  Phfvlologj,  Ant™'' 

yXrlth.'I^T.  Govt.  I  ^wa,  CIv.Oot 
"  .Am.  Hist..  Oram.,  Hlsl,  U.  B" 


Jonnli'  SlnT..tft 

Nottlf  Ha/anl 

C.  MoCracken 

Ne'lyT-rniT    

"-J  E.  Northuntt.  I 

Bessie  P.  Well*  ... 

.    Adam  Pli-kp't.  Prin. 

Carrie  Bonebrake . 


H" 

Eng.  ^t. 
Alg  .  B  itanjr,  Ptiy^es.  PbT*.  Qeog. 
Oerman.  L-tin. 
Alg..  Am.  Ut..  Bng.  Oram..  Bng.  W- 

''-    Hist,.  Hiat  V.  S.,  Rhot. 


Alg. 


,  Eng.  Lit..  0«D.  Blali, 


Jeom..  Latin. 
Bookkeeping.  Botanj,  Ot.    Govt.  Ion. 
Qv.  Govt.  U,  eVTlitln,  PhyslvB.  PliI* 

Alg.^Am.  Ut  .   Arith,.    Kna,   Qrui.. 

Bng.    Ut,,    Hist,    D.    a.    PbrrioiofF 

Rhet.,  Word  AnaL 
Hn-dc,  Penmanahi  u . 
Ale. .  Latin. 
Am.  I..lt..  Botanr,  Bog.  Ut..  Oen.  Bol-. 

OeoL ,  Phyn.  Goog, ,  Rhet. 
Arith. .  Civ,  Govt.  Iowa.  Civ.  Govt.  U.  & , 

Eng.  Gram.,  Hist.  17.  S..  Pcnmanxlilp. 

PhyB.  Geog,,  ETlJvlologr. 
Arith..  BoQhkeeplnK,  Bng.  Gram.  Oeom. 
<    Penmanship,  E'tir^rn. 
. ;  Uoslc. 
Alg  .  Arith,,  Botany.  Chemlstrr.  Geon.. 

,   Am.    Lit,.    Bookkcfl^ng.    Bng.    Gram., 

Big.  Ut.,  Latin.  Rhet..  Word  AuL, 

Clas  le,-,  Mrthology 

Bookkei-plng,    Chembtry.    Gen.    Hlal., 

Htiit.  O,  a .  Phjnfes,  bng.  Bl«, .  PsUtl- 


4g..    Arith.,    Botanr,    Gcol..     Geom. 
rays,  Geog. ,  Fhystalugr.  MorAAiai. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  STATISTICS- Costinum). 


fH  SCHOOL. 


1KSTBUCTOB8,    1902-1003. 


BBANCUBS  TAUGHT. 


Oonfelnaed. 
1«afiaiit.  ... 

JTenioii     . . 


ftOne 


ondob. 


(haron, 


o 


Blanche  Van  Scoy 

Martha  Spen»er 

Lida  A.  Pittman,  Prin. 

F.  W.  EbHs    

Mrs.  Frank  StevenH 

W.  H,  Brown,  Prin 


Ethyl  Ber  y 


EateRosh 

Rodney  M.  Artiy,  Prin. 
BmmaF.  Underwood.  . 
Leona  EL  Howe 


Mar^  K  Whicher 
O.  D.  liongstreth . . . 
Laa«*aB.  Oh^borne    . 
Ralph  M.  Hix 
EttaLoai*<e  Rn^er.. 
Harvey  K.  Boyer  .. 


W.  H.  Kalkofen,  Prin 


Mary  Hewelyn. 


Flora  L.  Anderson,  Prin 


C.  J.  Tmmbauer 
'  Isabel  Peterson  . . 


Ohloris  AnderHon 


[ampton.  .. 


AnnaC.  Batman,  Prin 

L.  a  Carlisle , 

Letta  B.  Simmons .... 
liaryL.  Muhs  


MaeSrong 

Lucy  Spicer,  Prin.  . 
Marthlne  GabriUen 


Billa  Cassidy 


Helen  Chambers 

I  A.  T.  Rntledfi^e 

N.  B.  Johnson,  Prin... 


og.  nii 

Am.  Lit.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Composition. 
Chemistry.  Physics.  Phybiology. 


Am.  Lit. ,  Eng.  Gram. ,  Eng.  Lit. ,  Latin, 
Rhe-. 

Civ.  Govt.  Iowa,  Civ.  Govt.  U.  8,  Music, 
Penmanship. 

Alg.,  Arith.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Gen.  Hist. 
Geom. 

Hist.  U.  S.,  Physiology. 

Am.  Lit..  Eng.  Gram.,  Ens.  Lit.,  Ger- 
man, Phys.  Geog.,  Rhet..  Word  Anal. 

Arith.  Botany,  Civ.  Govt.  Iowa,  Civ. 
Govt.  U.  8. ,  Eng.  Gram. ,  Latin,  Phys. 
Geog.,  Physiology,  Word  Anal.  Geom. 

Alg.,  Am.  Ut.,  Bookkeeping,  Drawing, 
Eng.  Gram.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Gen.  Hist., 
Geol. ,  Geom. ,  Hist.  U.  8.  Phys.  Geog. , 
Rhet. 

Drawing,  Mnsic,  Penmanship. 

Eng.  Lit.,  Geom.,  Rhet. 

Civ.  Govt.  U.  8.,  Hist.  U.  8^   Spelling. 

Com.     Goog. ,     Grecian,     Roman  ana 

Eog.  Hist. 
1.  Lit.,  E 
imistiT.  P 
Alg.,  Arith.,  Geometry. 
Latin. 
German,  French. 
Bookke^ing,   Business  Law,    Penmans- 

ship.  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Corree- 

pondence. 
Civ.  Govt.  Iowa,  Civ.  Qovt.  U.  8.,  Eng. 

Lit.,     Latin,     Phy?ics,     Phys.     Q«og. 

Economics. 
Alg.,   Am.    Lit.,    Arith..    Eng.    Gmm., 

Gen.    Hist.,  Munic,    Physiology,  Rhet. 

Spelling,  Composition. 
Am.   Lit.,   Eng.   Lit.,    German,    Rhet., 

Eng.  Hit. 
Arith.,  Latin,  Music,  Physics. 
Alg.  Arith.,  Bookkeeping,  Botanj. 
Gram. ,  Geom. ,  Phys.  Geog. ,  Physiology. 
Arith.,  BookkcH-ping,  Eng.    Gram.,  Geu. 

Hist.,  Hist   U.  S. ,  Penmanship. 
Alg.  Arith.,  Eng.  Tjit.,  Geom. 
Civ.  Govt.  Iowa,  Civ.  Govt.  U.  S. 
Gen.  Hist.,  Latin,  Music,  Rhet, 
Am.   Lit.,   Botany,   Eng.  Lit.,   Physics, 

Phys.  Geog.,  Rhet.,  ^g.  Comp.,  Eng. 

History. 
MoHic. 

Latin,  Word  Anal. 
Am.  Lit.,  Eng.  Gram.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Rhet., 

Eng.  Classics. 
Botany,  Civ.  Govt.  Iowa.  Civ.   Govt.  U. 

8. ,  Gen.  Hist. ,  GeoL ,  Hist.  U.  S. ,  Phys. 

Geog.,  Eng.  Hi»t. 
Alg.,     Arith-,    Bookkeeping,     German, 

Gtom. 
Physics,  Economics. 


Frances  Codner 


W.  J.  Dean,  Prin. 
Albert  Graham . .  . . 


E.  J.  H.  Beard,  Prin. 
Minnie  B.  King 


L.  Vesta  Beard. 
Lucy  E.  Hall.. 


Rhet.,  Zoology. 
Arirh. ,    Bookkeeping,  Civ.  Govt.   Iowa, 

Civ.  Govt.  U.  8. ,  Drawing,  Eng.  Oram., 

Hist.  U.  8.,  Mnsic,  Penmanship,  Phys. 

Geog. ,  Physiology,  Word  Anal. 
Alg.,  Geom.,  L^tin. 
Arith.,  Bookkei>ping,  Eng.   Gram.,  Eng. 

Lit..  Gen.    Hist.,    Hist.   U.    8.,   Phys. 

Geog.,  Rhet. 
Bookkeeping,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics. 
Alg.,  Am.  Lit.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Gcol.,Geom. , 

Rhet. 
Alg..  Latin. 
Antn. ,  Civ.  Govt.  Iowa,    Civ.   Govt.   U. 

8.,  German,    Gen.   Hist.,  Hist.   U.  8.. 

Phys.  Geog.,  Physiology. 


RXPOBTS  OP  OODHTY   B0PBBINTKNDBKT8.  [lA 

HIQH  SCHOOL  8TATISnCS"Co!i  rm  vmo. 


imTRVCVOBfl,  II 


C.  E.  Burton,  Prtn... 


Sylvln  Smith 

a.  S.  CnlTj,  Prtn 

'  Emms'..   SlnlFF  ..     .  . 
Siudi'  HMnvnwo)-  

.  Bluidic  HcLsQKh:in... 


A.  M.  H.  Dnmnn 

I  EJlzB  Mllcbpll 

!  Sellie  Bullrr 


Alg. ,  AtUK  .  Botany ^tF.    Qort.  Ion 


Physloiogv,  Bbet. 
AIb.,  Am.    Lit.,    Arilh.,    Bnii.   Oim. 
HiKt..  D.  a.  Lfltln.  Physiology. 

Alg. ,  Artth, .  Botimy,  Cly.  Qan.  Ion- 
Civ.  QoFt.  U.  a.,  Oeom..  Hlat.  V.&. 
Phytta,  Phy«.  Oeog..  Phyaioli«r, 
Rhet.,  WoidAn&l. 

AIr.,  Am.  Lit..  Bookfawplng.  B« 
Gnm..  Sag.  UI..aprmsn,  Om.BK. 
Orom.,  HlHt.  C.  8..  Latin,  Wirt 
Anal. 

Am.  Lit,,  Arlth,.  ClT.  Oovl.  low».  Qi. 
Qavt,  U,  8.,  DrBKinK,  Eng,  GtW!,, 
Bog.  Lit..  HIW.  U.  8..  KnR.  Hist, 

Qermui.  nivHlvs,  Bag.  Hist,  Am.  EM., 

Al_g.,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Oeom. ,  iailii, 


Hiat.,  Hist.  V.  B,,'Phre.'  a«Tg.,'Vicri 

un.  Lit,,  av.  Oort.  lona.  Ox.  om 
U.  8..  Eag.  Oram.,  Eng.  Lie.  Oft- 
Hidtorj,    Physics.    Bhpt..    Ooiraponi- 


ilB,,  Artth..  Botany. Uitln, Phyg.  Qt-ni.. 

PhvilokiK7.  WoM    AnaL.  Com.    .-»f. 
Arlth.,  MukIc. 
Qnim..  Hiat.  U.  H. 
Drawing,  Physios.  PoL  Bcun. 
Botany.  CIt,  OorU  Iowa,  Civ.   Ouvl.  D- 

ft.  foawing.   Eng.    Lit..   Gmm.  EW. 

U.  B, .  Zoolaey. 
ni>pmB.n   *ieD.  Hist. ,   I^tin.  Vnatc- 

ig.  Drawing,    Mode  PhpUi- 


B(M>kki« 
ogy,  m 

?££t.; 


Bag.  Oram.,    Eng.  UI-.Oa 
ikkcpplng,     Batul- 


„.om, .  Phyn,  (H«g. 
ClT.  (tort.  U.  6,.  Civ.  QoTt,  lon-a,  HIM. 

D,  a.  PhvBirai,  Phys.  drag. 
Am.  Lit..  Eng.  Onu-  " —  ' 
Bhet.,  WonfAnal. 

Bookkeeping.  (Jv,  Q< 


..Eng.  Lit.,  LUll- 


AJb.,  Bookk>.^_„.     ... 

Oovl.  U.  a.  Gen.  HLst. .  ._ 
Botany,    OeoL.     Physics,    Phys.    0«». 

Artth  ,  Bofany    Goom. ,    Physios,   PbJ* 

Am. St..  Bng.  Gram..  Kng.  Lit.,  Sbrt- 
AIe,  .  Boohketiplne,  Botany,  G«n.  HM.  < 
GroL ,  Word  Anal, .  Latin    Phyn.  Gcof- 


U.  ( 


^.'^'■S 


T 

AIk.,  Borany.  Opn.  Hist., 

L.  a..  PhyelM. 
AlB..  Bookk.-eping.  Cl».  G< 

OoTt,  U.S.,  a«™..Poiii 

Oram, .     Eng:. 


■,  Latin. 


Rh^t. 
Botany. 


Am,  Lit,.  R«ding.  Bnt;.  Ut. 
Kng.  HiBt.,  (Imi.  Hlct.,  Eng.  L 
Eng.  Oram..  Lntin,  Rhcl.,  Bn^ 
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HIGH  SCHOOL. 


nrsTBUCTORS,  1902- 190a 


BRANOHKS  TAUOHT. 


OskalooM— 
Oontinaed. 


« ttomwa, 


Pvkenbnrg, 


PfeUa.... 
P«n7.... 


RedOnk 


^beck 


J^ockfoM 


i^kKapids 


Maude  Harbach 

Mabel  Exnerick 

Jensie  Duboe 

Mary  E  Dobyns 

Leslie  Needham 

W.  W.   Parmenter 

8.  J.  FInley       

Bagene  G.  Peiroe,  Prin 

BttaM.  Bardw^ 

Frances  Mills 

Emma  *.  Nye 

Lulu  C.  Yondersaar 

Frances  E  Clark 

Laura  Gtoorge 

Katherine  Barber 

Calla  MarlH  Hand 

Louise  Hinsey 

Joseph  H.  Hajt 

Isabelle  Marie  Neatson 

MayM.  Butler 

R.  A.  Wetzel      

John  McPherson,  Ftin 

J.  F.  Overmyer 

Hayes  Heaton 

Mrs.  M,  E.  Mair,  Prin 

Sarah  Nolan 

W.  W.  Cook       

Minnie  M.  Moore,  Prin  

Agnes  Heiehton  

L.  A.  Blez^    

Mollie  Kelley 

SaidieMoore  

Ruth  Thomas 

J.  E  Pearson,  Prin 

J.  a  Coyle 

Frank  a  Crippen  

Caroline  Boa 

Mabel  Brown 

Bessie  Butler        

Beatrice  Montgomery 

Anna  Bernard^  Prin 

C.  O.  Jameyson 

Arthur  Wright    

James  C.  Sanders,  Prin.     . 
Everett  E  Waters 

Archie  O.  Peaks. 

FredRaasch  ^ 

Antonio  Brinken  i 

AddieReed 

Robert  C.  Lansing,  Prin  . . . . 

Helen  M.  Wolf 


Latin,  Qerman. 

Botany,  QeoL,  Physiology,  Zoology. 

Alg. .  Qeom. 

Arlth.,  Civ.  Govt.  Iowa.,  Civ.   Govt.  U. 

S.,  Word  Anal. 
Writing,     Com.     Arith. ,     Bookkeeping, 

Algebra. 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Ph3r8.  Geog. 
Reviews. 

Botany,  Physiology,  Zoology. 
Am.  Lit.,  fing.  Gram.,  Eng.  Lit  ,  Rhet. 
Am.  Lit.,  Eng.  Gram.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Rhet. 
Civ.  Gov.  Iowa,  Civ  Gk)v.  U.  a  Hist.  U. 

S. ,  Eng.  Hist. ,  Ancient  Hist. 
Music. 
Drawing. 

Am.  Lit.,  Eng.  Gram.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Rhet. 
Alg.,  Physiology. 
Latin. 

Alg.,  Go:>m. ,  Phys.  Geog. 
German. 

Chemistry  ,  Phys.  Geog. 
Phjrsics.,  Arith. 
Alg.,  Arith.,  Botany.  Civ.    Govt.  Iowa, 

Civ.  Govt.  U.  8.,  Gen.  Hist.,  Geom., 

Mu^ic.  Physiology. 
Alg.,  Arith.,  Bookkeeping,  Eng.  Gram., 

Geom. ,    Penmanship,    Physics,    Phys. 

Geo^. ,  Com.  AHth. 
Am.  Lit.,  Eng.  Gram. ,  E!ng.  Lit.,  Hist. 

U.  S.,  Latin,  Rhet. ,  Eng.  Comp. 
Civics,  Hist.,  Rhet. 
Science,  Lit. 
Mathematics. 

Eng.  Lit..  Gen.  Hist.,  I.atin. 
Arith.,  Alg.,  Botany,  Qeom. , Phys. G«og. 
Physics. 
Alg.,  Arith.,  Bookkeeping,    Civ.    Govt. 

Iowa,  Civ.  Govt.  U.  B. ,  Hist.  U.  8. 
All?.,    Civ.    Govt.,    Gram.,    Eng.    Hist.. 

Am.  Lit. 
Music,  Chemistry,  Gram. 
Geom.,  Trig. 

Alg. ,  Arith. ,  Astronomy,  Political  Econ- 
omy. 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Phys.  Geog. , 

Physiology. 
Latin. 

Gen.  Hist.,  Hist.  U.   8. 
Eng.  Lit.,  Rhet. 

Eng.  Gram. ,  German,  Com.  Law. 
Alg.,   Am.   Lit.,   Arith.,   Botany,    Eng. 

Lit. ,  Rhet. .  Word  Anal. 
Am.   Lit.,    Arith..    Bookkeeping,    Eng. 

Gram.,  Gen.,   Hist.,   Geom.,  Hist.  U. 

S. ,  Phjrsics. 
Alg  ,  Civ.  Govt.  Iowa,  Civ.  Govt.  U.  8. , 

Eng.    Gram.,    Geom.,    Physics,    Com. 

Law,  Economics. 
Am.    Lit.,    Botany,      Mech.      Drawing. 

Physics. 
Alg.,  Civ.  Govt.  U.  8.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Gen. 

Hist.,     Geom.,     Hist.    U.    S. ,    Latin, 

Music.     Penmanship,     Physics,     Phys. 

Geog. ,  Physiology,  Khet. ,  Word  Anal, 

Eng.  Hist. 
Alg..    Arith.,    Civ.    Govt.    lowa^.    Eng. 

Gram.,  Hist.  U.  S.,  Physiology. 

German. 

Bookkeeping. 

Am.  Lit. ,  Eng.  Gram. ,  Eng.   Lit. ,   Gen. 

Hist.,  Latin.  Rhet.,  Word  Anal. 
Alg.,    Botany.    Geol. .     Geom.,    Physirs, 
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HIGH  BCHOOL. 


INFTHUCTORS,     1002-19C8. 


BSAHCHB8  TAUGHT. 


Rook  Rapids- 
Continued. 


Rock  Valley 


Sabula 


8m  aty. 


Sanborn 


Seymour , 


Sheldon 


Shenandoah 


Sibley 


Sidney . 


Sigourney 


Florence  Qraham . . 
W.  S.  Wilson 


Alice  M.  White 

M.  ecott  Huie,  Prin 


Mrs.  M.  S.  Huie , 

EvaM.  FlemiuK,  Prin, 


E.  Kaye . 

T.  M.  Qushee,  Prin 


AUena  Mitsenberg. 
C.  F.  Garre't 


J.  J.  Billing-Jly,  Prin  . 

Annie  KioruUi 

Nellie  Mnn»en 
Jeennet  te  8*^ff  en 
J.  R.  Coug  ll,  Prin 


Penmaoship. 

Arith.,  Bookkeeping,  CIt.    GoTt.  low, 

Civ.  Govt.  U.  8. 
Arith,  Oram. .  Phypica,  U.  &,  BM. 
Alg. ,  Arith. ,  Bookkeeping,  Botaoj,  Cir. 

Govt.  Iowa,  Civ.    Govt.   U.  8.,  G«u. 

Hist.,  Geom.,  Latin,   Muidc,  Pramas- 


shlp,  Physi'B,  Ph3r».  iteog.,Riplolo0. 
m.Xit.,  Bng.  Gram.,  Eng.  iJt. 
Hist.,  I^atin,  Rhet*.,  Word  Anal 


Qm. 


Alff. ,  Arith. ,  mokkcei^g.  Botany,  CIt. 
Govt.  Iowa,  Civ.  Govt.  U.  8  .  Gtd 
Geom.,  Hist.  U.  8.  Uu-ic  Phyxk*, 
Com.  Arith. ,  Astronomy,  Adv.  Phjt- 
iology. 

Bng.  Gram. ,  Bng.  Lit. ,  Ge^-man,  Ofo. 
Hist..  Fhys.  Geog.,  Physiology,  Rhet 
Word  AnaL 

Alg. ,  Arith. ,  Bookkeeping,  Botanj,  Ot. 
Govt.  Iowa.  Civ.  Govt.  U.  R,  worn.. 
Physics,  PhvH,  Geog.,  PhysioloffT, 
Zoology,  Political  Economy. 

Am.  Lit..  Bng.  Giam.,  Bng.  Lit.,  Gen. 
HiKt. ,  Hist.  U.  a ,  Latin,  Mu  ic,  Blict. 

German,  Penmanship,  Reviews  of  cod 
mon  branches. 

Mathematics,  Scicince. 

L«tin,  Lit-. 

History,  Lit. 

Music,  Civics,  Economics. 

Alg.,  Bng.  »ram.,  Eng.  Lit.,  I^jstea, 
Rht^t.,  Ge-^g. 


A.  P.  Speers Alg.,    ^ta*iy.    Civ.    Govt,    lowi.  <lr. 

j  Govt.  U.  S.,  Gen.  Hi  t.,  Geom.,Mosle, 
I     Penmanship,  Phys.  Geog.,  PhysioIogT* 

E  E  Calkins,  Prin  ..  j  Am.  Lit.,  Eng.  Gram.,  Eng.  Lit.,  Rbet» 

Word  AnaL,  Com.  Law. 

Mrs.  Syyerson  -Latin. 

Nellie  Bradley Botany.  Chemistry,  Phys.   Geog.,  Pby»* 


!FloraHavler 

Tllton  McColm 

A.  A.  Farley  .    . 

Lizzie  Marley,  Prin. 


Tonnie  Taylor 
Flo  •••nee  Ringle 
Mabel  Mentzer 


m^y, 

ics,  Fhvsiology. 
Alg.,  Arith.,  Bookkeeping,  Geom. 
HiHtory. 
German. 
Eng.   Hist.,  Greek  HLst.,  Roman  HW- 

Arith.     Eng.     Gram.,     U.    S.     HK> 
Com.  Ge'>g. 
Alg.,  Arith. ,•  Geom. 
Latin. 


B')tany.  Physics,    Phys.   Gi>og..  Phji«iol 

ogy.  Zoology. 

BmraH  Miller    i  Am.  Lit. ,  Eng.  Lit. ,  Rhet. 

O.  E.  Smith  !  Pol.  Bconomy. 

L.  B.  Parsons,  Prin i  Bookkeeping,     Civ.     Govt.     low.    d^ 

(lovt.  U.  8.,  Gt'om.,  Physics,  Bconoiuios- 
M.  Berry  Burk Alg.,  Arith.,   Botany,  Gen.  Hist.,  Hbt. 

Cf.  8.  Phys.  Geog.,  Fhys*i  -logy, 
it..  Eng.  Gran       "^ 

Rhet.,  Word  Anal. 


Florence  Conley  . 


Edna  D  kens 

L.   H.  Maus,  Prin 


Jennie  Stiles 

Ethel  M.  Cowan 
Delia  Simon.H 


Mary  A.   Robert«,  Prin. 


Bertha  Wyaut  . , 
J    P.  RiKgS 
I  Emma  Sherrett 


Mrs.  Bruce  Mintier 


fnys.  u     ,.  . ^.. 

Am.  Lit.,  Eng.  Gram.,  £lng.  Lit..  Lstlr, 

..Wordi      ■ 
Arith. 
Civ.  Govt.  Iowa.  Civ.  Govt.  U.  a,  0«l 

Hist.,     Hist.    U.     S.,    Physics.,  Phf^ 

Geog.,  Physiology,  Economics. 
Alg.,  Aiith.,  Bookkeeping,   Bng.  Gram.. 

Geom. 
Eng.  Lit.,  German,  Hist.  U.  8 
Am.    Lit.,    Botany,    Eng.     Lit.,    Latin. 

Phys.  Geog.,  Rhet. 
Eng.    Gram.,    Eng.     Lit.,    Gen.    Hi^t.. 

Rhet.,  Word  AnaL,  Eng.    nist.,  En|t. 

Composition. 
Arith  ,  Geom.,  Latin. 
Physics,  Phys.  Geog.,  Politit-^ Bconomy. 
Arith. ,  Bookkeeping,  Hotany.  Civ.  OoTt. 

U.  8. ,  Geol. ,  Hist.  U.  8. ,  Physiology 
Music. 
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,    Edward  ManilimU.  Prin 

■U.  A.  Dndlry      

E.  F    Bnrchora 

Wlllla  MamluU 

F.  H.  HardtDg 

W.  A.  Bbafler    

numj  BarllDK  .,.. 

T.  abrlOalien    

EUubeth  Bllla 

Cork  BrotherUiD 

XkteD.  BQckskll 

HurLytle.    ..  

aiUM.  HMD. 

BertluBlnin 

lln.  H.  K.  Del  FosKi:  . 

Jldand  McHoHIrr  

T.  Biraer 

.  P.  L.  Dorland,  Prin... 

UktQ.  Canfield 

I.  Ongnid,  Frtn 

'    *  ma mflia.L". "'.'.'. 

MutL.  Parka.  !!^ !!.'!!' 
DsTld  JoD« 

i.  8.  Whitley,  Prtn.... 

IdsBBroldsoQ 

aClnnJo  Rector 

^.  QlbHon,  PrIn 

J.  MaTAmeon.  . 

.   Clara  B,  Bambtr,  Prln. 

J.  H.  O'Donoghue 

OTacoParsona 

itflUaBnveU.....   

[.  W.  Darr 

.   L  R  AUard,  Prin 

JcaephlBe  Bagea 

.  Ida  aillaBDle,  Prtn 

Ure.  KUaMcNIcholH.... 

UnnaL- Moore..,,  -.-. 
C.  W.  WllUana  ..    .... 

E.  B.  Bum        

Blatllda  Aasein 

.  TbomasJ.  Dornnt,  Prti 

Amelia  HcDonnell ..,.., 


AlK..  Artitl..  Oeom. 

Arilh.,  Bookki-eplng,  Civ.  Govt.  U.  & 

Coin.  Ucog.,  PimmanBlilp,  BngllBlu 

EnglMi. 

Eniftith. 

Eng.  Ut. 

EnRlInh. 

Uen.  Hist.,  Hiat.  V.  S. 


AiB..   Arilli.,    Eug.    Onun., 
(Seom. ,  I""- 


Ldt. .  Civ.  (Jovt,  Iowa,  Ot. 
I  ,  Bng.  Oram.,  Qen.  Htot. 
.  PhjB.    Qeog,,  PhjBtology. 


. ,  Word  Anal,   Pull 


and  Com. 

PhjBlologJ-. 


Alg  ,  Artth. ,    PhjB.  G( 

Phyi'lcs.  Botany. 
Alg..  Bookkeeping.  Geoio. 
Aio.  Lat.,KnK,  Gram.,  Kng.  Lll.. Latin. 

Bhct  ,  WorS  AnaL 
German.  Ijitlii. 
Music. 
Civ.  Govt.  Iowa,  Cl».  Govt.  U.  8.,  Oen. 

Hl^t,,  Qeal.,  C.  B.   Hiat..  Astrononiy. 
Arlth.    Bookkeeping,    Gon.    Hist.    U.  8. 


Geol,, 

rlth.    Bookkeeping,    Gon 

Hist.,  Latin,  I^iBlca. 

._        .^     T..       BoUuy.    Civ.     GOTt. 

"     "      Bng.    Lit., 


av.    Govt. 
.,  Bhet. 
■  h..    Eng.     Gram., 


Phya.,  Qoog..  Physioloin. 
Ale.,  Atittl,,Boolik(!Cti!ng3oIaDy,QMm., 

Phyaics,  ZooLogy. 
Am.  r.it..  OlT.    Govt.    Iowa.  Civ.    Govt. 

U    a.,EDg.    Gram.,  Eng.  Lit,,  Latin, 

Phys.  OeoR.,  PhjsloloEj,  Ithet. 
Geo.  HiBt.,  D.  S.  Hlat.,iarm<l<i. 

ChK-m. .  Pbysioa. 

AIe.,  Am.  Lit.,  Sng.    OratD,  Bnc.  Lit., 
German,    Gen.    fflst,.    Qeom..   Latin, 


GeoB. ,       PbyaloloKj-,       Bhet. 
Booklieeiiing,  Mitslr,  Ponmanslj 

Ala..  Arlth..  BookkwiilDB, 
Geom..  U.  B.  Hint.,  Penman 
sira,  phyaloWv.  Economics. 

Am.  Lit.,  Artth..  Civ.  Ooyt.  1 
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8HADX  TRIES  OK  SCHOOL  OBOUHDS. 

Nnmber  of  growing  treei 215,202 

210,004 

226,468 

229.812  SMT 

TSMPSBAHOX  mBTRUOTIOH. 

Schools  teaching  effects  of  stlmalants. 

17.7fl0j 

17.6101    17,488 

17.4611  ir.tt 

TREASURERS*  REPORTS. 


TEAOHBRS*  FUND. 


RKOKIPTS. 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1908 


On  hand  at  last  report. 

From  district  tax 

From  apporrionments. 
From  other  sources 

Total  receipts 

Paid  teachers 

Paid  for  other  purposes 

Tttal  expenditures 
On  hand 

Total 


12,648.004  77 

4,5^,097  47 

822,276.06 

188,719.48 


13.189.066.80 


$2,719,466.88 

4,716,606.76 

816,681.22 

187,205.91 


18,438.750.76 


12,786,070.11 

6,017,666.18 

827,066  84 

166,667.04 


$8,788,166.67 


12,024.626.61 

6,260,831.15 

864,188.84 

166,000.04 


$9,205,065.04 


I3.154,»fl 

181.8U.M 


|9.S45.«lg] 


IXPBNDITUBKB. 


$5,417,668.10 
51,027  82 


$3,469,600.92 
2,719,465,88 

$8,189,066.80 


$5,606,032  60 
04,848.06 


$5,701,780.65 
2.736,979.11 


$8,488,750.76 


$6,747,880.20 
66,20L77 


$6,818,641.06 
2,024,626.61 


$8,788,166.67 


$5,061,688  41 
78,600.881 


$6,066,262  24 
8,140,802  80 


$9.206.06&04 


74.6ft1 


8,2S.lir^ 


8UPEKINTKNDENT   OF  FUBLIO  INSTRUCTION. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE  FUND 


RSOEIPTB. 


1890 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

t  last  report  . 

riot  tax  

jraonrces 

$860,728.60 
748, 06a  26 
679,846.49 

'  $484,407.18 
806,860.14 
694,696.28 

$676,824.96 
840,826.48 
680,972.78 

$668,851.19 
848,801.68 
614,892.17 

$605,622.70 
872,288.96 
780,896.28 

1  receipts  — 

11,688,180.84 

$1,988,01658 

$2,046,624.11 

$1,917,046.04 

$2,168,806.88 

■XPEKDITUBBS. 


olhoQses  and 

$474,806  64 
605,866.84 

2,128.96 
171,875.88 

$664,141.28 
682,896.18 

2,297.08 
168,866.09 

$880,666.68 
486,606.88 

880,81 
170,221.66 

$817,086  69 
889,968  81 

1,468.41 
202,968.07 

$96^,242.72 

and  interest., 
ries    and    ap- 

460,660.68 
946  82 

ther  piiriKMes 

216,892.41 

1  expenditures 

$1,268,668.21 
484.467.18 

$1,867,690.68 
676,824  96 

$1,488,272  92 
668,861.19 

$1,411,421  98 
605.628.06 

$1,666,761.18 
60e,66&76 

1 

$1,668,180  84 

$1,988,016.63 

$2,046,624,11 

$1,917.045  04 

$2,158,806.8 

CONTINGENT  FUND. 


RECEIPTS. 


1899 

1900 

1901 

1902                  1903 

t  last  report.. 

ricttax 

$r sources.   ... 

$    761,0ia94 

1.60:).  646. 06 

202.847.27 

$    708,241.07 

1.675,888.91 

234,840  19 

$2. 617. 970.  IV 

$    648,522.21 

1,833,131.66 

270,440.00 

$    782,265.04 

1,991,53.5.36 

211,226.07 

t    844.796.87 

2.064.379.28 

248,4ia07 

1  receipts.  .... 

$2,588,404.27 

$2,762,003.86 

$2,985,016.47 

$3,127,587.72 

XXPENDITUBES. 


rent,  repairs, 

iretarles  and 

TS  

Is,  apparatus. 

$1,101,180  06 

188,408.27 

68,602.82 

28,483.14 

21,996.12 

184,070.80 

247,487.49 

$1,282,340.85 

142,8^.61 

43,806.06 

16.705.86 

23.219.04 

182.251.40 

279.289.14 

$1,969.447  96 
648.622.21 

$1,847,870.33 

141,15&94 

52,008.82 

24.747.86 

26,188.49 

126.105.16 

298,769.72 

$2,019,888  82 
782,256  04 

$1,397,970.78 

145,791.80 

47,896.40 

19,600.08 

26,562.24 

140,844  96 

841,667.84 

$1,676,691.67 

150,8(».41 

56.634.95 

20.828  67 

7  and  diction- 

ext-books 

al  supplies.... 
purposes 

83,491.22 
128.288.64 
846,964  b7 

expenditures. 

$1,860,168.20 
706,241.07 

$2,090,216  12 
844,799.86 

2,811,608.88 
816,894  89 

1 

$2  668.404  27 

$2,617,970  17 

«2. 752, 068. 86 

$2,986,016  47 

$3,127,687.73 
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BBPOBT  OF  THB 


[No.  14 


COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 


KXAMIHATXOir  OV  TBA0HXB8. 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1008 


19QB 


First  snde  oerUfloalM 
IflsiiooL    ««•••  ••«•  ••  ..•• 

Second  grade  oertifl- 
olci  Iflened 

Third  grade  oertlfloaleB 

8p'ci*l  oerttfloatea  lasaed 
Total  namber  teaed 
▲ppUoants  rejected.... 
Toml  No.  examined.... 
Oertificates  revoked 
▲v.  age  of  appUcanta.. 
No  experience  in  teaohng 
Taagnt  leee  than  one  y'r 
With  state  oertiflcates 
or  diplomat.   

Schools  Tisited 

Visits  made  daring  jear 

Bdncational  meetings 

held :.. 


2,849 

14,064 

7,106 

486 

26,197 

4,660 

80,064 

8 

28  and  22 

8,821 

4,161 

1.187 


2.917 
18,828 

7,288 

684 

24.687 

6,014 
29,671 

26  and  22 
8,660 
4,208 

1.286 


8,808 

14,181 

7.144 

788 

26.806 

4,466 

29,762 

8 

26  and  22 

8,912 

4,862 

1,860 


8,196 


18. 


6,722 

747 

28.066 

4,826 

28,260 

6 

and  28 

8,706 

4,148 

1.468 


14k  nr 

2i,» 

8,601 

aB,OBi 

I 

26aad» 

4011 


YISITATIOir  OV  80B00LA. 


12,188 
16,603 

1.829 


9.912 
12,848 

1.128 


11,242 
18,982 

1.209 


10,106 
12,060 

697 


ia« 

13.ff< 
MS 


APPKAUB. 


Number  of  casies 


41 


48 


46 


28 


1^ 


OOMPKN8ATION  OV  OOUNTT  STTPJBIWTJBI  DWSTi . 


Av.  received  per  annum  I 


1,222$ 


1.2421 


1.2161 


l.» 


PRIYATE  BGHOOI^. 


Number  reported. 

Teachers  employed 

Students  in  attendance 
Number  of  frraduaten. . 


244 

1,467 

37,779 

2.620 


260 

1,666 

48,012 

2.868 


281 

1,666 

48,716 

2,716 


867 

1.789] 

40.166 

8,609 


i,wr 

48.  M 
8.14  1 


TEACHERS'  NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 


GENERAL  REPORT. 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1906 


Number  of  institutes  held 

Continuing  weeks 

Males  in  attendance 

Females  in  attendance  ... 
Total  in  attendance 


99 

96 

99 

99 

2.8 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2,772 

2,4*2 

2,116 

1.686 

17,682 

17.182 

17.116 

16,790 

20,464 

19.654 

19,281 

18.876 

l,l» 
16,772 
18, 9» 


1 


SUPBRINTXITDXIIT  07  PDBLIO  IHSTBUOTION. 
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TRBASUBBEUr  NORMAL  IN8TITUTHS— Ctoinrnnnux 

FINANOIAL  RBPORT. 


1800 


1000 


1001 


lOOB 


■Dd  at  last  report 

linafeion  f eee 

itrationfeee 

I  apDropriatioii 

lother  aonrces 

TbIaL 

liwtmelion  and  leotoreB 

tneidentals 

lAnd. 

I 

ToTal 


876.282  14 


$16.  OOa  06 114,664.88 
82,06&00  88.688.00 
90.454.00  10.644  00 

i,o6aoo   4.06aoo 

1.086.00     1,487.16 


178,084.04 


$14.400  86 

88, 07a  00 

10.281.00 

4, 06a  00 

1.854.88 


178.014.64 


ItiOiaTT 

81,828.00 

18,876.00 

4.06a  00 

1.7ia86 


170,860161 


m84L46 
81.674.00 

i8»a6aoo 

4, 06a  00 
1,186.11 


00B.74a5 


158.268  88 

7.44a  88 

14,664.88 

176,288.14 


161,711.61 

6, 06a  17 

14,400.86 


178.084.04 


168.488.60 

6. 66a  28 

14.0ia77 


178.014  64 


|6aTB&80 

6,702.87 

12,841.46 


870.860,61 


I48.81L00 

6^714.80 

18,81&88 


008. 74a  66 


PBRHANBNT  SOHOOL  FUND. 


1800 


1000 


1001 


1008 


mnt  in  September . . 
oal  interest  on  same 


14.724.801.82 
886,277.70 


$4,740,802.16 
287,400  20 


$  4,768,618  71 
217. 88a  04 


$  4,752,801.87 
814. 07a  801 


14,766,044.68 
814. 68a  88 


THE  COST  OF  OUR  SCHOOLS. 


1800 

1000 

1001 

1008 

1006 

teachers*  salaries. .. 
schoolhonses,  appa- 
tns.  etc.... ....  -r- 

16. 417, 66a  10 

1,258.66a  21 
1,860,168.20 

$  5,606,082.60 

1,857,600.68 
2.064.20a  02 

,880.20 

1.488,872.02 
2.086,040  60 

$  5.081,668.41 

1,411,481.08 
2,168.816.06 

16, 842, 08a  88 

1.666.751.18 

gen'l  contingencies. 

S;  886,*  811. 60 

a 

$a68l,480  51 

$9,028,010  10 

$0,821,fl6?.80 

$0,666,600  84 

tia  281. 080.1 

COST  FIOUBKD  ON  TAXABLE  PROPERTY.* 

Number  of  millt  /or  each  dollar  of  assessed  valuation. 


1800 


1000 


1001 


1002 


1006 


diers' salaries. 

lolhonses,  apparatus,  etc, 
eral  contingencies 


Total 


11.4 
2.f 

ao 

ia4 

2.5 

a8 

las 
ac 
a7 

ia4 
a5 

8.8 

17.9 

la? 

]a6 

ia7| 

0.8 

a7 


16.1 


Taxable  value  of  aU  property  1002,  $OT2. 840, 801 ;  1006,  $687, 967, 80a 
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REPORT  OnP  THB 


[No.  II 


COST  OF  OUR  SCHOOLS -005TTffUED. 

006T  FIOURBD  ON  XBTIMATXD  POPUULTION. 

For  each  individual  of  entire  population. 


TeaoherB*  salaries. 

Schoolhooses,  apparatus,  eto ...  . 

General  contliiRenoies 

2.68 
.60 
.00 

4.18 

2.61 
.60 
.02 

4.(Ki 

2.57 
.66 
.96 

4.10 

2.61 

.01 

4.17 

.n 

LCI 

Total 

la 

COST  FIOUBSD  ON  SCHOOL  XHUMSRATION. 
For  each  youth  between  6  and  tl. 


T^a^^hpi'V  salariWr     . . , ....  .  ...........  . . 

7.44 
1.72 
2.66 

11.71 

7.66 
1.86 
2  82 

7.81 
2.02 
2L88 

ll66 

8.10 
1.96 
2.01 

an 

Sohoolhoiises.  aDDaratus.  etc 

2M 

General  cool  Ingendes 

an 

Total 

12.88 

laoi 

14JI 

COST  FIOUBXD  ON  TOTAL  KmOLLlOnrT. 

For  each  teholar  enrolled  in  Mchool. 


Tfi^^oher**'  salaries ,  - 

0.76 
a26 
a86 

ia87 

aoo 
aoo 

8.64 

lasi 
a64 
a70 

laoB 
a6i 

a86 

17.06 

— •- 
11.11 

Sohoo- houses,  apparatus,  etc  

General  contingei^cies 

aio 

Total 

ia96 

16.66 

ia« 

COST  FIOUBXD  ON  ▲YSBAGB  ATTENDANCE. 

For  each  scholar  actually  in  cUtendanee, 


Teachers'  salaries 

Schoolhooses,  apparatos,  etc 
General  contingencies 

Total 


28.40 


laoi 
a  61 

6.S2 


24.16 


16.88 
a06 
a68 


24.94 


laoo 

877 
a78 


26.66  28.iO 


00NDBI7SBD  COMPARISON  FOR  LAST  FIVE  YEAEIS. 


Items  Compared. 


1809. 


1900. 


1001. 


1002. 


1908. 


Nomber  of  ongraded  schools 

Room^  in  graded  schools 

Whole  nomber  of  scho  ^Iroom  4.     ... 

Average  nomber  of  dajrs  taught 

Nomber  of  schoolhooses 

Valoe  of  schoalhoose^ 

Schoolhooses  bollt  daring  the  year  . 

Sohoolhoase^  with  tlagH 

Bnomeration  between  6  and  21 

Nomber  enrolled  i  a  school 

Average  daily  attendance 

Av.  No  enrolled  to  ea^h  teacher  . . 
Average  monthly  toitioa,  per  pupil. 

Male  teachers  employe  I 

Female  teachers  employed. 

Total  different  teachers  employed. . . 

Average  monthly  wages,  malea 

Average  monthly  wages,  females .... 
Teacher 4  necessary  to  sopply  all 

schools   

Schools  teaching  effects  of  stimul'ints 
Teachers  enrolled  innormal  institutes 
Expended  for  normal  institutes  .  . . 
Average  yearly  lalariej  of  county 

superintendents      

Paid  for  teachers'  salaries  

For  all  other  purposes    

Total  amount  expended 


12.616 

6,661 

18.177 

15S 

13.83! 

|18,908,07« 

2ri 

6,021 

727.676 

554,092 

3tM,403 

3) 

5,677 

2>,860 

28,437 

I         33.81 

$         30.30 

18,605 

17.760 

30,451 

I       60,717 

I  1.212 
5, 417,  (163 
8,873,095 
9.291,669 


12,615 

6,76i 

18.331 

160 

1^881 

tl7,655,992 

240 

6.147 

731, 164 

596,2:33 

378.471 

29 

I  1.96 

4,04S 

23,841 

28,789 

S         40  2J 

I         8024 


ia906 

17,510 

19,544 

I       63,675 

I  1.222 
6,606,fl62 
a42 1,086 
0,023.018 


12,623 
6.875 
13,496 
160 
1^922 
$18,228,749 
2^38 
6,476 
735,159 
5)2.662 
37i.647 
29 
1  98 
4.757 
24,033 
23,845 
41.53 
8J.68 


18.934 
17,483 
19.241 
59,004 


12,464 

6.049 

18,518 

18,9^1 

118,969,923 

218 

6,432 

728,810 

.  6W.178 

874, 108 

29 

S  1.99 

4,161 

24.018 

29.078 

I         43.6^ 

I         80.17 


I 


10,208 
17,461 
18.8761 
57.6i8 


I  1,2421  1,8161  1,988 
6,747,889,  6,031,652  6,848.901 
8,674.818  3,675.888  4,048,068 
0.821.662     0,636,8901  10.284,«8 


12.471 

6,ast 

18,784 

180 

18.90 

120, 899,806 


I 


6,908 

721.470 

86X8J8 

833,48^ 

29 

118 

8.78) 

S^5S4 

89.287 

4699 

88.60 

10.888 
17.8tt 
18.  SO 
6S,S88 


SOPEBINTBNDBNT   OF   PUBLIO   IN8TBUCTI0K. 


.T  SHOWING  AMOUNT  PAID  TEACHERS  IN  THE  STATE  OP 
IOWA  FOR  TWENTY-POUR  YEARS. 

B.OW.TIG 

B.  lie,  80) 

■  8,580, 6ia 

8.e8a,u8 


a,«ii.oes 

4,CQS,Blfl 
4,  lOT,  loe 
t  1«7,  IBB 
l,Bie.8TQ 
t.4GS,S0O 
4.fiSS,eS8 

4.SB7,ZG1 
fi,OTt.«a 

G.aoi>.!aT 

B,1M,BGB 

B,  417.888 
B,808.tffi 
B.T4T,8BB 
S,9B1.8GE 

.    t.2t!t,9» 


e.oa8,448 

9,sae,»7o 

8,084.188. 

e,9S.  178 

a,s;e,m 

«,4««,HS 

fl,T*8,  in 

8,810.817 
7. 144,  IW 

7,9ia,BTB 
8. 260,540 
8,817.876 

8,440,428 
S.4G).40I 
8.201,868 
a,0S8.ai8 
a.SSt,«6£ 

B,H«.eea 
■  ID. £81, sea 
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SBPOBTED  BT  OOI7KTIB9.  ABBAHQBD  ^.LPBABfcHOAIiLT. 

The  accompaaying  table  Is  compiled  from  the  annaal  lepoita  of  cooatf 
snperinteadentB.  The  connties  sot  given  report  "No  state  or  pimto 
■cbools."    The  total  enrollment  in  schoob  reported  is  &,S91. 


1 

t!l 

?:i 

Nam 

of  School. 

Where  Located. 

Pr^deot 

r  Principal. 

•3% 

Jl 

if 

OotdIhb  Atrndemr 

loom.,.. 

If.  D.Bwiiitt i    tI  ml  1 

^^. 

S.SS°S-;S:^.;:::: 

:;::::::IS:a: 

;::::;l5.Vp.t-??S;6il  iH..' 

EvutgeUml  Lijlberan. . 


F.  A.  Rnohart. .. 


BI^OE  BATTK  OOimiT. 


State  Normal  School. . . 


..|Bct.  8.  O.  Lenlhan 


SUFISIKTEHDXHT  OF  FDBLIO  IHBTRDOTION, 


1? 

n 

°-^ 

■s 

Nui 

eofBchool. 

Where  Located. 

"""""' 

r  Principal. 

=1 

1 

SS 

Ss 

i'. 

a 

HuSeldTp..... 

W  0.  HaltB 

i 

■■'i 

re 

iSS'^v.-.;;: 

^f^^ 
S::;^;; 

! 

Bq7.  DUrb      .    .     ... 

I 

V 

IndBpendenOB'!' 

FteCherW.r.  Doiuhae. 

assr/w.'!,.??3;iiv 

« 

..., 

IStonn  L»ke. . . 


Ie|    26o| 


AfHHila 

OUddea 

FninclsiMui  diaCera 

JVanclsoM  Bl«BrB. . . . 

i^nelncKn  Slaten 

1 
! 

1 

1 

^:eee~t: 

Arcadia  

Templrton 

rd'sSahooI.              ...      .. 

Lowden 

Clarence 

ff.Wenilng 

! 

E8 

at 

SJ 

Weal  Branch      , 

.... 

umI  and  BnalDne  College. 

IDulTenltr. 

JB  AcadeisT  

tk'B  School 

Biiilii  w  OnlTeraltr .   


HasonCICf. 

ilaaoadtj... 
Jfafon  V-tj. .. 

iwinCltr'.'!'. 


0.  TuBim'.'".'.'.'.. 

■er  Harr  LeTlne.. 
*rH.  Patrick    .. 


BSPORT  OF  THS 


IvmlTVTlOtlB-OowttwuMO. 


Where  Looted 


m 


PkToohlal School. . 


■■|BoekTown»hli>.lB.  J.  W»r«nreU 


Nevr  Hudpton  Mormkl  Sohool  Hew  Hnniptoi- . 

North  WMhlDBton  PsTooblml  Sobool  N.  Washinfton. 

Mt.  OkrmelPkroohlal  ' 

St.  1Utt'»  P»roahl»l. 


T.  J. 
h-  B. 

R«T.  < 
JB-H. 


Iflpe^r 

II.  A.  Tolftod 

...1  J  J... 

CLATTOH  count  r. 

St.  Joaepb'oSohool 

8*.  Mmrfi  School 

■.;;::tg?!!^SUv,: 

■M'A ;: 

A  i  i:. 

CliDtoa  BiulnuHs  College.. 


St.  Boniface.. 
St.PaT^dei'i: 


Cllntoa. . . 

Otlnton... 

Charlotte. 

OUnton... 

LnoB    . 

□Unton... 

Otnlon... 
OIlBion... 
Oe  Witt 
Cllntoa... 


_.  J.  Htffiln.. 

F.  Uelohert .... 

Eiev.  J.  Ndmand  . . . . 
BlattrTt.  Mudalen. 
~ — rM.  Anaaiasla. 

rH   MoDloB... 

Bov.  3t*.  M.  Frill.. 
"'  Iter  H.  Joata 

iterM.  Loulf.   ..  . 

A«r  M.  Tereea.  — 

,    KrauBharr 

Or.  H.  IL  BeyBQlda. 


HanlllB.    

Vail       

Dcninon. 

Oerman  Parochial 

H.... 

ffl  ... 

Perry  Nonnal  Sohonl . . 
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PREFACE. 


The  motive  which  prompts  the  issuance  of  this  ^^  Manual  for 
Accredited  Schools^"  is  to  put  in  definite  form  the  conditions 
under  which  schools  may  become  accredited,  and  to  establish  a 
standard  of  requiren|fnt  of  graduates  of  these  schools  when 
they  wish  to  become  applicants  for  Two  Year  State  Certificates. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  furnish  an  outline  for  the  class- 
room.   The  aim  has  been  to  classify  the  subject-matter  upon 
which  the  applicant  will  be  examined.    To  the  end  that  definite, 
practical  results  will  follow  from  the  provisions  of  this  new  law, 
the  Board  of  Examiners  offers  this  manual  for  the  guidance  of 
those  in  charge  of  accredited  schools. 
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THE   LAW. 


Cliapter  115,  Acts  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Oeneral  Assembly. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa  : 

Section  1.  Educational  examiners  to  inspect  and 
supervise.  That  the  state  board  of  educational  exammers 
shall  constitute  a  board  for  the  inspection,  recognition  and 
supervision  of  the  schools  designed  for  the  instruction  and 
training  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools. 

Sec.  2.  Accredited  schools — annual  visitation.  That 
schools  desiring  state  recognition  shall  apply  to  the  board  of 
educational  examiners  which  shall  then  proceed  to  inspect  such 
schools  with  reference  to  course  of  study,  equipment  and  fac- 
ulty. All  schools  that  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  board 
of  educational  examiners  shall  be  known  as  accredited  schools. 
Such  schools  shall  have  an  annual  visitation  by  some  member 
of  the  board  of  educational  examiners,  or  some  one  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  said  board,  who  shall  receive  compensation 
as  is  provided  for  in  section  2634  of  the  code. 

Bee.  3.  Oertiflcates — fee.  Graduates  of  approved  accred- 
ited schools  who  shall  pass  the  required  examination  for  a  two 
years'  certificate  shall  receive  from  the  state  board  of  examiners 
a  certificate  for  two  years,  which  may  be  renewed  under  such 
rules  as  said  board  may  prescribe.  Applicants  for  a  certificate 
^faall  pay  a  fee  of  $2.00,  one-half  of  which  shall  be  returned  in 
Case  of  failure. 

Sec.  4.  Sworn  statement.  At  the  close  of  each  school 
y^»r,  the  principal  or  superintendent  of  each  accredited  school 
^^^^11  file  with  the  board  of  examiners  a  sworn  statement,  show- 
^S  the  name,  age,  postoffice  address,  studies  and  attendance  of 
^^^h  of  the  students  in  his  school  taking  the  prescribed  teach- 
^^8'  course. 
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GENERAL  REQULATIONS. 

aUALIFIOATIONS  FOR  ENTBAKOE. 

Age.  No  person  under  fifteen  years  of  age  will  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  teachers'  course  in  accredited  schools. 

Scholarship.  As  a  qualification  for  entrance  to  the  teach- 
ers' training  course,  it  is  required  that  students  shall  have  com- 
pleted a  course  of  study  equivalent  at  least  to  that  given  in  the 
Hand- Book  for  Iowa  Schools  for  the  first  eight  grades. 

INSPECTION  OF  FACULTY  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  law  requires  an  inspection  by  the  board  of  examiners  in 
equipment  and  faculty  of  all  schools  wishing  approval.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  some  degree  of  uniformity,  the  board 
has  fixed  the  minimum  standard  as  follows : 

(1)  The  faculty  shall  consist  of  at  least  five  members,  two 
of  whom  may  be  teachers  of  special  branches.  Teachers  shall 
be  graduates  of  the  state  university,  state  normal  school,  or 
other  institutions  having  equivalent  courses,  or  be  the  holders  of 
licenses  issued  by  the  state  board  of  educational  examiners, 
except  two-year  state  certificates. 

(2)  Buildings  and  grounds  are  to  be  devoted  to  school  pur- 
poses only. 

(3)  At  least  two  laboratories— physical  and  biological — shall 
be  provided.  The  apparatus  shall  include  such  as  is  proper  for 
use  in  giving  instruction  in  physics,  botany,  physiology,  phys- 
iography and  history,  together  with  necessary  models  to  illus- 
trate the  various  subjects  taught. 

(4)  The  library  shall  consist  of  at  least  one  thousand  volumes, 
exclusive  of  public  documents;  it  shall  contain  the  list  named 
in  this  manual  or  the  equivalent.  In  special  cases  where  the 
library  is  of  a  character  and  type  especially  appropriate,  five 
hundred  volumes  may  be  accepted  provisionally.  In  every  case 
it  is  expected  that  standard  reference  works  treating  of  studies 
required  in  the  course  of  study,  and  suitable  modem  apparatus, 
including  maps  and  charts,  will  be  provided. 

BEaUIRED  OF  GBADUATE8. 

Only  graduates  of  the  teachers'  training  course  in  accredited 
schools  will  be  eligible  to  take  the  examination  for  the  Two 
Year  State  Certificate. 
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APPLICATION  FOB  STATE  RECOGNITION. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Educational  Examiners: 

You  are  respectfully  requested  to  inspect - , 

with  a  view  to  having  the  same  given  state  recognition  for  the 
training  of  teachers. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 190 ,  the  faculty  will  consist  of 

the  following  named  persons:  (Give  names  of  at  least  five 
teachers  who  will  give  instruction  in  prescribed  course.) 

1.     Name Graduate  of  what  institution 


Note— If  not  a  graduate,  state  In  place  whether  person  named  holds  a  state  license  to 
teach. 

2.     Number  of  bxiildings  devoted  exclusively  to  schiool  pur- 
poses  

3-     Number  and  kind  of  laboratories 


4.     Apparatus  in  use 


5.     Number  of  volumes  in  library,  exclusive  of  public  docu- 
ments  


Character  of  same 


Give  list  of  standard  reference  works  in  use 


6-  What  probable  number  of  students,  if  any,  do  you  expect 
will  enter  upon  the  prescribed  teachers'  course  during  the  year 
beginning  September  190     ?  

Signed, 

Principal  or  President, 

Dated 190 
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MINIMUM  COUBSE  OF  STUDT. 


FIRST  TERM  SECOND  TERM 

Grammar  Grammar 

Orthog.  A  Word  Study  Physiology 
Ist  yr;  Arithmetic  Arithmetic 

Geography  Geography 

Reading  Penmanship 

Talks  on  Didactics  three  times  a  week. 


THIRD  TERM 

Grammar 
Physiography 
Arithmetic 
History 
Vocal  Music 


Algebra 
History 
2d  yr.  Eng.  Composition 
Civics  of  Iowa 
Vocal  Music 


Algebra  Algebra 

Bookkeeping  Elem.  Psychology 
Literature       Elem.  Rhetoric 
Civics  U.  S.  Economics 

Drawing  Reading 


Talks  on  Didactics  three  times  a  week. 


Physics 

School  Management 
3d  yr.  General  History 
Drawing 


Physics  Physics 

Sch'l  Manag't  Prim.  Methods 
General  History        Botany 
Geometry  Geometry 


It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  drills  throughout  the  entire 
course  in  spelling  and  penmanship. 

By  **term"  is  meant  a  period  of  twelve  weeks. 
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A  MORE  EXTENDED  OOUBSE. 


FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

THIRD  TERM 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Grammar 

Grammar 

Grammar 

*  yr.  Geography 
Penmanship 
Reading 

Geography 

Penmanship 

Reading 

U.  S.  History 

Drawing 

Orthography 

U.  S.  History 

Civics  of  Iowa 

Civics  U.  S. 

English 

I  yr.  Physiography 

Talks  on  School 
Management 

Music 

English                    English 

Physiology             Nature  Study 

Talks  on  Methods  Prim.  Methods 
of  Teaching 

Music  A  Drawing  Drawing 

Algebra 
Gen'l  History 
I  yr.  Bookkeeping 
English 
Drawing 

Algebra 
Gen'l  History 
Bookkeeping  % 
Botany  % 
Drawing  A  Music 

Algebra 
Gen'l  History 
Botany 
English 
Music 

Physics 

Reviews  of  Common 
Branches 

Physics 
Geometry 

Physics 
Geometry 

h  yr.  Economics 

• 

Economics 

Reviews  of 
Com.  Branch's 

Didactics 

Didactics 

Didactics 

Practice  Teaching 

Practice  Teach 'g 

Prac'e  Teach'g 
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OSTHOQUAFHT. 

The  value  of  this  outline,  like  all  other  outlines,  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  use  made  of  it.  To  create  a  greater  interest 
in  the  study  of  orthography,  a  brief  history  of  the  English 
language  should  precede  its  analysis.  This  will  lead  the  pupil 
to  see  the  beauty  of  the  English  language  as  a  whole,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  a  desire  for  correct  spelling,  the  most 
important  thing  to  be  attained  in  the  study  of  orthography. 

Teachers  should  consider  carefully  the  subject  of  spellings 
and  note  the  emphasis  given  to  it  in  the  pages  immediately 
following  the  outline  of  the  History  of  the  English  Language. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  liANQUAGE. 

I.  The  origin  of  language. 

1.  Necessity  of  speech. 

2.  Theories  of  its  origin. 

3.  The  earliest  known  languages. 

II.  The  fiamUies  of  languages. 

1.  The  Semitic. 

(1)    Chief  divisions. 

2.  Indo-European. 

(1)    Chief  divisions. 

III.  Rise  of  English  language. 

1.     Early  England. 


IV. 


(1) 

The  Celts. 

(2) 

The  Romans  in  England. 

(3) 

The  Angles  and  Saxons. 

(4) 

The  Danes. 

(5) 

The  Norman-French. 

2. 

The  fusing  of  these  elements. 

3. 

Growth  of  the  language. 

(1) 

Education. 

(2) 

Commerce. 

(3) 

Science. 

(4) 

Invention. 

Chief  elements  of  English  language. 

1. 

The  Anglo-Saxon . 

(1) 

Characteristics. 

(2) 

Extent. 

2. 

The  classical. 

(1) 

Sources. 

(2) 

Extent. 
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OKTHOaRAPHY  AND  OKTHOEPY. 

Definitions.    See  any  good  text. 

Certain  definitions  are  absolutely  essential. 
Tbey  must  be  learned  and  used. 

Elementary  sounds* 

1.  Definition 

2.  List  of  elementary  sounds. 

3.  Classification. 

(1)  Vowel  sounds  or  vocals. 

(2)  Consonant  sounds. 

a.  Subvocal  sounds. 

b.  Aspirate  sounds. 

(3)  Cognate  sounds. 

4.  Formation  of  elementary  sounds. 

(1)  Labials. 

(2)  Dentals. 

(3)  Linguals. 
(4;  Palatals. 

Give  illustrations,  classify  many  sounds,  and  see  that 
relation  of  nams  to  sound  is  clearly  understood. 

5.  Combination. 

(1)  Diphthongs. 

a.     There  are  but  two  diphthongal  sounds. 

(2)  Digraphs. 

a.     There  are  twenty-four  digraphs. 

(3)  Double  consonants. 

Letters. 

1.  Vowels. 

(1)    Let  pupils  make  lists  of    words  from   memory  illus- 
trating various  vowel  sounds. 

2.  Consonants. 

(1)  Subvocal  letters. 

(2)  Aspirate  letters. 

(3)  Cognate  letters. 

3.  Forms  of  letters. 

(1)  Capitals. 

a.     Rules  for  capitals  reviewed  and  applied. 

(2)  Small  letters. 

4.  Diacritical  marking. 

(1)  Names  of  marks. 

(2)  Use  of  marks. 

(3)  Give   much   practice  here   in    marking    and    spelling 

typical  words. 
(4j     The  pupil  must  now  begin  to  parse  words. 
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IV,    Words. 

1. 

Origin. 

(1)    Primitive. 

(2)     Derivative. 

By  intelligent  drill,  see  that  these  divisions  are  nader- 

stood.    Use  dictionary  constantly. 

2. 

Kinds,  definitions. 

(1)     Simple. 

(2)     Compound. 

(3)    Synonym. 

(4)     Homonym. 

(5)     Antonym. 

(6)    Paronym . 

3. 

Syllabication . 

(1)    English  method^ad vantages . 

(2)    American  method— advantages. 

(3)     Monosyllable. 

(4)     Dissyllable. 

(5)    Polysyllable. 

4. 

Pronunciation. 

(1)    Articulation. 

(2)     Enunciation . 

(3)    Accent. 

(4)    Unaccented  vowels. 

(5)    Rules  for  pronunciation . 

(6)    Use  of  silent  letters. 

(7)    Use  of  dictionary. 

Many  teachers  are  unable  to  use  the  dictionary  to  the 

best  advantage,  simply  because  they  do  not  know 

how.     Master  it  and  encourage  its  constant  use. 

5. 

Spelling. 

(1)    By  sound. 

(2)    By  letter. 

a.     Oral  spelling. 

b.     Written  spelling. 

(3>    Rules. 

Spelling  should  receive  much  attention  throughout  the 

entire  course. 

6. 

Word  analysis. 

(1)     Precede  this  work  by  a  review  and  further  study  of  the 

bistory  of  the  lang^uage. 

(2)    Parts  of  words,  as  root,  prefix,  suffix. 

(3)    Steps  in  analysis. 

a.     Classify  according  to  form,  origin,  syllables. 

b.     Give  primitive  parts,  with  meaning. 

c.     Give  meaning  of  entire  work. 
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THE  TEAOHINQ  OF  SPELLINQ. 

Tood  results  in  spelling  are  absolutely  impossible  unless 
3her  and  pupils  feel  the  importance  of  it.  How  many  pupils 
to  enter  the  high  school  on  account  of  their  inability  to 
U?  Too  many  times  high  school  teachers  feel  that  the  grade 
3hers  are  alone  responsible  for  the  spelling.  Too  many  times 
her  institutions  feel  that  the  secondary  schools  are  entirely 
Donsible  for  the  spelling,  and  poor  spellers  are  constantly 
duating.  Does  not  every  teacher  have  some  responsibility 
the  correct  English  of  his  pupils? 

?he  poor  speller  that  gets  into  the  high  school  should  be  made 
eel  that  this  defect  in  his  scholarship  must  be  corrected  at 
e.  He  should  be  required  to  begin  this  task  without  delay 
n  though  other  branches  have  to  be  deferred.  The  teacher 
uld  seek  to  have  his  pupils  take  pride  in  the  absolute  accu- 
y  of  their  work.  Pupils  should  strive  to  have  every  word 
t  they  use  correct  as  to  meaning,  pronunciation,  and  form, 
[•he  Western  Teacher  recently  gave  some  facts  full  of  interest 
ching  the  spelling  of  high  school  pupils.  A  teacher  selected 
st  of  a  hundred  words  from  primers  and  first  readers.  This 
was  given  to  many  high  schools  as  a  test.  In  no  school  did 
enty-five  per  cent  of  the  pupils  make  a  perfect  grade.  In 
ny  schools  less  than  fifty  per  cent  were  able  to  make  such  a 
de.    This  is  the  list : 


td 

red 

flower 

hoped 

two 

read 

ant 

hopped 

too 

pail 

aunt 

where 

here 

pale 

blue 

robin 

hear 

nose 

blew 

rabbit 

see 

knows 

would 

waggon 

sea 

tale 

wood 

running 

four 

tail 

haul 

water 

fore 

there 

hall 

swimming 

so 

their 

fare 

which 

sew 

deer 

fair 

seem 

sow 

dear 

meet 

stopping 

by 

no 

meat 

until 

bay 

know 

hour 

write 
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of 

new 

our 

right 

off 

knew 

rains 

lamb 

I 

rale 

reins 

many 

eye 

sail 

fly's 

through 

son 

bear 

flies 

threw 

sun 

bare 

bow 

rode 

any 

led 

bough 

road 

ate 

lead 

boys 

rowed 

eight 

pain 

boy's 

limb 

sum 

pane 

rose 

Wednesday 

some 

flour 

rows 

February 

These  words  should  be  given  in  phrases  or  in  sentences. 

The  results  mentioned  in  the  above  test  show  plainly  that  a 
pupil's  spoken  vocabulary  is  often  much  larger  than  his  written 
vocabulary.     Such  tests  should  be  carried  on  through  all  the 
grades.     Words  should  be  selected  from  all  the  text-books  that 
the  pupil  uses.     From  such  exercises  the  pupil  learns  much 
more  than  the  particular  words  pronounced.      He  learns  to 
observe  closely,  to  see  words  as  they  are,  and  to  note  the  cor- 
rect use  of  words.     It  is  a  very  useful  exercise  to  place  a  list  of 
words  upon  the  board  each  week  for  the  pupils  to  master.    The 
list  should  not  be  too  long.     Twenty  or  thirty  may  be  a  fair 
average.     These  lists  should  be  selected  from  words  that  the 
pupils  would  be  likely  to  use.     The  spelling,  pronunciation,  and 
meaning  of  the  words  should  be  mastered.      One  test  should  be 
the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  use  the  words  correctly  in  sentences. 
The  other  words  that  the  pupils  must  use  in  the  construction  of 
the  sentences  are  a  great  aid  in  learning  to  spell.     This  exercise 
carried  on  through  a  year  gives  a  pupil  a  greatly  increased 
vocabulary,  carried  on  through  a  series  of  years  gives  a  pupil 
a  large  vocabulary. 

Too  frequently  pupils  fail  to  make  the  most  of  their  text- books 
because  they  have  not  mastered  the  words  in  them  and  possibly 
take  no  pride  in  doing  this.  If  pupils  know  that  at  stated  intervals 
they  will  be  required  to  take  tests  in  spelling  from  the  books 
that  they  are  constantly  using,  they  will  cultivate  the  habit  of 
accuracy  from  close  observation.  Here  is  an  illustrative  list  of 
words  that  pupils  are  using  frequently  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades : 


calendar 
miscellaneous 
apothecaries 
eighteenth 


vegetation 
manufactories 
equator 
parallel 


impersonal 
derivative 
apostrophe 
petroleum 
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longitude 

equinoctial 

gas 

multiple 

hemispheres 

antarctic 

denominator 

continental 

monsoon 

promiscuous 

detritus 

cyclones 

mercantile 

atmospheric 

savagery 

salary 

artesian 

drainage 

annual 

terraces 

alligators 

definition 

inclination 

monkeys 

circumference 

alluvium 

gorges 

antecedent 

axis 

glacial 

consequent 

Capricorn 

capitol 

principal 

equatorial 

capital 

principle 

participial 

territories 

decimal 

abbreviated 

tobacco 

infinitive 

interrogative 

commerce 

participle 

auxiliaries 

industrial 

subjective 

apposition 

governor 

longitude 

possessive 

legislature 

latitude 

analyzing 

judicial 

agriculture 

potential 

bureau 

peninsula 

subordinate 

executive 

superintendent 

predicate 

secretary 

treasurer 

attribute 

diameter 

sheriff 

transitive 

sediment 

coroner 

imperative 

beach 

temperature 

complement 

equinox 

plateau 

concessive 

boundaries 

manufacturing 

causal 

Geographical  names  should  be  added  to  this  list  when  pupils 
are  pursuing  the  study  of  geography.  When  pupils  study  the 
names  of  the  townships  of  their  own  county,  should  they  not  be 
able  to  spell  them  all?  Should  pupils  not  be  able  to  spell  the 
names  of  the  counties,  rivers,  and  chief  towns  of  their  own  states? 
Some  of  these  names  should  be  included  in  the  test. 

The  teacher  who  assumes  that  his  pupils  can  spell  the  words 
that  have  been  given  in  these  lists  will  find  himself  mistaken  if 
he  gives  a  test.  There  should  be  some  required  standard  in 
spelling  for  admission  into  the  high  school,  and  all  other  schools. 
There  should  also  be  some  definite  standard  in  spelling  before 
graduation.  Tests  in  spelling  should  be  a  part  of  the  regular 
work  of  any  high  school  and  these  should  be  continued  to  the 
very  close.  Teachers  of  English,  especially,  should  give  em- 
phasis to  this  part  of  the  work. 

Suppose  the  class  has  studied  two  popular  American  classics, 
"Rip  Van  Winkle, ' '  and  "The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. ' '  After 
these  stories  have  been  studied  as  literature,  the  plots,  characters. 
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and  the  settings  have  been  considered  and  the  beauty  of  the 
rhetoric  has  been  pointed  out,  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
pupils  must  also  pass  a  test  in  spelling.  The  result  will  be  thai 
the  pupils  will  read  the  selections  with  more  attention  to  individ- 
ual words,  they  will  look  up  many  words,  they  will  get  a  better 
understanding  of  many  sentences.  The  words  that  they  will 
learn  to  spell  will  be  but  a  part  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  exercise.  They  will  form  the  habit  of  studying  words.  Here 
is  a  list  taken  from  the  two  selections : 


fairy 

perambulations 

revolutionary 

latticed 

Hessian 

tyranny 

siege 

skimmed 

wizard 

fiery 

squadron 

legendary 

village 

pattern 

migration 

galligaskins 

gobbling 

incessant 

breeches 

chivalrous 

embarrassment 

preceding 

wagon 

running 

amphitheatjer 

piazza 

authoritative 

domioie 

accompanying 

conscientious 

beverage 

Herculean 

discrimination 

robbed 

rantipole 

chastisement 

rheumatism 

whirligigs 

holiday 

tripped 

querulous 

anaconda 

connubial 

cruller 

grievous 

phlegm 

pyramid 

magnanimously 

haranguing 

sequestered 

harbinger 

recollections 

pertinacious 

ghastly 

descendant 

antiquity 

galloping 

politician 

Great  Britain 

stomacher 

tranquillity 

martial 

unwieldy 

reverie 

termagant 

turkeys 

propensity 

pigeons 

pedagogue 

improvement 

antique 

gizzard 

Connecticut 

transient 

imagination 

birch 

incom  prehensible 

Tennessee 

inapplicable 

ierkins 

spinning 

conning 

naturally 

caprices 

potentates 

disappeared 

occurred 

tough 

squirrel 

whimsical 

consolatory 

sassafras 

viciousnesa 

revenue 

grieved 

nipped 

maintenance 

metamorphosed 

queued 

whilom 

Babylonish 

tethered 

psalmody 

doling 

coquettish 

spinning 

neighborhood 

melancholy 
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If  the  class  takes  up  the  **BHthedale  Romance,"  it  will  soon 
come  across  such  words  as  these : 

anemones  effeminacy 

epitome  scythe 

delectable  ceremonial 

mendacious  communitarians 

apertures  anomaly 

dissimilitude  exuberance 

millennium  Pantisocracy 

rhythm  unserviceable 

clairvoyant  cannel 
inexpressibly 

Some  of  these  words  may  be  difficult  for  high  school  pupils. 
They  can  be  mastered  by  work  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  pupils 
and  teachers  to  understand  that  it  takes  work  to  become  a  good 
English  scholar. 

Teachers  should  be  exceedingly  careful  to  mark  all  mis- 
spelled words  that  appear  in  the  manuscripts  of  their  pupils. 
Much  has  been  accomplished  when  pupils  take  pride  in  having 
every  word  exactly  right.  In  two  examination  papers  that  have 
equal  merit  in  technical  knowledge,  the  teacher  should  always 
make  a  distinction  in  favor  of  the  paper  that  has  no  misspelled 
words. 

Frequent  dictation  exercises  to  be  written  on  the  blackboard 
do  much  to  improve  pupils  in  spelling.  The  spelling  book  may 
have  a  place  in  many  high  schools.  The  teacher  must  realize 
that  there  is  much  more  to  do  than  simply  to  pronounce  word» 
and  to  grade  the  papers.  Every  lesson  should  call  out  some 
discussion  as  to  the  meaning  and  use  of  words.  The  teacher 
should  be  a  constant  inspiration  to  pupils  to  strive  after  excel- 
lence  in  the  work. 

The  rule  for  dropping  the  final  '*e"  and  the  rule  for  doubling- 
the  final  consonant  should  be  thoroughly  taught  and  exemplijfied. 
Many  who  consider  themselves  good  spellers  make  mistakes  in 
this  kind  of  derivatives. 

Along  with  the  practical  work  of  spelling  there  are  several 
kindred  subjects  that  should  receive  attention.  These  subjects 
are  the  classification  of  the  letters,  the  ordinary  diacritical 
marks,  the  classification  of  words,  the  growth  of  language,  and 
the  history  of  the  English  language.  How  much  of  this  should 
be  taught  in  connection  with  reading,  composition,  grammar, 

2br 
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and  actual  spelling  exercises  depends  upon  circumstances.  A 
wide  field  of  inquiry  and  study  is  here  opened  and  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  enter  it. 


HEADING. 


The  mere  calling  of  printed  words  is  not  reading.  It  is  only 
when  the  reader  gets  the  thought  which  words  convey  that  he 
reads.  We  often  think  without  making  our  thoughts  known  to 
others  by  speaking,  and  so  we  often  read  a  page  without  speak- 
ing the  words.  Getting  the  thought  without  expressing  it,  is 
silent  reading.  Getting  the  thought  and  expressing  it  so  that 
others  may  understand  it,  is  oral  reading. 

A  reader  cannot  properly  express  a  thought  which  he  does 
not  have  in  his  own  mind,  so  a  good  oral  reader  must  first  be  a 
good  silent  reader.  There  are  many  persons  who  cannot  read, 
and  yet  they  can  think  and  talk.  All  the  books  and  papers  with 
their  true  and  beautiful  stories,  mean  nothing  to  them,  because 
they  have  not  learned  the  printed  forms  of  words. 

This  outline  is  intended  to  be  suggestive  only.  It  contains  a 
method  of  causing  pupils  to  get  the  thought  from  the  printed 
page,  and  to  express  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hearer  will 
understand.  This,  the  author,  believes  to  be  the  real  object  of 
oral  reading. 

0X7TLINE« 

I.        Preparatory  to  the  reading  lesson  proper. 

1.  Author's  life  and  circumstances   under  which   selection  was 

written . 

2.  If  selection  is  a  cutting,  study  of  the  whole  for  setting. 

3.  If  historical,  discussion  of  events,  bearing  upon  selection. 

4.  Side  lights  furnished  by  supplementary  reading  from  history 

or  literature  that  will  add  to  the  interest  and  vividness  of 
selection  and  present  it  in  its  true  setting. 

Note — The  best  of  literature  should  be  selected  for  study  in  order 
to  cultivate  a  love  and  appreciation  for  good  literature.  The 
supplementary  reading  should  be  assigned  to  different  pupils  to 
report  upon . 
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How  to  study  the  reading  lesson. 

1.  Read  selection  as  a  whole  to  get  general  idea. 

2.  Use  the  dictionary  for  the  pronunciation  and  meaning,  present 

and  original,  of  unfamiliar  words. 

3.  Supplementary  reading  for  setting. 

4.  Read  selection  again  for  definite  pictures. 

(1)  Of  characters — physical  and  mental  characteristics. 

(2)  Of  scenes,  places  described,  etc. 

5.  Read  aloud  to  give  to  others  what  has  been  obtained   from 

printed  pages. 

NoTB~The  first  two  outlines  are  to  be  suggestive  rather  than 
lessons.  The  first  to  suggest  how  the  lesson  can  be  made  most 
interesting  and  profitable  in  the  class-room.  The  second  to 
suggest  to  the  students  how  to  study  any  lesson . 

[ .     Thought  conception . 

1.  Relation  of  thought  values. 

(1)  Making  the  points  in  each  separate  thought  stand  out 

clearly. 

(2)  Relating  to  the  subordination  of  thoughts  which  should 

be  subordinated  and  making  prominent  the  thoughts 

which  should  be  prominent.     Selection  to  be  usdd, 

Pizzf wig's  Ball. 

NoTK — To  be  brought  out  by  clear  comprehensive  questions  and 

explanations  by  the  teacher.     A  question  for  thought  values  often 

brings  a  response  to  thought  and  secures  stronger  expression . 

2.  Emphasis  and  tone. 

(1)    Take  the  sentence,  '  'Yes,  he's  nice,"  for  work,  giving 
it  with  different  thoughts  back  of  the  words. 

a.  Show    first  that   he   is  nice  but  others  of  his 

family,  or  people  of  whom  you  have  been 
speaking,  are  not. 

b.  Show  that  he  is  nice  but  tt»at  there  is  a  reserva- 

tion and  you  do  not  approve  of  him  notwith- 
standing his  good  qualities. 

c.  Show   that  you   think   he  is  nice  without  any 

reservation . 

d.  Show  that  you  are  willing  to  admit  that  he  is 

nice  but  that  you  do  not  wish  to  commit 
yourself  fully. 

e.  Take  other  words  and  phrases,  supplying  dif- 

ferent motives  for  their  presentation.  Exam- 
ples: ''Yes,"  ''Good  morning,"  **I  think 
so,"  "John  said  he  would  go,"  etc. 

3.  Apprehension  and  comprehension  of  thought. 

(1)  Training  of  eye  to  grasp  thought  from  printed  page 

readily. 

(2)  Of  mind  to  hold  the  thought  while  giving  it  orally. 

(3)  Of  voice  to  give  the  intellectual  tone  color  to  the  words 

which  only  comes  with  full  realization  of  what  they 
mean. 
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4 .  Illustrative  drill  on  words  and  phrases,  showing  the  difference 

between  giving  them  with  tone  color,  or  suggesting  this 
meaning  in  the  voice,  and  without.  Examples  for  practice 
work:  Cold,  bleak,  warm,  strong,  one  hundred  years  old, 
dangerous  illness,  light  as  a  feather,  a  good  man,  etc., 
illustrated  by  teacher,  and  then  class  drill  and  individual 
drill. 

5.  Mechanical  aids  to  clear  conception. 

(1)  Punctuation  as  an  aid  to   mental  grasp  of  author's 

thoughts. 

(2)  Errors  in  teaching  punctuation  as  an  aid  to  oral  inte^ 

pretation . 

(3)  Time.     The  difference  between   "rhetorical  pauses" 

and  taking  time  to  get  the  author's  thought  ia  all 
its  fullness  and  giving  the  class  time  to  get  one 
thought  from  reader  before  being  carried  on  to  the 
next.' 

(4)  Value  of  the  suggestiveness  of  hearing  good  readers 

read. 
(5^    Bad  results  of  imitation  in  reading. 

IV.  Picture  work. 

1.  Out  of  sense  materials — hills,  roads,  scenes,  etc. — which  class 

have  seen  to  construct  the  pictures  set  forth  in  selection. 

2.  From  experience  in  real  life  or  through  the  imagination  to  see 

the  situations  and  action  of  selection . 
Selection — Summer  Storm. 

3.  From  characters  ia  real  life,  books  and  imagination  to  con- 

struct characters  in  selection  and  respond  to  them. 

(1)  Physical  characteristics. 

(2)  Mental  characteristics. 
Selection— Pick wickians  Take  a  Drive. 

4.  To  form  ideal  sounds,  listen  to  them  and  respond  to  them. 

(1)  Recalling  sound  from  memory. 

(2)  Forming  purely  ideal  sounds  from  imagination. 
Selection — Organ  music. 

In  connection  with  this  might  be  g^ven  some  voice  work,  using  the 
resonant  syllables  mon,  mon,  mine  on  different  pitches,  taking 
teacher's  voice  for  ideal  at  first.  Careful  formations  with  the 
lips  to  be  observed  to  bring  the  voice  forward  and  round  the 
tones.  Other  syllables,  such  as  **lo,**  **ring,"  **no,"  etc., 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

V.  Directing  thoughts  to  class. 

1.  Forgetfulness  of  self  in  message. 

2.  Directing  thoughts  to  some  one,  first  to  teacher  or  class-mate,  in 

a  natural,  conversational  style. 

3.  Carrying  it  further  and  including  the  whole  class. 

Selection — Dinner  at  the  Cratchett's. 

Note — This  step  is  intended  to  insure  the  pupil  against  affectation 
and  absurdities  of  speech  and  bring  simplicity  and  directness. 
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4.  By  pupil's  will  to  command  the  attention  of  the  class. 

(1^  To  be  accomplished  by  imagining  situations  that  would 
be  an  incentive — that  he  is  the  orator  on  a  great 
occasion— that  the  class  are  children  who  must  be 
entertained,  etc. 

Selection— The  Revelation  of  a  Stone . 

5.  To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  author  and  produce  the 

effects  upon  the  listeners'  minds  that  the  author  intended  to 
be  produced  in  the  minds  of  his  readers. 
Selection— Toussaint  L'Ouverture. 

VI.     Life.    Besponse  to  thought  in  body. 

1 .  Illustrated  by  teacher  taking  a  sentence  at  a  time  and  giving  it 

with  life  and  without. 

2.  Drill  work  with  class  taking  a  sentence  at  a  time  and  giving  it 

with  life  and  without. 

3.  Work  with  individuals  the  same  way. 

Examples:     "Go!'*    *  •Halt!"     "Down  with  the  traitor!" 

4.  Vigor.     Carrying    the   preceding  suggestions   further.     The 

emotions  to  be  more  strongly  aroused  and  the  will  trans- 
ferring emotions  and  pictures  to  hearers.     Life  providing 
definite  form   and  carrying  power  so  that  it  reaches  the 
farthest  hearer. 
Selection— The  Boat  Race. 

5.  Momentum.     Work  for  carrying  power  in  selections  that  do 

not  aid  in  giving  life.     Have  pupils  learn  paragraphs  in 
selection  that  they  may  be  perfectly  free  to  respond  fully 
with  body  as  well  as  with  voice . 
Selection— Exile  of  the  Acadians. 

YH.    Sight  reading. 

Practical  application  of  thought  method  to  enable  readers  to  grasp 
new  thoughts  and  forms  readily  and  to  give  to  others  with 
expression  what  has  been  obtained  from  printed  page,  without 
preparation. 


PENMANSHIP. 

In  this  age  educational  effort  is  continually  directed  toward 
making  the  best  possible  environment  for  the  pupil.  It  has 
taken  years  for  school  officials  to  learn  that  the  school  is  for  the 
pupil,  and  not  the  pupil  for  the  school.  School  appliances, 
methods  of  discipline  and  teaching  wherein  the  welfare  of  the 
pupil  has  not  been  of  supreme  importance,  have  been  left  behind 
in  the  onward  march  of  progress.     Advancement  in  science  has 
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revealed  many  obstruotions  in  child's  educational  career,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  Every  innovation  has  met  with  resistance, 
and  the  comparatively  new  system  of  penmanship  is  by  no 
means  an  exception. 

This  is  no  place  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  vertical  system 
of  penmanship ;  neither  is  it  necessary  to  show  that  our  parents 
are  deformed  mentally  and  physically  because  they  were  com- 
pelled to  write  by  the  old  time  system  of  penmanship. 

Suf&ce  it  to  say  that  system  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
vertical  penmanship  will  make  a  permanent  place  for  itself  or  be 
entirely  lost,  regardless  of  the  attitude  of  the  writer  in  preparing 
this  outline.  Because  this  outline  presents  more  fully  the  slant 
system,  it  must  not  be  construed  as  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  to  endorse  the  vertical  system  of  penmanship. 

The  ability  to  express  one's  thoughts  with  the  greatest  ease, 
speed  and  legibility  must  ever  be  the  criterion  of  good  penman- 
ship; the  means  to  that  end  is  a  matter  for  the  teacher  to  deter- 
mine. 


OUTLINE, 


I.    Object. 

1.     Means. 


(1)  Of  commuDication . 

(2)  Of  expression  in  permanent  form . 

(3)  Of  developing  the  artistic. 

II.    Mechanics. 

1 .  A  symbol  for  each  separate  idea. 

2.  Characters  used  to  be  combined  into  words  representing  ideas. 

3.  Alphabet. 

(1)  Meaning  of  the  word. 

(2)  Origin  of  the  characters  composing  the  alphabet. 

(3)  Changes  toward  simplicity. 

(4)  Names  of  characters. 

a.     Letters. 

(a)  Capitals. 

1.  Origin. 

2.  General  use  of  capitals. 

3.  Changes. 

4.  Classification — based  on  princi- 

ples. 

(b)  Small. 

1.  Origin. 

2.  Changes. 

3.  Classification — based  on  the  pre- 

vailing principles. 
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I.    Katerials. 

1.  Importance  of  having  suitable  material. 

2.  Kinds  of  desks,  pens,  penholders,  paper,  ink,  etc.,  best  suited 

for  the  various  grades. 

3.  Use  of  slates  and  pencils  should  be  discouraged. 

4.  The  blackboard. 

(1)    Its  importance. 

a.  In  teaching  form. 

b.  In  developing  movement. 

c.  In  forming  habits  of  neatness. 

d.  In  giving  general  instruction  and  criticism. 

5.  Copy  books. 

(1)  Useful  in  unifying  school  in  ideas  of  form. 

(2)  Their  use  may  be  limited  to  lower  grades. 

(3)  Disadvantages  from  exclusive  use. 

(4)  Advantages  gained  by  copies  written  by  teacher;  the 

use  of  practice  paper. 

r.    The  writing  ezercise. 

1.     Signals  for  opening. 

(1)  Position  at  desk. 

a.  Body. 

b.  Feet. 

c.  Arms. 

d.  Wrist  and  hand. 

(2)  Arrangement  of  copy. 

(3)  Opening  of  ink  stand. 

(4)  Position  of  pen. 

(5)  Movements.     Descriptions. 

a.  Finger  movement.    The  finger  movement  con- 

sists in  the  action  of  the  first  and  second 
fingers,  and  the  thumb.  It  is  used  chiefly  in 
making  the  upward  and  downward  strokes,  as 
in  writing  small  i  and  u.  The  finger  move- 
ment alone  is  too  limited  for  free  writing;  but 
will  be  found  useful  in  combination  with 
forearm  movement. 

b.  Forearm  movement.     The  forearm   movement 

consists  in  the  action  of  the  forearm  upon  its 
muscular  rest  near  the  elbow;  the  hand  glid- 
ing on  the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers.  It  may  be  employed  in  making 
strokes  in  any  direction,  but  is  especially 
adapted  to  carrying  the  pen  rightward,  and 
leftward  across  the  paper,  though  it  is  most 
efficient  in  combination  with  the  finger 
movement. 
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c.  Combined  movement.     The   combined  move- 

ment consists  in  the  united  action  of  the 
forearm,  hand  and  fingers,  the  forearm  act- 
ing on  its  mnscalar  rest  as  a  center,  and 
sliding  the  hands  on  the  nails  of  the  third 
and  fourth  fingers,  while  the  first  and  second 
fingers  and  thumb  extend  and  contract  in 
forming  upward  and  downward  strokes. 
This  movement  answers  the  requirements  of 
business  use  better  than  any  other.  It 
combines  the  free  untiring  sweep  of  the 
forearm ,  with  a  delicate  'shaping  power  of 
the  fingers,  thereby  securing  ease  and 
accuracy. 

d.  Whole-arm  movement.     The  whole-arm  move- 

ment consists  in  the  use  of  the  whole  arm 
from  the  shoulder,  the  elbow  being  raised 
slightly  from  the  desk ,  and  the  hand  sliding 
on  the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers. 
This  movement  is  not  to  be  used  in  public 
schools,  as  it  is  mainly  used  for  striking 
large  capitals,  and  flourishes,  which  things 
are  not  in  the  province  of  business  writing. 
However,  blackboard  practice,  employing 
whole-arm  movement,  is  doubtless  bene- 
ficial to  all  writers. 

(6)  Rhythm  in  writing. 

a.  Relation  of  ryhthm  to  movement  as  applied  to 

writing. 

b.  Rhythm  of  movement  may  be  secured. 

(a)  By  use  of  counting. 

(b)  By  use  of  metronome, 

(c)  By  use  of  music. 

(7)  Sequence  of  letter  forms. 

a.  From  simple  to  complex. 

b.  Letters  similar  in  form  in  consecutive  order. 

c.  Practice  more  on  small  letters  than  on  capitals. 

d.  Perfect  the  letter  before  leaving  it. 

(8)  Criticism . 

a.  General,  by  the  teacher. 

b.  Individual,  by  the  teacher. 

c.  Self-criticism,  by  the  pupil. 
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IV.    Benefits  of  thorough  work  in  writing  should  be. 

1.  Physical. 

(1)  Makes  good  writing  a  muscular  habit. 

(2)  Trains  the  eye  to  see  readily. 

2.  Mental. 

(1)  Develops  perception . 

(2)  Trains  artistic  taste. 

(3)  Develops  power  of  imitation. 

(4)  Trains  judgment. 

(5)  Increases  power  of  discrimination . 

(6)  Develops  power  to  image . 

(7)  Increases  will  power. 

3.  Correlation  of  penmanship. 

(1)  Penmanship  needs  to  be  correlated  with  all  branches 

requiring  written  work. 

(2)  Careful  work  at  all  times  when  writing  is  being  dene , 

establishes  correct  habits  of  writing. 

"V.    Signals  for  CQosing. 
Cease  writing. 
Clean  pens. 
Close  ink -stands. 


QEOaRAPHY. 

It  is  thought  that  if  this  outline  is  carefully  studied  it  will  give 
>a  real  knowledge  of  the  things  studied.  Great  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  topography  of  a  country  and  man's  adaptation 
to  it.  It  is  hoped  a  great  deal  of  stress  will  be  placed  on  the 
drawings  of  diagrams,  cross  sections  and  outlines.  Political 
divisions  are  most  quickly  and  satisfactorily  reviewed  by  rapid 
map  drawing.  For  the  work  on  land  forms  the  government 
survey  maps  are  specially  recommended.  Interest  is  gained 
through  field  trips,  lantern  slides,  and  small  collections  of  com- 
mon rocks  and  minerals. 

OUTLINE. 

1,        Mathematical  geography. 
1.     Shape  of  earth. 

(1)     Oblate  spheroid  modified  into  a  geoid. 

a.  Proofs. 

b.  Results. 

c.  Origin. 

(a)     Rotation. 
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2.  Size  of  earth. 

(1)     Results. 

(Commerce  possible  with  all  nations.) 

3.  Motions  of  the  earth. 

(1)  Rotation. 

a.  Direction. 

b.  Proofs. 

c.  Results. 

(a)  Day  and  night. 

1.     Longitude   and   time;  local  tnd 
standard. 

(b)  Direction  or  location . 

1.  Poles. 

2.  Axis. 

3.  Equator. 

4.  Circumference. 

5.  Diameter. 

6.  Parallels.  • 

7.  Meridians. 

8.  Great  circle. 

9.  Small  circle'. 

Pupils  to  find  latitude  and  longitude  of  various  places,  also  to  knoir 
methods  of  determining  latitude:  By  altitude  o(  sun.  By  altitude  of 
north  star. 

(c)  Polar  flattening. 

Results:    variation  in  length  of  latitude  degrees. 

(2)  Revolution: 

a.  Relation  of  earth  to  sun. 

(a)  Distance  from. 

(b)  Length  of  orbit. 

Draw  orbit  on  floor  to  scale. 
Reference,  Dryer's  Lessons  in  Phys. 
Geog.,  page  18. 

b.  Relation  of  earth  to  other  planets. 

(Very  briefly.) 

c.  Position  of  axis  in  relation  to  plane  of  orbit. 

(a)     Results. 

1 .  Seasons  as  results  of . 

2.  Variation   in   length   of   day    and 

night. 

(1)  In  frigid  zones. 

(2)  In  temperate  zones. 

3.  Variation  in  angle  at  which  sun's 

rays  strike  earth. 

4.  Variation   in    amount    of    atmos- 

phere sun's  rays  pass  through. 

5.  Time;  year. 

6.  Zones: 

(1)  Width  of  each. 

(2)  Account  for. 
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hysical  geography. 
1.    Atmosphere. 

(1)  Properties  of  air. 

(2)  Composition  of. 

(3)  Weight  and  height  of. 

(4)  Humidity. 

a.  Absolute. 

b .  Relative . 

c.  Capacity. 

d.  Saturation. 

(5)  Moisture  of  atmosphere. 

a.  Dew  and  frost. 

b.  Clouds  and  fog. 

c.  Rain  and  snow. 

(6)  Temperature  of. 

a.  Measurement  of. 

b.  Source  of  heat. 

c.  Methods  of  warning . 

(a)  Conduction. 

(b)  Convection. 

(c)  Radiation. 

d.  Variations  of. 

(a)  According  to  latitude. 

(b)  According  to  altitude. 

(c)  According  to  distance  from  sea. 

(d)  Due  to  winds  and  currents. 

e.  Mapping  of  temperature. 

(a)    Isotherms. 

(7)  Pressure  of  atmosphere. 

a.  How  measured? 

b.  How  mapped?    Isobars. 

c.  Results  of  differences  in  pressure. 

(8)  Winds  and  calms. 

a.  Prevailing  westerlies. 

b.  Trades. 

c.  Horse  latitude. 

d.  Doldrums. 

e.  Monsoons. 

f .  Land  and  sea  breezes. 

(9)  Storms. 

a.  Temperate  latitude  cyclones. 

b.  Tropical  cyclones. 

c.  Thunderstorms. 

d.  Tornadoes. 

(10)     Distribution  of  rain  and  snow. 

a.  Variation  with  latitude  and  altitude. 

b.  Distance  from  sea. 

c.  Relation  to  storm  centers. 
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2.  Oceans. 

(1)  Ocean  basins. 

a.  Location. 

b.  Topography  of. 

(2)  Continental  shelves. 

a.  Cause  of. 

b.  Location  of. 

(3)  Islands  in  ocean . 

a.     Kinds. 

(a)  Volcanic . 

(b)  Coral. 

(4)  Ocean  temperature. 

a.  Surface. 

b .  Bottom . 

(5)  Movements  of  ocean. 

a.  Waves. 

b.  Currents. 

(a)     Location  of  chief  eddies  and  streams, 
and  currents. 

c .  Tides .     (Very  briefly . ) 

d .  Creep . 

(Slow  movement  of  water  at  ocean  b3ttom 
from  poles  to  equator.) 

e.  Exploration  of. 

(a)     Methods. 

(6)  Benefit  to  man. 

3.  Lands. 

(1)  Plains. 

a.     Kinds. 

(a)  Costal  plains. 

(b)  Gradational  plains. 

1 .  Aggradation  al . 

2.  Degradational . 

(2)  Plateaus. 

a.     Kinds. 

(a)  Lava. 

(b)  Uplifted  sea  bottoms  or  peneplains. 

(3)  Mountains. 

a.     Kinds. 

(a)  Block  mountains. 

(b)  Folded  mountains. 

(c)  Complexly  folded  mountains. 

(d)  Volcanic  mountains. 

Above  forms  to  be  studied  in  the  three  stages  of  youth,  maturity 
and  old  age.  Also  types  of  each  kind  and  stage  to  be 
carefully  studied.  Ref.  U.  S.  topographic  maps — especially 
folios  one  and  two. 
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4.  Rivers  and  river  valleys. 

(1)  Intensive  study  of  a  typical  stream  to  bring  out  method 

of  valley  growth  and  development. 

(2)  Sources  of  streams. 

(3)  River  basins. 

(4)  River  divides. 

(5)  Waterfalls  and  rapids. 

a.  Cause. 

b.  Method  of  recession. 

c.  Man's  use  of. 

(6)  Flood  plains. 

a.  Meanders. 

b.  Devees. 

c.  Deltas. 

(7)  Young,  mature  and  old  valleys. 

5.  Glaciers. 

(1)  Intensive  study  of. 

a.  Alpine  glacier. 

b.  Greenland  glacier. 

(2)  Condition  necessary  for  formation  of. 

(3)  Work  of  a  glacier. 

(4)  Evidences  of  glaciation  in  United  States. 

a.     The  drift. 

(a)  Eskers. 

(b)  Drumlins. 

(c)  Overwash  plains. 

(d)  Moraines. 

(e)  Lakes. 

(f)  Rapids  and  falls. 

(5)  Effect  on  soils. 

(6)  Glacial  periods. 

Political  geography. 

(For  study  of  North  America  and  other  continents.) 

1 .  Position . 

(1)  Latitude. 

(2)  Longitude. 

2.  Size. 

(1)    Compared  with  other  continents. 

3.  Physiography. 

(1)    Account  for. 

a.  Highlands. 

b.  Lowlands. 

c.  Coasts. 

4.  Drainage. 

5.  Climate. 

Account  for 

(1)  Temperature. 

(2)  Rainfall. 

(3)  Winds. 
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6.  Resources— Account  for. 

7.  Location  of  political  divisions. ' 

In   this  work  much  is  to  be  made  of  rapid  outline   work  from 
memory. 

TV.    Intensive  study  of  United  States. 

1.  Position. 

2.  Size. 

3.  Physiographic  regions. 

(1)  Coastal  plain  \tj..ii  h„^ 

(2)  Piedmont  beit  /  *^*"  "°* " 

(3)  Alleghany  ridges. 

(4)  Alleghany  Plateau . 

(5)  Prairies. 

(6)  Lauren tian  Highland. 

(7)  Ozark  Plateau. 

(8)  Ouachita  Mountains. 

(9)  Great  Plains. 

a.     Interruptions  to  Great  Plains. 

(a)  Black  Hills. 

(b)  Sand  Dunes. 

(c)  Bad  Lands. 

(10)  Red  River  Valley. 

(11)  Rockies. 

(12)  Columbia  Plateau. 

(13)  Colorado. 

(14)  Great  Basin. 

(15)  Sierra  Nevada. 

(16)  Cascades. 

(17)  Californian  and  Sound  Valleys. 

(18)  Coast  ranges. 
Study  above  regions  in  relation  to. 

1 .  Position . 

2.  Origin. 

3.  Topography. 

4.  Climate. 

5.  Resources. 

Account  for  position  of  chief  cities  in  these  regions. 
References: — Mills    International    Geography,    page    719,    Pryes 

Greography,  page  32. 
"V,    Intensive  study  of  Prance  as  type  for  any  country. 

1 .  Position . 

(1)  In  reference  to  Europe. 

(2)  In  reference  to  United  States. 

(3)  In  reference  to  England 

(4)  In  reference  to  Mediterranean  Sea. 

(Use  Globe) 

2.  Outline. 

Quick  drawing  of  and  location  of  boundaries. 
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3. 


4. 


5. 


Surface 

». 

(1) 

Of  Central  Plateau. 

(2) 

Of  Paris  Basin. 

(3) 

Of  Brittany. 

(4) 

Of  Ardennes  Highland. 

(S) 

Of  Landes. 

(6) 

Of  Rhone  Valley. 

(7) 

Of  Alps. 

(8) 

Of  Pyrenees. 

Drainajje. 

(1) 

Loire. 

(2) 

Seine. 

(3) 

Rhone. 

(4) 

One   hundred   navigable  rivers, 
principal  rivers.    Advantage? 

Canals  connect   all 

Climate. 

Note  wide  range.     Advantage? 

Resources. 

(1) 

Much  good  soil, 
a.     Growth  of. 

(a)  Wheat. 

(b)  Mulberry. 

(c)     Olive— why  important. 

(d)     Grape. 

(2) 

Mineral  wealth. 

a.  Coal. 

b.  Iron. 

Occupations. 

(1) 

Agriculture. 

(2) 

Manufacturing.     (Third  nation  in 

the  world.) 

7. 


^.     Cities. 

(1)     Paris. 

a.  Population. 

b.  Compare  with  London. 

c.  Compare  with  New  York. 

d .  Compare  with  other  chief  cities  of  France 
9.     People  and  their  characteristics. 

10.  Government  (very  brief). 

11.  Large  army  and  navy — why? 

12.  Education. 

J3.     Trade  with  United  States. 
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AKITHMETIC. 

Thi8  outline  pre -supposes  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
the  principles  of  arithmetic.  This  the  average  high  school  pupil 
should  possess.  By  whatever  method  reached,  at  this  time  in 
the  pupil's  experience,  he  ought  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  the  science,  and  enough  of  the  art  to 
give  him  comparative  speed  and  accuracy  in  performing  the 
required  operations. 

The  work  here  presented,  if  not  the  most  valuable  considered 
either    from   a  utilitarian    or   disciplinary    standpoint,  is   suf- 
ficiently important  to  deserve  a  place.    The  instructor  must  give 
constant  attention  to  the  matter  and  method  of  the  subject,  that 
the  pupil  may  keep  in  mind  that  the  study  of  arithmetic  includes 
very  much  more  than  the  mere  solving  of  problems  under  the 
various  subjects.     It  should  call  out  a  maximum  of  thought  and 
a  minimum  of  mechanical  operations.     Much  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  synthesis  suggested  throughout  the  outline. 
This  will  give  a  power  of  thought,  acquired  in  no  other  way. 
If  care  be  taken  to  have  the  problems  take  as  wide  a  range  as 
possible,  the  exercise  will  give  the  pupil  a  grasp  of  the  subject 
which  cannot  be  obtained  by  solving  problems. 


OUTLINE 

I.      Definition. 

II.    Value. 

1. 

Disciplinary. 

2. 

Utilitarian. 

III.    Notation. 

1. 

Koman. 

(1)     Definition. 

(2)     Letters  used  and  their  values. 

(3)     Principles  governing;:  the  use. 

(4)     Drills  in  writing  numbers. 

2. 

Arabic. 

(1)     Definition. 

(2)     Characters  used. 

(3)     Orders  of  units. 

(4)     Drills  in  writing  both  integers  and  dtcimals^ 
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Operations  of  arithmetic. 
Fundamental 
1    Addition . 

(1)  Definition. 

(2)  Terms  used. 

a.  Addends. 

b.  Sum. 

c.  The  sifrn.     Its  force  when  Used  alone  and  when 

combined    with    mnltiplication,    division    or 
tLggrefrtiiion, 

(3)  Drills  for  rapid  work. 

a.  Speaking  the  snm  of  two  numbers  at  sight. 

b.  Speaking  the  sum  of  three  numbers  at  sight. 

(4)  Cases,  requiring  addition — synthesis  of  problems. 

(5)  Synthesis  of  problems,  also  solving  problems. 

2.  Subtraction. 

(1)  Definition. 

(2)  Terms  used. 

a.  Minuend. 

b.  Subtrahend. 

c.  Remainder.     Compare  with  addition. 

(3)  The  sign.     Force  when  used  alone,  and  when  com- 

bined with  other  signs. 

(4)  Drills  for  rapid  work . 

a.  Speaking  the  difference  between  two  numbers 

at  sight. 

b.  Speaking  the  difference  between  one  number 

and  the  sum  of  two  others  at  sight. 

(5)  Cases  requiring  subtraction.     Synthesis  of  problems. 

(6)  Synthesis  of  problems,  also  the  solving  of  problems. 

3.  Multiplication. 

(1)  Definition. 

(2)  Terms  used. 

a.  Multiplicand. 

b.  Multiplier. 

c.  Product.     Compare  with  addition. 

(3)  The  sign.     Force  when  used  alone  and  when  combined 

with  other  signs. 

(4)  Drills  for  rapid  work. 

a.  Speaking  the  product  of  two  numbers  at  sight. 

b.  Speaking  the  sum  of  two  numbers  multiplied  by 

a  third. 

c.  Difference  between  two  numbers  multiplied  by 

a  third. 

(5)  Cases  requiring  multiplication.     Synthesis  of  problems.. 


3br  JtJ 
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4.     Division. 

(1)    Definition. 
'  (2)    Terms  nsed . 

a.  Dividend. 

b.  Divisor. 

c.  Quotient.    Compare  with  mnltiplication.  C 

pare  with  subtraction. 

(3)  The  sign.     Force  when  used  alone  and  when  comb 

with  other  signs . 

(4)  Drills  for  rapid  work . 

a.  Speaking  the  quotient  from  two  numbers. 

b.  The  product  of  two  numbers  divided  byatb 

c.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  divided  by  a  third 

(5)  Cases  requiring  division.     Synthesis  of  problems. 
Secondary  operations. 

(1)  Factoring. 

a .  Division . 

b.  Divisibility  of  numbers. 

c.  Drills  on  numbers  below  100. 

d.  Drills  on  numbers  above  100. 

(2)  Cancellation. 

a.  Definition. 

b.  Drills. 

NoTB — Do  not  allow  the  numbers  to  be  crossed  out.    M 

a  thorough  drill  of  them. 
<3)    Common  divisors. 

a.  Definition. 

b.  Method  for  finding  compound. 

c.  Drills  in  the  inspection  method. 

d.  Synthesis  of  problems  requiring  the  finding 

the  G.  C.  D. 

(4)  Common  multiples. 

a.  Definition. 

b.  Method  for  finding  compound. 

c.  Drills  in  the  inspection  method. 

d.  Synthesis  of  problems  requiring  the  findin 

L#.  CM. 

(5)  Involution. 

a.  Definition. 

b.  Index  of  power.   Simple  index.  When  the  i 

is  composite. 

c.  Finding  a  power. 

d.  Drills  in  squaring  numbers  consisting;  of 

and  units  by  the  formula, 
T»+2  T  U+U« 

e.  Drills  in  cubing  numbers  consisting  of  teni 

units  by  the  formula, 
T»+3T«U+3TU«+U> 
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(6)    Evolution. 

a.     Definition. 

(a)  Square  root. 

1.  Define. 

2.  Square  root  from  factors. 

8X12X6=4X2X3. 
.  3.     Square  root  of   perfect  powen 
by  inspection,    by  reversing 
involution. 
4.     Common  process. 

(b)  Cube  root. 

1.  Definition. 

2.  Cube  root  from  factors. 

3.  Cube  root  of  perfect  powers  by 

inspection . 

4.  The  common  process. 

5 .  The  principles  upon  which  appli- 

cations depend. 

6.  Synthesis  and  solutions  of  prob- 

lems requiring  the  extraction 
of  square,  cube,  fourth,  fifth 
and  nth  roots. 

Applications  of  arithmetical  operations. 
1.     Ratio. 

(1)  Define. 

(2)  Terms  used.    Antecedent, consequent, couplet, simple, 

compound . 

(3)  Sign  or  how  expressed. 

(4)  Principles  governing  a  change  in  the  terms. 
3.     Proportion. 

(1)  Definition. 

(2)  Terms     used.       Antecedents,    consequents,     means, 

extremes,    mean  proportional,   simple  proportion, 
compound  proportion. 

(3)  Signs  or  how  expressed. 

(4)  The  principles. 

(5)  Forms  of  statement.     Proportion,  cause  and  effect, 

analysis . 

(6)  Its  application   to   measurement   of   wood,  masonry, 

carpeting,  similar  surfaces  and  similar  solids. 

(7)  Synthesis  and  solution  of  problems. 
3 .     Partnership . 

(1)  Definition. 

(2)  Terms  used.     Simple  partnership,  compound  partner- 

ship, capital,  profit,  loss. 

(3)  Principles. 

a.  When  times  are  equal. 

b.  When  capitals  are  equal. 

c.  When  both  capital  and  time  are  unequal. 

(4)  Problems  to  illustrate.     Solved.     Common  and  metric 

measures. 
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Measures  of  extensioD. 

(1)  Definition 

(2)  Common  table. 

(3)  Mariner's  table. 

(4)  Metric  table. 

(5)  Crilisin  reduction, 
HeaEares  of  surface. 

(1)  Delinition , 

(2)  Common  table. 

(3)  Survoyor'a  table. 

(4)  Metric  table. 

(5)  Drills  ia  reduttioo. 
Measures  of  volume . 

(1)  DeRnltioQ. 

(2)  Common  table. 

(3)  Metric  table 

(4)  Drills  in  reduction. 
Measures  of  capacity. 

(1)  Definition 

(2)  Dry  measure. 

(3)  Liquid  measure. . 

(4)  Apothecaries'  liquid  measure. 

(5)  Metric  measure. 

(6)  Drills  in  reduction. 
MeasDras  of  weigbt. 


(1) 

Definition. 

(2) 

(3) 

Apothecaries'  tabic. 

(4) 

Troy  or  mint  table. 

(5) 

Metric  table 

(6) 

Drills  in  reduction. 

(1) 

Bonchings.     (Two  tables.) 

(2} 

Time. 

(3) 

Angular  space. 

(4) 

Drills  in  reduction. 

(S) 

Drills  in  fundamental  operations, 
pound  numbers. 

as  applied 

(6) 

Longitude  and  time. 

Fraotions. 

I.     DeRDitioo. 

2.     Terms  used. 

(1) 

Numerator. 

(2) 

Denominator. 

(3) 

Fractional  unit. 

(4) 

Similar. 

(5) 

Dissimilar. 
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3.  Classes  of  fractions. 

(1)  As  to  value. 

(2)  Proper  and  improper. 
.X3)    As  to  form. 

(4)     Simple,  compound  and  complex. 

4.  Reduction  of  fractions. 

(L)  To  lowest  terms. 

(2)  To  highest  terms. 

(3)  To  whole  or  mixed  numbers. 

(4)  Mixed  numbers  to  improper  fractions. 

(5)  Compound  to  simple. 

(6)  Complex  to  simple. 
{7)  Simple  to  continued. 

(8)  Continued  to  simple. 

(9)  To  a  common  denominator. 

(10)  To  a  decimal. 

(11)  Decimals  to  common  fractions.     (Give  thorongh  drill 

on  the  above . ) 

5.  Fundamental  operations,  applied  to  fractions. 

(1)  Addition. 

a.  How  performed. 

b.  Synthesis  and  solving  of  problems. 

(2)  Subtraction. 

a.  How  performed  and  why. 

b.  Synthesis  and  solving  of  problems. 

(3)  Multiplication. 

a.  How  performed  and  why. 

b.  Synthesis  and  solving  of  problems. 

(4)  Division. 

a.  How  performed  and  why. 

b.  Synthesis  and  solving  of  problems. 

(5)  The  application  to  problems. 

a .  Given  the  whole  and  a  fractional  part ,  to  find 

the  value  of  that  part. 

b.  Given  the  fractional  part  and  its  value,  to  find 

the  whole. 

c .  Given  the  whole ,  to  find  the  value  of  a  fractional 

part  more  or  less  than  the  whole. 

d.  Given  the  value  of  a  fractional  part  more  or 

less  than   the  whole  of  a  thing,  to  find  the 
value  of  the  whole. 

e.  Given  the  relative  fractional  parts  and  the  value 

of  their  sum  or  their  differeQce,  to  find  the 
value  of  each . 

f .  Given  the  fractional  part  of  a  fractional  part 

and  its  value,  to  find  the  value  of  the  whole. 

g.  Given  the  fractional  part  of  one  in  terms  of  a 

fractional  part  of  another  and  the  value  of 
the  sum  or  the  difference  of  the  numbers,  to 
find  the  pumbers. 
h.     Form  problems  to  illustrate  each  of  these  and 
note  how  they  must  be  solved. 
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VII.    Percentage. 

1.  Definition. 

2.  Its  relation  to  fractions  considered. 

3.  Terms   used.      Base,    rate    pqr    ceat«    ||<smytage»    amoaic, 

difference.    Define  each  of  these  terms. 

4.  Prom  problems,  illustrate  each  of  the  above  terms . 

5.  Possible  opeilations. 

(1)  The  base  multiplied  by  the  rate  expressed  decimally 

equals  the  percentage. 

(2)  Tke  base  multiplied  by  one  plus  the  rate  expressed 

decimally  equals  the  amount. 

(3)  The  base  multiplied  by  one  minus  the  rate  expressed 

decimally  eqvals  the  difference. 

(4)  The  percentage  divided  by  the  rate  expressed  decimally 

equals  the  base. 

(5)  The  percentage  divided  by  one  per  cent  of  the  base 

equals  the  rate  per  cent . 

(6)  The  amount  divided  by  one  plus  the  rate  expressed 

decimally  equals  the  base. 

( 7)  The  difference  divided  by  one  minus  the  rate  expressed 

decimally  equals  the  base. 
NoTB. — Porm  problems  to  illustrate  «Kk   of  these  opera- 
tions.   Also  form  such  as  will  combine  two  or 
more  of  them . 

6.  Applications  without  time. 

(1)  Profit  and  loss. 

(2)  Commission. 

(3)  Brokerage,  stocks  and  bonds. 

(4)  The  exchange. 

(5)  Insurance. 

(6)  Taxes  and  duties. 

(7)  Trade  discount. 

(8)  Miscellaneous  problems,   solved    in    the    applications 

without  time. 

7.  Applications  with  time. 

(1)  Interest.     Its  elements  and  possible  cases. 

(2)  True  discount.     Its  elements  and  possible  cases. 

(3)  Bank  discount.     Its  elements  and  possible  cases. 

(4)  Partial  payments.     United  States  rule.     The  merchants 

rule  and  annual  interest  rule  compared. 

(5)  Equation  of  payments. 

(6)  Miscellaneous  problems  solved  in  each  of  the  applicationi 

with  time. 
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!I.    Kensuration. 

1 .  Definition . 

2.  Lines. 

(1)  Definition. 

(2)  Kinds.     Straight,  curved,  broken,  parallel,  perpendic- 

ular, horizontal. 

3.  Angles. 

(1)  Definition. 

(2)  Kinds,    Right  and  oblique. 

4.  Plane  figures. 

(1)    Definition. 

(2;    Terms.     Area,  polygon,  regular,  perimeter,  Anrilar, 
base,  altitude. 

(3)  Triangles. 

a.  Definition. 

b.  Kinds. 

c.  How  find  area. 
(5)    Circles. 

a.  Definition. 

b.  How  find  circumference  and  area. 

5.  Solids. 

(1)  Definition. 

(2)  Terms  used.    Base,  edge,  face,  altitude,  slalit  height, 

lateral  surface,  volume,  equivalent  solids. 

(3)  The  prism. 

a.  Definition. 

b .  How  find  lateral  surface  and  volume . 

(4)  Pyramid  and  cone. 

a.  Definition. 

b.  How  find  lateral  surface  and  volume. 

(5)  The  sphere. 

a.  Definition. 

b.  How  find  surface  and  volume. 

(6)  General  drill  oa  problems  and  mensuration,  iavolving 

the  measurements  of  floers,  walls  and  ceiUngs  of 
room's,  etc. 
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GBAMMAB. 

In  teaching  grammar,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
real  object  is  to  teach  pupils  how  to  speak  and  to  wiite  the 
English  language  correctly,  and  to  read  it  intelligently.  Analysis 
and  parsing,  favored  by  many,  and  condemned  by  a  few,  are 
only  a  means  to  this  end.  There  is  unanimity  in  reference  to 
the  end  sought.  The  means  must  be  left  to  the  individual 
teacher. 

This  outline  attempts  to  place  before  the  pupil  only  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  grammar.  The  method  and  sequence  must  be 
determined  by  the  teacher. 

0X7TLINE. 

I.        The  sentence. 
1.    Classes. 

(1)  Form. 

a.  Simple. 

b.  Complex. 

c.  Compound. 

(2)  Meaning. 

a.  Declarative. 

b.  Interrogative. 

c.  Imperative. 

d.  Explanatory. 
2.    Elements. 

(1)  Subject. 

a.  Noun. 

b.  Pronoun. 

c.  Infinitive. 

d.  Participle. 

e.  Prepositional  phrase. 

f.  Noun  clause. 

(2)  Predicate. 

a.  Give  a  list  of  finite  verbs  in  common  use. 

b.  Give  common  verb  phrases — has  been  runningi 

has  been  going,  etc. 
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(3)     Complement. 

a.  Definition. 

b.  Kinds. 

(a)     Object. 

1.  Definition. 

2.  Tests  for  object  complement. 

( 1 )  Verb  expresses  action . 

(2)  Object  is  affected  by  the  act. 

(3)  Object  may  become  the  sub- 

ject, if  the  verb  is  changed 
to  the  passive  voice. 

3.  Give    ten    sentences    containing 

objects  and  apply  the  tests. 

4 .  Kinds  of  object  coil plements . 

(1)  Nonn. 

(2)  Pronoun. 


(b) 


(c) 


(3)    Infinitive. 

(4)    Participle. 

(5)    Noun  clause. 

Subjective. 

1. 

Definition. 

2. 

Tests. 

( 1 )    When  noun  element ,  same 

as  the  subject. 

(2)     When  adjective  element, 

modifies  the  subject . 

3. 

Give  sentences  and  apply  the  tests . 

4. 

Kinds  of  subjective  complement. 

(1)     Noun. 

(2)     Pronoun. 

(3)     Participle. 

(4)     Infinitive. 

(5)     Prepositional  phrase. 

(6)     Noun  clause. 

5. 

Give  sentences  to   illustrate  the 

at>ove  uses. 

Objective. 

1. 

Definition. 

2. 

How  it  differs  from   the  object 

complement. 

3. 

Tests. 

(1)     Follows   the  object  com- 

plement in  the  sentence. 

(2)    Adds   to  or  changes  the 

assertion. 

(3)     When  a  noun  element,  it 

is  the  same  as  the  object . 

(4)     When    an    adjective    ele- 

ment   it     modifies    the 

object. 
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4.  Give  sentences  and  apply  tests. 

5.  Kinds  of  objective  complement. 

(1)  Noun. 

(2)  Pronoun. 

(3)  Participle. 

(4)  InfiniUve. 

(5)  Prepositional  phrase. 

6.  Illustrate    the  above  uses  in  sen- 

tences, 
(d)    Adverbial  modifiers. 

1.  Indirect  objects. 

(1)  Definition. 

(2)  How    they    differ  from 

prepositional  phrases. 

(3)  What  they   modify  and 

why. 

(4)  Verbs  that  take  indirect 

objects;  allow,  ask, 
bring,  ffive,  leave, 
make,  offer,  etc. 

(5)  Form  sentences  contain* 

ine  indirect  ebiects; 
example:  Take  him 
the  book. 

(6)  Adjectives  and  adverbs 

that  take  indirect  ob> 
jects:  Like,  unlike, 
near,  nigh,  opposite. 

(7)  Form      sentences    con- 

taining indirect  ob- 
jects, modifying  these 
words. 

a.  He    is   like    bis 

father. 

b.  They  fought  like 

brave  men. 

2.  Adverbial  nouns. 

(1)  Definition. 

(2)  How    they    differ   from 

indirect  objects. 

(3)  How    they    differ   from 

prepositional  phrases. 

(4)  What   they  modify  and 

why. 

a .  Denote  man- 
ner, extent, 
degree,  etc. 
Ex.  The  land  is 
worth  forty 
dollars  an 
acre. 
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(e)  Possessive  modifiers. 

1.  Appositive  noun. 

2.  Adverb  of  position,  or  expletive. 

3.  Nouns  used  independently. 

(f)  Prepositional  phrase. 

1.  Form. 

(1)  Simple. 

(2)  Complex. 

(3)  Compound. 

2.  Uses. 

(1)  Adjective. 

(2)  Adverbial. 

(3)  Noun. 

a.  Subject. 

b .  Subjective    com- 

plement. 

3.  Principal  element  of  a  preposi- 

tional phrase. 

( 1)  Noun— This  is  the  city  of 

Chicago. 

(2)  Pronoun—This  is  for  you. 

(3)  Phrase  —  The     Indiaae 

fired  from  behind  the 
tree. 

(4)  Clause— I  am  surprised 

at  what  you  say. 
Form     sentences »    fully 
illustrating  the  above. 


(4) 

Verbals 

». 

a. 

Classes 

■ 

(a) 

According  to  form . 

1. 

Regular. 

2. 

Irregular. 

(b) 

According  to  relation  to 

object . 

1. 

Transitive. 

2. 

Intransitive . 

b. 

Properties. 

(a) 

Voice. 
1. 
2. 

Active . 
Passive. 

(b) 

Form. 
1. 
2. 

Infinitive. 
Participle. 

(c) 

Tense. 
1. 

Infinitive  form. 

(1)  Present  tense. 

(2)  Present  perfect  tense. 
2.     Participle  form. 

(1)  Present. 

(2)  Past. 

(3)  Present  perfect. 
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c .    Verbal  phrasts . 

(a)    Participial  phrase. 


(b)    Infinitive  phrase. 

(c)     Uses  of  both  participles  and  infinitiTes. 

1.     Noun  ases. 

(1)     Subject. 

1 

(2)     Object  complement. 

(3)     Subjective  complement. 

(4)    Appositive. 

(5)     Object  of  preposition 

2 .     Adjective  uses . 

(1)     Adjective  modifier 

(2)     Subjective  complement 

3.     Adverbial  use. 

(1)    Adverbial  modifier. 

4.     Independent. 

d. 

General  discussions. 

(a)     Show  how  verbals  take  complements. 

(b)     Show   how    verbals   are   transitive  or 

intransitive. 

(c)     Give  all  the  forms  of  both  participles 

and  infinitives. 

(5)     Clauses. 

a. 

According:  to  form . 

(a)     Simple. 

(b)     Complex. 

(c)    Compound. 

b. 

According  to  use. 

(a)     Noun. 

(b)    Adjective. 

(c)    Adverbial. 

c. 

Kind. 

(a)     Adjective  clause. 

1.  Use. 

(1)    Adjective  modifier. 

2.  Connectives    used    in    adjective 

clauses. 

(1)  Relative  pronoun. 

(2)  Relative  adverb. 

3.  Bring  out  clearly  the  importance 

of  the  connective  in  the  clause. 
Show  that  it  has  two  uses  in 
the  sentence — as  a  connective, 
and  to  fill  some  other  office  in 
the  sentence, 

4 .  Antecedent . 

(1)  Definition. 

(2)  Construction. 

5.  Offices   which  the  relative  pro- 

noun fills  in  the  sentence. 
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(1)  Subject— The  man,  who 

was  here,  has  g^one. 

( 2 )  Object—The  man ,  whom 

you  saw,  is  gone. 

(3)  Subject     complement  — 

He  is  not  the  man, 
that  I  thought  he 
was. 

(4)  Possessive  modifier — He 

is  a  man,  whose  in- 
tegrity is  spotless. 

(5)  Object  of  preposition — 

He  is  the  man ,  whom 
I  referred  to . 
(6)     Relative  adverb. 

1.  Example:       The    place,    where    they    live,    is 

beautiful. 

a.  Show  its  adverbial  use. 

b.  Explain  its  antecedent. 

c.  Show  that  it  is  an  equivalent  to  a  prepo- 

sitional phrase,  whose  base  is  a  rela- 
tive pronoun. 

2.  Adverbial  clause. 

a.  Use. 

1.     Adverbial  modifier 

b.  Connective. 

1.  Subordinate  conjunction. 

( 1 )     Example :     If  you  study , 
you  will  succeed. 

2.  Conjunctive  adverb. 

(1)     Example:     We  will   go 
when  spring  comes. 

c.  Classes,  according  to  meaning. 

(a)  Time. 

(b)  Place. 


(c)     Manner. 

(d)     Degree. 

(e)     Cause. 

(f)      Condition. 

(g)     Concession. 

(7)     Noun  clause. 

1.     Uses. 

(1) 

Subject. 

(2) 

Object  complement. 

(3) 

Objective  complement. 

(4) 

Appositive. 

(5) 

Object  of  preposition. 
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2.     Connective  in  noun  clanses. 

(1)  Subordinate  conjunction. 

a.    Example:    That   he  will  go,  is 
known. 

(2)  Conjunctive  pronoun. 

a.     Example:    We  do  not  know  who 
will  go. 

(3)  Adjective. 

a.     Example:    We    do     not   koow 
which  boy  will  go. 
•  (4)    Adverb . 

a.     Example:    I  do  not  know  when 
he  will  go . 

(5)  Show  clearly  the  difference  between  the 

conjunctive  pronoun  and  the  relative 
pronoun . 

(6)  Discuss    compound    conjunctive    pro- 

nouns. 
(8)     Abridged  clauses. 

1 .  Definition  and  explanation . 

2.  Difference  between  abridged  clauses  and  other 

clauses. 

3.  Case  of  the  subject  in  abridged  clauses. 

4.  Predicate. 

(1)     What  kind. 

5.  Uses  of  abridged  clauses. 

(1)  Noun  uses. 

a.  Subject. 

(a)  Example:  His  being 
absent  caused  the 
delay. 

b.  Object  complement. 

(a)  Example:  We  expect 
him  to  be  elected. 

c.  Object  of  a  preposition. 

(a)  Example:  I  did  not 
chink  of  his  beioR 
there. 

(2)  Adverbial  use. 

a.     Adverbial  modifiers. 

(a)  Example:  His  being  t 
foreigner,  his  family 
was  protected. 

(3)  Show  the  difference  between  abridged 

clauses  and  verbal  phrases. 

(4)  Why     are    there     no     connectives    in 

abridged  clauses? 

(5)  In  what  cases  may  the  subjective  comple- 

ment be? 
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(9)     Parts  of  speech. 

a.  Nouns. 

(a)  Classes. 

1.  Proper. 

2.  Common. 

(1)  Class. 

(2)  Collective. 

(3)  Abstract. 

(4)  Mass. 

(5)  Verbal. 

(b)  Common  nouns  used  as  proper  nouns. 

(c)  Proper  nonns  used  as  common  nouns. 

(d)  Give  examples  of  each. 

b.  Pronouns. 

(a)  Personal. 

1.  Simple. 

2.  Compound. 

(b)  Relatives. 

1.  Who,   which,    what,  that,  but, 

and     as,     with    compound 
forms  of  first  three. 

2.  Their  use  in  sentences. 

3    Use  of  the  double  relative  what. 

(c)  Interrogative. 

1.     Who,  which  and  what  with  their 
declined  forms. 

(d)  Adjective. 

1.     This,  that,  all,  none,  many,  etc. 

(e)  Difference  between  adjective  pronouns 

and  pronominal  adjectives. 

(f)  Uses  of  pronouns. 

1.  Use  of  who,  which  and  that. 

2.  Use    of    eaeh,    either,    neither, 

none,  etc. 

(g)  Properties  of  nouns  aod  pronouns. 

1.  Gender. 

(1)  Masculine. 

(2)  Feminine. 

(3)  Neuter. 

(4)  Common. 

(5)  Gender      of     collective 

nouns. 

(6)  How    gender    is    distin- 

guished . 

(7)  Give  exercises,  for  form- 

ing the  gender  of  nouns. 

2.  Number. 

(1)    Singular. 

a .     Give  rules  for  form- 
ing the  plurals. 
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b. 

Plurals  of  proper 
and  compound 
nouns. 

c. 

Plurals  of  collective 
nouns. 

d. 

Plurals  of  (oTtxga 
nouns. 

3. 

Case. 

(1) 

Nominative. 

a .     Used  in  what  ways 
in  sentences. 

(2)  Objective. 

a.     Used  in  what  ways 
in  sentences. 

(3)  Possessive. 

a.     Use  in  sentences. 
4)    Give  lists  of   nouns  aad 
pronouns    and   form 
the  possessive  of  com- 
pound nouns. 
(5)    Declension . 

a.  Noun 

b .  Pronoun . 
c.    Verbs. 

(a)  Classes. 

1.  Form.     Regular  and  irrefin^lar. 

2.  Use. 

(b)  Relation  to  the  object. 

1.  Transitive, 

2.  Intransitive. 

(c)  Relation  to  the  subject. 

1.  Finite. 

2.  Non-finite. 

(d)  Transitive  and  intransitive  verbs. 

1.  Meaning  of  transitive. 

2.  Why  is  it  not   well  to   define  a 

transitive  verb   as   one  that 
takes  an  object? 

3.  Verbs  that  are  transitive  in  one 

sentence   and   intransitive  in 
another. 

4.  Distinguish   clearly  between  in- 

transitive verbs  and  verbs  in 
the  passive  voice. 

(e)  Passive  verb  forms. 

1.     Tests  for  passive  verb. 

(1)  Some  form  of  the  verb  be 
with  the  perfect  parti- 
ciple. 
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(2)  The  subject  can  be  made 

the  object  in  the  active 
voice. 

(3)  It    can    be    followed   by 

'  *  by"  and  the  name  of 
the  actor. 
2.     Give  lis(s  of  passive  verbs  and 
apply  the  tests. 

(f)  Verbs  that  have  passive  form,  but  not 

passive  voice. 

1 .  He  is  fallen . 

2.  The  melancholy  days  are  come. 

(g)  Passive  verbs  that  take  an  object. 

1.     He  was  offered  the  money. 
We  offered  him  the  money. 
NoTH^ Explain  fully  the  active  and 
passive  voice, 
(h)    The  object  of  a  preposition,  made  the 
subject  of  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice, 
and  the  preposition  combined  with 
the  verb . 

1.  They  laughed  at  him.    (Intran- 

sitive.) 

2.  He  was  laughed  at.    (Transitive 

passive.) 
Note.— Give    other    examples     and 
explain  fully, 
(i)     Passive  verbs,  which  take  the   subjec- 
tive  complement. 

1 .  He  is  called  John . 
They  called  him  John. 

2 .  The  man  was  considered  honest.. 
They  considered  him  honest. 

(j)  The  progressive  form  of  the  verb  andl 
some  form  of  *'be"  followed  by  the 
present  participle  used  as  subjective 
complement. 

1.  He  is  deceiving  himself. 

2.  The  height  of  the  mountain  ia 

deceiving. 

3.  He  is  playing  ball. 

4 .  His  favorite  sport  is  playing  ball, 
(k)    Passive    form   of  the  verb,   and  some 

form  of  "be"  followed  by  the  perfect 
participle. 

1 .  The  building  was  finished  yester- 

day. 

2.  The  interior  of  the  building  was 

elegantly  finished. 


4br 
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(1)    Agreement  of  the  verb  with  its  inbjoct. 

1 .  Finite  verb  having  two  or  more 

subjects  joined  by  "or"  or 
"nor,"  agrees  with  sobjict 
how? 

2.  Subjects    emphatically    distin- 

guished agree  how? 

3.  When  one  subject  is  affirmatife 

and  the  other  negative,  the 
verb  agprees  how? 

4.  Use    of    either,   neither,    each. 

every,  all,  none,  etc. 

5.  Use  of  the  contraction  "don't." 
(m)    Conjugation. 

1 .  In  common  form . 

2.  In  prog^ressive  form. 

3.  In  passive  form. 

(Note. — Drill  on  principal  ptrts 
of  verbs.) 

d.  Adjectives  and  adverbs. 

(a)  Adjective. 

1.  Descriptive. 

2.  Definitive. 

(b)  Adverbs. 

1.  Time. 

2.  Place. 

3.  Manner. 

4.  Degree. 

(c)  Comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

(d)  Examples  and  sentences. 

(e)  Use  of  phrase  adverbs. 

e.  Prepositions. 

(a)    Appropriate  prepositions. 

1.  Use  of  among,  between,  besido, 

l>esides,  in,  into,  etc. 

2.  Needless  use  of  prepositions. 

3.  Omission  of  prepositions. 

4.  Compound  prepositions. 

5.  Use  in  sentences. 

f .  Conjunctions  and  interjections. 

(a)  Conjunctions. 

1 .  Co-ordinate . 

(1)  Copulative. 

(2)  Adversative. 

(3)  Alternative. 

2.  Subordinate. 

Review  work  in  connectives. 

(b)  Use  of  interjections. 
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SZEBOISES  FOB  ANALYSIS  AND  PA&SIKO. 

Sod  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb. 

Svery  stalk,  bud.  flower  and  seed  displays   a   figure,   a  proportion,   a 

mony  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

The  old  foreigner's  little  daughter  was  ignorant. 

She  seemed  in  good  health . 

She  never  felt  at  home  in  that  place. 

He  came  to  the  throne  as  ruler  at  an  early  age. 

inanity  makes  the  whole  world  false. 

rhey  found  her  in  poor  health . 

She  brought  him  the  petition  three  times  that  day. 

The  room  is  20  feet  long,  15  feet  wide  and  10  feet  in  height. 

The  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  from 

h  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years. 

He  stayed  there  at  least  two  years  too  long  for  his  own  good . 

It  is  certainly  worth  a  long,  hard  tramp  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 

.  the   two  mile  climb  to  its  summit — this  grand  view  over  land  and  sea. 

The  control  of  such  a  boy,  ten   hours  out  of  the    twenty-four,  became 

ry  day  a  greater  puzzle. 

Expecting  to  return  soon ,  I  did  not  think  of  writing  you . 

What  do  you  expect  to  gain  by  trying  to  defeat  the  measure? 

^  man  trying  to  do  his  duty  is  a  man  to  be  admired . 

Judging  from  his  appearance  only  is  not  giving  him  justice. 

AlII  that  I  dread  is  leaving  you  behind. 

[  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey. 

Such  as  are  virtuous  are  happy. 

Pears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth. 

R.ead  '  'Snow  Bound''  and  analyze  parts  that  are  suited  to  the  work. 

R.ead  " Thanatopsis"  and  analyze  it.      Pay  special  attention  to  clauses. 
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UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

** History  deals  with  the  life  of  a  people  in  the  process  of 
growth." 

The  principal  ends  to  be  secured  in  the  study  of  history  are 
memory  training,  practice  in  the  use  of  the  material  of  history, 
exercise  for  the  judgment,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  motiTes 
which  have  guided  the  chief  actors  in  the  events  of  the  past 
Historical  study  is  the  best  training  for  citizenship,  for  public 
life,  and  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  decision  of  any  question 
needing  a  knowledge  of  the  past  for  its  settlement. 

Not  all  facts  are  of  equal  importance,  hence  the  course  in  the 
secondary  school  should  lay  stress  only  upon  those  of  most 
value  in  determining  the  course  of  the  life  of  a  people  in  its 
development.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  real  meaning 
of  events,  and  their  relation  to  each  other. 

Geography,  literature,  and  civil  government  go  hand  in  hand 
with  history  and  should  therefore  be  correlated  with  it  in  the 
teaching. 

A  judicious  use  of  the  ''sources"  of  history  should  be  made. 
They  may  be  considered  as  adjuncts  to  the  text-book  work  and 
as  a  part  of  the  collateral  reading,  or  form  a  basis  for  some  of 
the  written  work. 

Note- books  should  be  required  in  which  the  pupil  may  record, 
not  simply  facts  and  statements  gathered  from  the  text-book, 
but  rather  the  results  of  his  own  research  and  thought. 
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OUTLINE. 

North  America. 

1 .  Physical  characteristics . 

2.  Native  Peoples  (study  how  they  have  affected  oar  civilization) . 

Diacovery  and  exploration. 

1.  Causes   (study    European    conditions,    ISth,    16th    and    17th 

centuries.) 

2.  Enterprises  through  which^t  was  accomplished. 

(Give  attention  only  to  tnose  prominent  in  establishing  or  in 
extending  the  claims  of  a  nation  to  territory.  The 
motives  of  individuals  and  nations  should  be  sought  for. 
Compare  results.) 

3.  Effect  in  Europe. 

Gk>lonization. 

1.  Reasons  for  colonization. 

2 .  Methods  of  colonization .    Compare . 

3.  Growth  of  English  supremacy  in  America,  noting  causes  and 

events  through  which  it  was  accomplished. 

4.  Colonies — Study  to  discover. 

(1)  Character  and  motives  of  the  colonists. 

(2)  How  affected  in  their  development  by  geographical 

conditions. 

(3)  The  relation  of  the  mother  country  to  the  colonies. 

(4)  Self-government. 

(5)  Union. 

(6)  The  growth  of  slavery  and  its  influence. 

(7)  Religious  conditions. 

(8)  Social  conditions. 

(9)  Intellectual  conditions. 

(10)  Relation  with  Indians. 

5.  Important  topics. 

First  Representative  Assembly,  Slavery,  Mayflower  Com- 
pact, Constitution  in  Virginia,  Toleration  Act  in 
Maryland,  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts Body  of  Liberties,  Watertown  Protest,  Town 
Meetings,  Roger  Williams,  New  England  Confederation, 
Patron  System  in  New  Netherland,  The  Andros 
Government,  Bacon's  Rebellion,  The  Grand  Model, 
The  English  Conquest  of  New  Netherland,  Penn's 
Plan  of  Union,  Founding  of  Harvard  College,  Estab- 
lishment of  Free  Schools,  and  the  Albany  Congress. 

6.  French  colonization.      Compare  with  English  colonization  in 

regard  to  motives,  methods,  government,  and  extent  of 
territory . 
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IV.  Struggle  between  France  and  England  for  colonial  empire,  ITth 

and  18th  centuries. 

1.  Causes. 

2.  Study  the  following  wars:  King  William's,  Queen  Anne's,  King 

George's  and  French  and  Indian .     Find  out  results  of  each. 

3 .  Results— political ,  geographical,  social,  industrial  and  religions. 

4.  Did  the  French  and  Indian  war  help  bring  on  the  Revolution? 

V.  England's  colonial  system  regarding  commerce. 

1.  Navigation  acts,  164(^1696;  sugar  act,  1733.     Discover  Eng- 

land's purpose.     What  restrictions  were  laid  on  coloniil 
trade,  what  industries  were  encouraged? 

2.  Restrictions  on  manufactures. 

3.  Influence  upon  the  colonies. 

4.  England's  methods  of  enforcement. 

VI.  Revolution. 

1.  Causes. 

(1)  Show  how  the  period   of  colonisation   prepared  the 

colonists  for  revolution . 

(2)  Trace  the  development  of  inter-colonial  union  against 

England,  1760-1775. 

(3)  England's  colonial  policy,  1760-1775. 

(4)  Influence  of  George  III.  and  his  ministers. 

(5)  American  and  British  view  of  representation.  Compare. 

2.  Campaigns.    Note  the  objects,  compare  the  combatants;  give 

results. 

3.  Finances. 

4.  Men  prominent  during  the  period,  stating  why. 

5.  Results— territorial ,  political,  social,  industrial,  intellectnal. 

6.  Independence.     Trace  its  growth.     Give  results. 

VII.  Formation  of  American  government. 

Study  the   continental  congresses,  articles   of  confederation,  the 
constitutional  convention,  the  northwest  ordinance. 

VIII.  The  National  period. 

1.  Introduction.    Study  to  discover  the  condition  of  the  United 

States  in  1789. 

2.  The  federal  period,  1789-1801. 

(1)  Organization  of  the  government. 

(2)  Hamilton's  financial  measures.     Note   especially  the 

bank  controversy  in  regard  to  the  intrepretation 
of  the  constitution. 

(3)  Political  parties.     Origin,  principles  of  each  and  history 

during  this  period. 

(4)  Slavery.      Show  the  legal   standing   of  slavery,  and 

trace  the  prosrress  of  emancipation.     Note  effect 
of  cotton-gin. 

(5)  Foreign  relations.     Washington's  neutral  proclamation; 

Jay's  treaty;  treaty  with  Spain,  1795;  X.  Y.  Z.  affair. 

(6)  Alien  and  sedition  acts.     Note  in  this  connection,  the 

Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions. 

(7)  Election  of  1800.     Reasons  for  federal  defeat. 
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3.  Republican  snpremacy,  1801-1825. 

(1)  Jefferson  and  his  policy. 

(2)  The  Louisiana  purchase;  note  the  constitutional  ques- 

tions arising  out  of  this  purchase.     Give  results. 

(3)  Foreign  affairs. 

a.  Non-importation  and  embargo   acts;    purpose 

and  effect. 

b.  War  of  1812.     Why  the  *  *  Second  War  for  Inde- 

pendence?*' 

c.  Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  1818. 

d.  Purchase   of  Florida.     What  relation  between 
this  event  and  the  purchase  of  Louisiana? 

e.  Monroe  doctrine. 

f.  Russian  treaty,  1824. 

(4)  The  Hartford  convention. 

(5)  Tariff  legislation.     Why  is  the  principle  of  protection 

introduced  ? 

(6)  Internal  improvements.     Of  what  effect  was  this  ques- 

tion on  nationalism? 

(7)  Slavery. 

a.  Show  that  slavery  was  '  'sectional." 

b.  The  Missouri  affair,  1820-21.     Why  of  so  much 

importance? 

(8)  Industrial  development — inventions  and  their  effect. 

(9)  Election  of  1824.     Parties  and  principles. 

4.  Period  of  transition,  1825-1829. 

(1)  Tariff  of  1828.     Study  Calhoun's. 

(2)  Internal  improvements — Erie  canal. 

(3)  The  railroad ,  its  effect . 

(4)  Note  the  development  of  the  west. 

5.  National  democracy,  1829-1845. 

(1)  Jackson,  his  policy  and  character. 

(2)  Spoils-system .     Compare  with  present  system . 

(3)  Sectional  divergence,  trace  progress  of  and  note  causes. 

(Study    Webster-Hayne   debate,    nullification    in 
South  Carolina.) 

(4)  Financial  difficulties. 

a.  The  bank  question,  1828-1836. 

b.  Specie  circular. 

c.  Panic  of  1837. 

(5)  Slavery . 

a.  The  abolition  movement. 

b.  Slavery  petitions.     Effect  of  this  controversy  on 

abolitionism. 

c.  Abolition  literature.     Note  the  action  of  south- 

ern legislatures. 

d.  Political  abolition.     Influence  on  elections. 

e.  Garrison,  Philips,  Adams;  note  views  and  ex- 

perience of  each. 

f.  Balance  between  slavery  and  freedom,  was  it 

kept? 
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(6)  Foreign  relations. 

a.  Webster- Ash  burton  treaty. 

b.  The  Chinese  treaty,  1844. 

(7)  Industrial  development. 

(8)  Political  parties.    Note  the  new  principles  adopted. 

(9)  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun.     Study  each  as  to  h's  policy 

and  influence. 
6.    National  expansion  and  slavery  extension.    (Note  how  slaverf 
affects  the  question  of  expansion.) 

(1)  Annexation  of  Texas. 

a.  Show  how  this  affected  the  slavery  question. 

b.  Its  relation  to  the  Mexican  war. 

c.  Arguments  for  and  against  annexation. 

(2)  The  Mexican  cession. 

a.  The  Wilmot  proviso. 

b.  Debates  on  slavery. 

c.  Organization  of  the  territory.     Note  here  the 

effect  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Calif  omit. 

(3)  Free-Soil  party.    Its  platform  and  influence. 

(4)  Oregon 

a.  Claims  of  different  nations. 

b.  Treaty  with  England,  1846. 

c.  Relation  of  this  question  to  Texas  annexation. 

(5)  Problems  of  1849-1850. 

a.  Show  how  these  develop  from  previous  qoes- 

tions. 

b.  Compromise  measure  of  1850.    Study  the  work 

of  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Douglas  and 
Seward .  Note  how  these  affected  political 
parties  and  the  slavery  question . 

(6)  Gadsden  purchase. 

(7)  Kansas-Nebraska  bill. 

a.  Study  to  And  out  why  this  bill  was  passed. 

b.  Note  the  motions  of  Douglas. 

c.  Its  effect. 

(8)  Dred  Scott  case.     Its  effect. 

(9)  Northern  and  southern  views  in  slavery. 

(10)  John  Brown's  raid. 

(11)  Trace  the  industrial  development  of  this  period.    Ac- 

count for  the  conditions  in  the  north  and  south. 

(12)  Trace  the  political  reorganizations  from  1845-1860. 

(13)  Trace  the  progress  of  *  'sectionalism.*' 
7.     Secession  and  civil  war,  1860-1865. 

(1)  Secession — causes,  method,  views  of  Lincoln  and  other 

statesmen,  effect. 

(2)  Organization  of  Confederate  States  of  America.    Com- 

pare plan  of  government  with  that  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)  Civil  war  causes,  campa'gns,  attitude  of  foreign  pow- 

ers, slavery  in  its  relation  to  the  war,  results. 
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(4)  Pinancal  policy.     Greenbacks,  national  bank  act,  in- 

ternal revenue  system,  tariffs. 

(5)  Grant  and  Lee.    Study  each  as  to  policy  and  influence. 

8.  Reconstruction  period,  1865-1871. 

(1)  Note  the  process  of  reconstruction  and  give  results. 

(2)  Foreign  relations.    Purchase  of  Alaska.     Treaty  with 

China. 

9 .  Natural  growth .  1871  1903 . 

(1)  Trace  political  development. 

(2)  Financial  history.    Revenue,  silver  legislation,  present 

policy. 

(3)  Foreign  affairs.     Treaty  of  Washington;  Northwestern 

fishery  question;  Behring  Sea  controversy;  Vene- 
zuelan trouble;  Hawaiian  question;  War  with  Spain; 
War  in  China;  Samoan  trouble  with  Germany; 
Relations  with  Cuba. 

(4)  Industrial  development. 

(5)  Intellectual  and  social  conditions. 

(6)  Present  problems. 

10.     Trace    the    two    theories,    State    Sovereignty    and    National 
Sovereignty,  as  shown  in  the  events  of  the  national  period. 
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PHYSIOLOOY. 

The  value  of  physiology  depends  largely  on  the  way  it  is 
presented.  The  facts  that  the  skeleton  is  the  frame  work  of  the 
body  and  consists  of  208  bones  more  or  less — the  names  of  these, 
etc.,  are  valuable  in  so  far  as  they  furnish  a  foundation  for 
thorough  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene. 

The  instructor  should  keep  in  mind  the  fulfillment  of  the  state 
law — not  in  letter  but  in  spirit — in  the  presentation  of  every 
topic. 

No  teacher  should  be  satisfied  to  teach  the  subject  till  he  has 
had  a  thorough  course  in  laboratory  biology. 

The  hygiene  of  the  various  organs  and  functions  should  be 
prominently  in  the  mind  of  the  instructor  at  all  times. 

The  study  of  the  various  tissues,  organs,  and  functions  of  the 
body  should  be  accompanied  by  laboratory  work  by  the  pupU,. 
as  well  as  dissections  by  the  teacher,  performed  before  the  class. 

The  laboratory  equipment  should  consist  of  compound  micro- 
scopes, dissecting  microscopes,  dissecting  tools,  test  tubes, 
beakers,  evaporating  dishes,  and  the  necessary  reagents  for 
testing  the  composition  of  the  various  kinds  of  foods,  tissues, 
etc.  If  possible  a  good  solar  lantern  with  microscope  attach- 
ment should  be  added  to  the  equipment.  This  apparatus  is 
especially  valuable  as  it  can  be  used  also  in  physics,  history,, 
literature,  and  geography. 
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0T7TLINE. 

I.        iDtroduction. 

1 .  Definitions  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene. 

2.  Living  bodies  and  cells. 

(1)  The  ameba  (simplest  form  of  animal  life] . 

(2)  Cells. 

a.  Parts 

b .  Methods  of  reproduction . 

c.  Modifications  of  form  and  use  in  the  body. 

(3)  Tissues. 

a.  Muscular. 

b.  Epithelial. 

c.  Nervous. 

d.  Connective. 

e.  ^^eous. 

f.  Adipose. 

(4)  Fluids  of  the  body. 

a.  Blood. 

b.  Lymph. 

c.  Synovia. 

d.  Digestive  fluids. 

(5)  Organs. 

a.     Definition  and  examples. 

(6)  Systems. 

a.     Definition  and  examples. 

H .      The  skeleton . 

1.  General  view,  uses  and  adaptation. 

2.  Structure,  parts  and  composition  of  bones. 

3.  Joint— kinds  and  adaptation,  ligaments. 

4.  Divisions. 

(1)  Trunk— names  and  uses  of  bones. 

(2)  Head  and  face — names  and  uses  of  bones. 

(3)  Limbs — names  and  uses  of  bones. 

HI.     Muacular  system. 

1.  Structure,  attachment  and  uses. 

2.  Classification. 

(1)  As  to  structure. 

a.  Striated— voluntary. 

b.  Non-striated — involuntary. 

(2)  As  to  form. 

(3)  As  to  arrangement. 

3.  Names  of  important  muscles. 
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IV.    Digestion. 

1.  Objects. 

2.  Organs— description  and  function  of  each. 

3.  Waste  and  repair  in  the  body. 

4.  Poods. 

(1)  Classes  of  foods  and  value  of  each. 

(2)  Parts  of  food  actiog  upon  and  digested  by  each  ilaid, 

including  some   examination   into   the  chemical 
processes. 

5.  Absorption. 

(1)  Organs. 

(2)  Processes. 

6.  Hygiene. 

(1)  Indigestion,  causes,  preventions. 

(2)  Scientific  and  practical  cookery. 

(3)  Microbes  in  relation  to  digestion  and  indigestion. 

N.  B.     Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
care  of  the  teeth. 

VI.     Circulation  and  respiration. 

1 .  Object  of  circulation  two-fold . 

2.  Organs  of  circulation. 

(1)  Heart — parts,  structure  and  use. 

(2)  Arteries— parts,  structure,  use  and  names. 

(3)  Capillaries. 

(4)  Veins  and  lymphatics. 

(5)  Lymphatic  glands,  structure  and  use. 

3.  Object  of  respiration. 

4.  Organs  of  respiration. 

(1)  Lungs— structure,  changes  in  blood  and  air  in  lungs. 

(2)  Passages  connecting  lungs  with  the  outer  world. 

a.    Organs  of  speech— structure  and  adaptation. 

(3)  Diseases  of  the  air  passages. 

Hygienic  recommendations;  colds,  catarrh  and  con- 
sumption should  receive  special  attention. 


Excretion . 

1.     Organs. 

(1)     Skin. 

a. 

Parts. 

(a) 

Dermis. 

(b) 

Epidermis. 

(c) 

Perspiratory  glands. 

(d) 

Nerve  terminations. 

(e) 

Appendages. 

1 .  Nails  uses  and  growth. 

2.  Hair—care,  structure,  uses. 

b. 

Uses. 

(a) 

Protection. 

(b) 

Excretion . 

• 

(c) 

Temperature  reg^ulation. 

(d) 

Organ  of  sensation. 
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c.    BatbiDg.    Kinds  of  baths;  virtues  of  each  and 
best  time  to  take  them. 
(?)    Kidneys  and  bladder. 

a.  Structure. 

b.  Uses. 

[I.     Nervous  system. 

1.  Divisions. 

(1)  Cerebro— Spinal. 

a.    Parts. 

(a)  Brain . 

1.  Parts. 

2.  Structure. 

3.  Coverings  and  protection. 

(b)  Spinal  cord. 

1.  Parts. 

2.  Structure. 

3.  Protection. 

(c)  Ganglia. 

1.  Structure. 

2.  Uses. 

(d)  Nerves. 

1.  Classification  as  to  use. 

2.  Classification  as  to  location. 

( 1 )  Cranial— names  and  uses . 

(2)  Spinal — number  and  uses. 

3.  Structure. 

4.  Reflex  action. 

(2)  Sympathetic  system . 

a.  Parts— nerves  and  ganglia . 

b.  Arrangement. 

c.  Uses. 

2.  Hygiene  of  the  nervous  system . 

.    The  special  senses. 

1.  Touch,  taste  and  smell. 

(1)  Structure. 

(2)  Function. 

(3)  Hygiene  of  each  organ. 

2.  The  eye. 

(1)  Structure; 

(2)  Function  of  each  part. 

(3)  Defects  of  the  eye,  causes  and  remedies. 

3.  The  ear. 

(1)  Structure. 

(2)  Function  of  each  part. 

(3)  Defective  hearing;  causes  and  preventions. 

Karcotics  should  be  treated  in  relation  to  each  organ  affocted,  and 
attention  should  be  given  to  effect  on  the  morals  and  on  crime. 
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Didactics. 

I.  The  teacher. 

1.  Teaching  as  a  profession. 

(1)  Compensations. 

(2)  Drawbacks. 

(3)  Importance. 

2.  The  ideal  teacher. 

(1)  Aim. 

(2)  Methods. 

(3)  Personal  habits. 

(4)  Sense  of  responsibility . 

(5)  Pestalozzi,  the  ideal. 

a.  His  work  with  children. 

b.  His  methods. 

c.  His  writings. 

d.  His  influence  on  present  day  teaching. 

3.  The  teacher's  qualifications. 

(1)  Natural. 

a.  Physical. 

b .  Mental . 

(2)  Acquired. 

a.  General  preparation. 

b.  Professional  training. 

c.  Experience. 

4 .  Professional  growth . 

il)    Schools. 

(2)  Literature. 

(3)  Institutes. 

(4)  Teachers*  associations. 

(5)  The  reading  circle. 

5.  The  teacher's  influence. 

(1)  In  school. 

(2)  In  community. 

(3)  Among  fellow  teachers. 

II.  The  school  equipment. 

1 .  School  grounds . 

(1)  Ornamentation. 

(2)  Supervision. 

2.  School  building. 

(1)  Ventilation  and  light. 

(2)  Seating. 

(3)  General  care. 

(4)  Care  in  case  of  contagious  disease . 

(5)  Beautifying. 
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3.  School  apparatus. 

(1)  What  is  desirable. 

(2)  What  is  indispensable. 

(3)  How  to  secure  it. 

(4)  How  to  use  it. 

(5)  How  to  take  care  of  it . 

4.  School  library. 

(1)  How  to  secure  it. 

(2)  Choice  of  books. 

(3)  Use  of  library. 

a.  Advantages. 

b.  Dangers. 

5 .  Text-books . 

(1)  Characteristics  of  good  text. 

(2)  Use  of  text  by  pupil. 

a.  In  preparation. 

b.  In  recitation. 

(3)  Use  of  text  by  teacher. 

a.  In  preparation. 

b .  In  recitation . 

School  management. 

1.  Preliminary. 

(1)  School  records. 

(2)  Preparation  of  buildings  and  grounds . 
.     (3)  Seating. 

(4)  Signals. 

(5)  Temporary  program . 

2.  Permanent  organization. 

(1)  Classification. 

(2)  Permanent  program. 

(3)  General  regulations. 

3.  Opening  exercises. 

(1)  Real  purpose  and  value. 

(2)  Kinds. 

(3)  Methods  of  presentation . 
4      Government. 

(1)  Good  order  defined. 

(2)  How  to  secure  good  order. 

a.  Personality  of  teacher. 

b.  Healthy  public  sentiment   in  school  and  com- 

munity. 

c.  Comfortable  surroundings. 

d.  Occupation  of  time  in  interesting  work. 

(3)  Cause  of  disorder. 

(4)  Consequence  of  disorder. 

a.  Direct. 

b.  Remote. 
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a.  Wb«a  jastifiable. 

b.  PoriDS. 

(»)    Prop«,  ■ 
(b)    Improper. 

c.  How  admiaiitered. 
5.    Tb«  movemenU  ol  tb«  school, 

(1)    To  and  from  classes. 

(2|    Change  of  work. 

(3)    Wraps,  books,  materials,  etc. 

IV.      The  pnpU. 

1.  Physical  factors  in  education. 

(IJ    General  health. 
\2)    Personal  habits. 
(3)     Phrilcaltes-f. 
(4j    Tbs  nervooa  system. 
IS)    Suitable  Indoor  exercises. 
(6t    Suitable  outdoor  exercises, 
a      Need  of  supervision. 
(7i    CnuseS'of  dullness. 

a.  Fatigue. 

b.  Improper  food. 

c.  Improper  bablU. 

2.  Attention. 

<1)  DefioitloD. 

{2)  Importance. 

(3)  Kinds. 

(4)  Characleristics. 

(5)  How  secured. 

b.  Proper  classification. 

c.  Personality  and  skill  of  teacher. 

3.  Special  senses. 

(1)  Oruans. 

(2)  FoDctions. 

(3)  Defects. 

(4)  TrainioE. 

(5)  Tests. 

4.  Training  the  senses. 

(1)  Aims. 
13)    Material. 
<3)    Methods. 

a.  Object  lessons. 

b.  Nature  study. 

5.  Memory  and  imagination. 

(1}  The  reprcBentative  process. 

(2)  The  culture  epoch  theory, 
(3J  Means  of  development. 
(4)  Tests. 
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6.  Reasoning  powers. 

(1)  How  concepts  are  formed. 

(2)  Deduction  and  induction . 

(3)  Methods  of  cultivating  the  judgment . 

7.  The  will. 

(1)  Training  in  school  work. 

(2)  Habits  to  be  formed  in  school  work. 

(3)  Relation  of  habit  to  character. 

(4)  Breaking  up  bad  habits. 

8.  The  emotions. 

(1)  Importance  in  life. 

(2)  Proper  cultivation . 

(3)  Proper  control. 

(4)  Relations  to  physical  health. 

9.  Child  study. 

(1)  Importance. 

a.  To  pupil. 

b.  To  teacher. 

(2)  Necessary  qualifications. 

a.  Power  of  observation .  , 

b.  Interest  and  sympathy. 

c.  Power  of  interpretation . 

(3)  Fundamental  questions. 

a.  What  did  the  child  do? 

b .  What  does  the  action  mean  ? 

(4)  Methods  of  study. 

a .  Observational . 

b.  Experimental. 

(5)  Aids  to  study. 

a.  Close  association  with  pupils. 

b.  Acquaintance  with  parents. 

c.  Books. 

(6)  Value  of  child  study  to  teacher. 

a.  Produces  right  relations  to  pupils. 

b.  Prevents  hasty  reproof,  incorrect  judgments, 

ill-advised  punishment. 

c .  Creates  interest  and  sympathy  for  children . 

d.  Induces  real  teaching, 
10.     How  children  learn. 

(1)  Sensation  and  perception. 

(2)  Value  of  nature  study  and  object-lessons. 

(3)  Laws  of  association . 

(4)  Assimilation  of  new  ideas. 


5br 
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V.    The  lesson. 

1.     Kinds. 


(1)  Information  lessons. 

(2)  Training  lessors. 

(3)  Drills,  reviews,  tests. 

2.  Teacher's  preparation  for  lesson. 

(1)  Knowledfi^e  of  subject. 

(2)  Selection  and  arraagement  of  material. 

(3)  Correlation  with  other  lessons. 

3.  Pupil's  preparation.     Study. 

(1)  What  is  study? 

(2)  Object. 

(3)  Incentives. 

a.  Proper. 

b.  Doubtful. 

c.  Improper. 

(4)  How  to  study. 

(5)  When  to  study. 

(6)  Favorable  conditions. 

(7)  Aid  to  be  given  by  teacher. 

a.     Independence  and  power  must  be  developed. 

4.  The  recitation. 

(1)  Importance. 

(2)  Aims. 

(3)  Requisites. 

(4)  Methods. 

(5)  Results. 

(6)  Questioning. 

a.  Value. 

b.  Testing  questions. 

c.  Training  questions. 

d.  Forms  of  questions. 

e.  Faulty  questions. 

f .  Treatment  of  answers. 

5.  Teaching. 

(1)  Nature  of  process. 

(2)  Essentials  of  good  teaching. 

a.  Knowled^^e  of  mental  processes. 

b.  Good  preparation. 

c.  Definite  aim. 

d.  Correct  methods. 

e.  Earnestness,  zeal,  good  judgment,  sympat 

6.  Illustrations. 

(1)  Object  and  advantages. 

(2)  Kinds. 

a.  Appealing  to  senses. 

b.  Appealing  to  imagination. 
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ALQEBRA. 

Cajori  says  in  the  introduction  to  his  history  of  mathematics: 
^'A  class  in  arithmetic  will  be  pleased  to  hear  about  the  Hindoos 
ind  their  invention  of  the  'Arabic  notation';  they  will  marvel  at 
;he  thousands  of  years  which  elapsed  before  people  had  even 
ihought  of  introducing  into  the  numeral  notation  that  Columbus- 
igg— the  zero;  they  will  find  it  astounding  that  it  should  have 
;aken  so  long  to  invent  a  notation  which  they  themselves  can 
low  learn  in  a  month.  After  the  pupils  have  learned  how  to 
Disect  a  given  angle,  surprise  them  by  telling  of  the  many  futile 
ittempts  which  have  been  made  to  solve,  by  elementary 
geometry,  the  apparently  very  simple  problem  of  the  trisection 
3f  an  angle.  When  they  know  how  to  construct  a  square  whose 
Skrea  is  double  the  area  of  a  given  square,  tell  them  about  the 
iuplication  of  the  cube— how  the  wrath  of  Apollo  could  be 
appeased  only  by  the  construction  of  a  cubical  altar  double  the 
given  altar,  and  how  mathematicians  long  wrestled  with  this 
problem.  After  the  class  have  exhausted  their  energies  on  the 
theorem  of  the  right  triangle,  tell  them  something  about  its  dis- 
coverer— how  Pythagoras,  jubilant  over  his  great  accomplish- 
ment, sacrificed  a  hecatomb  to  the  muses  who  inspired  him. 
When  the  value  of  mathematical  training  is  called  in  question, 
quote  the  inscription  over  the  entrance  into  the  academy  of 
Plato,  the  philosopher:  'Let  no  one  who  is  unacquainted  with 
geometry  enter  here.'  Students  in  analytical  geometry  should 
know  something  of  Sescartes,  and,  after  taking  up  the  differential 
and  integral  calculus,  they  should  become  familiar  with  the  parts 
that  Newton,  Leibniz,  and  Lagrange  played  in  creating  that 
science.  In  his  historical  talk  it  is  possible  for  the  teacher  to 
make  it  plain  to  the  student  that  mathematics  is  not  a  dead 
science,  but  a  living  one,  in  which  steady  progress  is  made." 
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SUaOESTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  ALGEBBA. 

I.  The  text- book.  The  book  used  should  be  modem 
Many  schools  are  making  the  mistake  of  using  texts,  which  are 
out  of  date  and  unscientific  in  their  treatment  of  the  subject. 
Many  itaportant  changes  in  method  of  treatment  have  been 
made  in  recent  years  and  the  student  should  have  the  benefit  of 
them.  The  text  should  also  be  thorough  in  its  presentation  of 
the  subject-matter.  Difficulties  should  not  be  ignored  or  met  in 
an  illogical  way.  Much  of  intellectual  stimulus  is  lost  in  the 
endeavor  to  render  the  subject  palatable  to  the  beginner,  which 
so  often  results  in  nothing  but  a  mild  solution  of  algebra  with 
no  tonic  qualities. 

H.  Transition  work.  It  is  a  mistake  to  pass  rapidly  over 
the  introductory  chapter  with  a  view  of  getting  into  what  is  often 
considered  the  more  important  part  of  the  work.  This  is  the 
place  to  establish  the  fact  that  one  is  not  entering  upon  an 
entirely  new  field,  but  that  he  is  getting  up  where  he  can  take  a 
broader  view  of  fields  already  explored  land  also  look  out  through 
new  vistas  of  mathematical  truth.  The  introduction  to  general 
and  negative  number  and  to  the  equation  in  its  practical  uses 
may  be  so  given  that  the  student's  desire  for  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance is  quickened  and  his  future  success  in  this  branch  of 
knowledge  practically  determined.  Give  many  exercises  in  tiie 
evaluation  of  expression^;  insist  upon  the  checking  of  results  in 
equations. 

III.  Special  topics.  The  order  will  vary  with  text  used. 
The  suggestions  follow  the  usual  arangement. 

1.    Fundamental  operations. 

(1)  With  algebraic  number.  Such  principles  as  that  the 
subtraction  of  a  positive  number  is  equivalent  to  the  addition  of 
a  negative  number  of  the  same  absolute  value,  should  be  fully 
illustrated.  If  proofs  are  given  they  should  be  rigorous. 
Illustrations  should  not  be  called  proofs.  In  general  the  student 
is  not  given  credit  at  this  point  for  as  much  ability  as  he  reaDy 
possesses.  One  who  is  ready  for  the  study  of  algebra  is  able  to 
grasp  the  proof  of  such  a  principle  as  the  one  named  above. 
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The  laws  of  signs  in  multiplication  and  division  will  follow 
naturally  after  the  principles  taught  in  addition  and  subtraction. 
Mere  statements  of  facts  such  as,  ''like  signs  give  plus  and  un- 
like signs  give  minus,"  should  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  principle  involved. 

The  associative  and  commutative  laws  which  have  been  used 
by  the  student  from  his  earliest  days  in  numbers,  should  now  be 
recognized  by  name.  They  come  in  naturally  with  the  work  in 
parentheses. 

The  principles  of  positive  integral  powers  also  belong -here. 

(2)  With  integral  algebraic  expressions.  The  student  will 
now  be  ready  to  take  up  the  application  of  laws  previously 
learned,  to  integral  algebraic  expressions.  The  teacher's  chief 
aim  will  be  to  insist  upon  clear  and  accurate  definition  of  the 
more  formal  terms  of  algebra,  which  arise  in  this  connection. 

While  the  use  of  the  parenthesis  is  important,  long  and 
involved  exercises  in  the  removal  of  the  same  have  no  practical 
bearing  upon  the  future  work.  In  whatever  work  is  done  in 
this  line,  the  student  should  begin  at  the  outside  and  remove  all 
parentheses  at  one  reading. 

Authors  will  differ  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  equation  during 
this  part  of  the  work.  Experience  has  shown  that  its  introduc- 
tion is  very  profitable.    Solutions  should  always  be  checked. 

2.  Integral  Algebraic  Equations.  The  formal  treatment  of 
this  topic  follows  naturally  upon  what  the  student  has  learned 
about  the  equation  in  previous  chapters.  Here  again  accurate 
definition  will  be  insisted  upon. 

Two  points  should  have  special  emphasis : 

(1)  The  equivalence  of  equations. 

(2)  That  if  both  members  of  an  equation  be  multiplied  by 
zero,  or  by  an  expression  containing  the  unknown  quantity,  the 
resulting  equation  is  not  equivalent  to  the  given  one. 

The  problems  found  in  this  chapter  will  serve  to  awaken 
interest  and  to  stimulate  thought,  but  should  not  be  unduly 
exalted.  The  student's  skill  in  .problems  will  be  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  his  knowledge  of  principles  and  his  ability  to  read 
understandingly . 

3.  Type-forms  in  Multiplication  and  Division.  Thorough 
drill  here  will  yield  abundant  fruit  in  factoring.  Literal  exponents 
and  other  modified  forms  of  the  models  should  be  used  freely. 
In  division  type-forms  the  principles  should  be  stated  and  learned 
in  the  general  form,  (a'^+b^)  t  (a+b).    Some  teachers  think 
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best  to  connect  at  once  each  type-form  with  its  inverse  operation 
in  factoring. 

4.  Factoring.  This  topic  enters  so  intimately  into  all  suc- 
ceeding work  that  it  demands  a  large  share  of  the  beginner's 
time.  The  skill  of  a  student  depends  upon  his  ability  to  classify 
and  factor  miscellaneous  exercises;  hence,  after  the  typical 
cases  are  learned  there  must  be  long  continued  drill  upon  such 
exercises.  An  outline  following  the  order  of  the  text  may  be 
made  and  much  supplementary  work  given. 

The  following  covers  the  essentials  of  factoring. 

(1)  Monomial  factors. 

(2)  Grouping. 

(3)  Trinomials. 

a.  Squares. 

b.  Cross  products. 

(4)  Binomials. 

a.  Sum  of  like  odd  powers. 

b.  Difference  of  like  odd  powers. 

c.  Difference  of  like  even  powers. 

H.  C.  F.  and  L.  C.  M.  have  their  most  practical  applications 
in  some  of  the  operations  in  fractions.  They  offer  opportunity 
for  review  in  factoring.  The  major  portion  of  the  drill  should  be 
upon  expressions  which  can  be  factored  by  inspection.  The 
Euclidean  method  of  division  in  order  to  find  the  H.  C.  F.,  is  in 
most  respects  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  and  receives  more  atten- 
tion than  it  deserves.  All  of  practical  value  that  there  is  in  this 
process  can  be  had  by  the  application  of  the  principle  that  the 
H.  C.  F.  of  any  two  expressions  is  in  their  sum  or  their  difer«[ice, 
or  in  the  sum  or  difference  of  any  multiples  of  the  expressions. 

Before  leaving  Factoring  the  solution  of  equations  by  factor- 
ing should  be  taught. 

5.  Fractions.  With  factoring  well  taught,  the  work  in  frac- 
tions passes  off  very  rapidly.  Two  points  most  deserving  of 
emphasis  are  the  rules  for  signs  and  the  proof  for  the  inversion 
of  the  divisor  in  division  of  fractions.  Complex  fractions  are 
sometimes  considered  fearsome  things,  but  they  soon  melt  away 
before  the  skill  of  the  student  well  drilled  in  type-forms  and 
factoring.  Insist  upon  a  large  share  of  this  work  being  done 
mentally. 

6.  Fractional  Equations.  There  are  at  least  two  things 
worthy  of  special  notice  here.  The  first  is  to  unite  fractional 
terms  as  far  as  pos^ble  before  clearing;   the  second,  that  in 
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clearing  new  roots  are  sometimes  introduced,  hence  results 
should  be  tested  to  see  whether  they  satisfy  the  given  equation. 

In  problems  the  teacher  should  encourage  the  student  to  read 
the  verbal  into  the  algebraic  statement  with  as  little  written  work 
as  possible. 

Generalized  problems  and  the  interpretation  of  solutions 
usually  come  in  here.  To  omit  these  topics  or  give  them  but  a 
passing  notice,  is  a  grevious  error  as  they  have  in  them  the  very 
spirit  and  essence  of  Algebra. 

7.  Simultaneous  Linear  Equations.  It  is  not  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  teach  the  mechanical  operations  involved  in  this  topic. 
Too  frequently  it  is  passed  with  nothing  more  than  this  mechan- 
ical part  and  as  a  consequence  the  student  has  little  to  show  for 
his  efforts. 

Special  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  equivalence  of  systems. 
Of  the  methods  of  elimination  commonly  used,  that  by  substitu- 
tion is  the  most  profitable  for  future  work  in  the  evaluation  of 
functions. 

8.  Inequalities  and  Indeterminate  Equations.  If  time  seems 
lacking  for  these  topics,  let  that  usually  given  to  pages  of  long 
problems  under  simultaneous  equations  be  divided.  There  will 
be  a  corresponding  gain  in  power. 

9.  Involution.     The  proving  of  such  symbolic  statements  as 

(a™)^  =  a™'*;     (ab)'^  =  a^b'';  (~)   =?n»    should  receive  special 

attention  here.  Also  take  up  binomials  to  any  power  and  powers 
of  multinomials. 

10.  Evolution.  Proofsof  principles  as  in  involution.  Special 
emphasis  on  signs  of  roots.  The  square  and  cube  root  of  multi- 
nomials should  be  taught  as  reasonable  processes.  After  the 
written  process  is  mastered,  give  much  drill  on  reading  roots  up 
to  at  least  three  places  by  inspection. 

11.  Surds.  No  topic  is  of  greater  importance  in  its  bearing 
upon  future  work  than  this  one.  Special  stress  should  be  laid 
upon  reduction,  because  the  student  who  can  reduce  surd  forms 
easily  will  have  little  difficulty  with  their  various  combinations. 
The  principles  for  reduction  are  those  proved  and  learned  in  the 
chapter  on  evolution. 

For  oral  drill,  exercises  like  the  following  are  suggested :  In 
the  series  of  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  think  of  each  one  under 
the  radical  sign,  then  speak  the  simplest  form  of  the  expression 
thus  made.     In  like  manner  take  the  fractions  >^,  }},  }i^  etc.; 
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also,  Yzy  Ji,  %,  etc.  Various  modifications  of  the  above  will 
suggest  themselves  to  the  ingenious  teacher.  Some  of  tha 
radical  forms  frequently  occurring  in  Physics  and  Greometry 
may  be  collected  and  used  for  drill  work. 

Imaginary  numbers  and  the  Doctrine  of  Exponents  should 
be  brought  in  with  Surds,  the  order  of  the  text  being  changed 
if  necessary. 

12.  Quadratic  Equations.  The  solution  of  a  complete 
quadratic  by  factoring  has  already  been  presented  and  will  be 
enlarged  upon  here.  The  process  of  completing  the  square 
should  then  be  thoroughly  taught.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  multiplying  processes  for  completing  the  square. 

For  practical  purposes  the  student  should  be  taught  to  solve 
quadratics  by  the  general  solution  derived  from  the  general 
form  ax^  +  bx  +  c  =  o,  or  by  factoring.  There  is  no  more 
reason  for  completing  a  square  every  time  a  quadratic  is  solved, 
than  there  would  be  in  performing  all  the  operations  necessary 
to  find  (a — b)^  .  Formulas  are  labor  saving  devices.  There 
use  need  not  be  merely  mechanical,  but  should  rather  denote 
an  intelligent  effort  to  avoid  needless  work.  Formulae  are 
abused  when  they  are  used  without  an  understanding  of  the 
process  of  their  development. 

In  simultaneous  Quadratics  as  in  Factoring,  the  best  results 
will  be  gained  from  drills  in  the  classification  of  miscellaneous 
exercises. 

13.  Ratio  and  proportion.  The  following  basic  properties 
should  be  proved  and  learned : 

(1)  The  means  may  be  interchanged. 

(2)  The  extremes  may  be  interchanged. 

(3)  The  means  may  be  interchanged,  and  at  the  same 

time  the  extremes. 

(4)  The  means  may  be  taken  as  the  extremes,  and  the 

extremes  as  the  means. 

The  checking  of  proportions  by  substitution  is  also  a  point  of 
importance. 

Variation  should  be  carefully  presented  because  of  its  bearing 
on  the  work  in  Physics.  Use  many  practical  examples  involv- 
ing the  laws  of  Physics,  solving  them  by  the  principles  of  pro- 
portion. Develop  the  power  of  thinking  and  speaking  such 
examples  in  exact  terms.  There  is  no  place  for  inexactness  in 
mathematics. 
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14.  The  topics  mentioned  above  are  those  usually  covered 
in  a  high  school  course.  One  intending  to  teach  should,  if  pos- 
sible, complete  all  the  chapters  included  in  a  secondary  algebra. 
He  should  at  least  take  Progressions,  the  Binomial  Theorem,  and 
Logarithms. 

IV.  Qeneral  suggestions.  Much  may  be  done  to  enliven 
the  somewhat  dry  and  dusty  pathway,  which  the  algebra  class 
must  follow,  by  presenting  historical  facts  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  the  subject.  Its  beginnings,  the  growth  of 
its  symbolism,  its  aid  in  the  spread  of  knowledge,  all  furnish 
items  of  interest  to  classes.  Histories  such  as  those  of  Cajori, 
Ball,  and  Fink,  furnish  valuable  material  for  this  purpose.  The 
teacher  will  also  find  help  in  De  Morgan's  Study  and  Difficulties 
of  Mathematics,  Lagrange's  Lectures  on  Elementary  Mathe- 
matics, and  Smith's  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics. 

OUTLINE. 

I  Definitions. 

1.  Quantity. 

2.  Number. 

3 .  Axiom . 

4.  Algebra. 

II  Symbols. 

1.  Of  numbers  or  quantities. 

(1)  Known. 

(2)  Unknown. 

(3)  Positive. 

(4)  Negative. 

(5)  Ambiguous. 

2.  Of  operation. 

(1)  Addition. 

a.     Upright  cross. 

(2)  Subtraction. 

a.  Horizontal  line. 

b.  Wave. 

(3)  Multiplication. 

a.  Oblique  cross. 

b.  Dot. 

c .  Parentheses. 

d.  Coefficient. 

e.  Exponent. 

f.  Power. 

(4)  Division. 

a.  Bar  and  dots. 

b.  Fraction—reciprocal. 

c.  Evolution. 
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3    Of  relation. 

(1)  Equality. 

(2)  Ineqaality. 

(3)  Variation. 

(4)  Infinity. 
4.     Of  abbreviation. 

(1)  Signs  of  aggregation. 

a.  Parentheses. 

b.  Brackets. 

c.  Brace. 

d.  Vinculum. 

e.  Bar. 

(2)  Deduction. 

(3)  Continuation. 

IIL    Terms. 

1 .  Definition . 

2.  Kinds. 

(1)  Positive. 

(2)  Negative. 

(3)  Monomials. 

a.  Rational. 

b .  Integral . 

c.  Degree  ol. 
(4j    Polynomials. 

a.  Binomial. 

b.  Trinomials,  etc. 

(5)  Homogeneous. 

IV.    Operations. 

1.     Fundamental. 

(1)  Addition. 

a .  Definition . 

b.  Co-efficient. 

(a)  Numerical. 

(b)  Literal. 

c.  Principles. 

(a)  Like  terms. 

(b)  Unlike  terms. 

(c)  Commutative  law. 

(d)  Associative  law. 

d.  Terms  used. 

(a)  Addends. 

(b)  Amount. 

(2)  Subtraction. 

a.  Definition. 

b.  Terms. 

(a)  Minuend. 

(b)  Subtrahend. 

(c)  Remainder. 

c.  Law  of  signs. 
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(3)     Multiplication. 

a.     Deflaition. 


b. 

Terms. 

(a) 

Multiplicand . 

(b) 

Multiplier. 

(c) 

Product. 

•  c. 

Law  of 

signs. 

d. 

Special 

cases. 

e. 

Commutative  law. 

f. 

Associative  law. 

(4)    Division . 

a. 

Definition . 

b.  Terms. 

(a)  Dividend. 

(b)  Divisor. 

(c)  Quotient. 

c.  Special  cases. 

d.  Law  of  signs. 

2.  Us^s  of  parentheses. 

(1)  Principles  for  removing  quantities. 

(2)  Principles  for  enclosing  quantities. 

3.  Formula. 

1 1)    Squares  and  cubes  of  the  sum  of  two  quantities. 

(2)  Squares  and  cubes  of  the  difference  of  two  quantities. 

(3)  Product  of  sum  and  difference  of  two  quantities. 

(4)  Sum  of  two  cubes  divisible  by  sum  of  quantities. 

(5)  Differences    of    two    cubes    divisible  by  difference   of 

quantities. 

(6)  Binomial  theorem. 

4.  Factors  and  Multiples. 

(1)  Definitions. 

a.  Factor. 

b.  Multiple. 
c      Radical. 

(2)  Cases  of  factoring. 

a.  Where  terms  have  common  monomial  factor 

b.  Where    expression    is    sum    of    two    or    nu-rcr 

binomials  which  have  common  factor 

c.  A  perfect  trinomial  square. 

d.  The  difference  of  two  squares. 

e.  An   expression  which  can   be   formed  into   the 

difference  of  twosquaresas:  X*-}-X-V^-f  V^ . 

f.  Trinomials  in  the  form  of  X*+AX-i-B. 

g.  The  sum  or  difference  of  two  cubes. 

h.     The  sum  or  difference  of  two  equal  odd  power.'?. 

(3)  Highest  common  factors. 

a.  Definitions. 

(a)  Common  factor. 

(b)  Highest  common  factor. 

b.  Principles. 
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c.     Cases. 

(a)  By  inspection. 

(b)  Polynomials   which   cannot  be  fictorfd 

by  inspection. 
(4)    Least  common  multiple. 

a.  Definitions. 

(a)  Common  multiple. 

(b)  Least  common  multiple. 

b .  Principles . 

c .  Cases . 

(a)  By  inspection. 

(b)  Polynomials  which    cannot  be  fact  red 

by  inspection. 
5      Kractions. 

(1)  Definition. 

(2)  Terms. 

(3)  Kinds. 

(4)  Principles. 

(5)  Operations. 

a.  Reduction. 

b.  Addition. 

c .  Subtraction . 

d.  Multiplication. 

e.  Division . 

f .  Complex  fractions. 
T).     Simple  equations. 

(1)    Definitions. 

a.  Equation. 

b.  Root  of  equation. 

c.  Numerical  equations. 

d.  Literal  equations. 
1 2)    Properties. 

a.  Addition. 

b.  Subtraction. 

c.  Multiplication. 

d.  Division. 

(3)  Principles  of  transposition. 

(4)  Kinds. 

a.  One  unknown  quantity. 

b.  Two  or  more  unknown  quantities. 

c.  Simultaneous  equations. 
(5 1     Eliminations. 

a.  Addition  and  subtraction. 

b.  Substitution. 

c.  Comparison. 

d.  Undetermined  multipliers. 
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(6)     DiscussioDS. 

a.  Indeterminate  equations. 

b.  Impossible  equations. 

c.  Negative  results. 

d.  Variables  and  limits. 

e.  Theorem  of  limits. 

f.  Inequalities. 

7.  Involution. 

(1)  Definition. 

(2)  Binomial  theorem. 

8 .  Evolution . 

(1)  Definition. 

(2)  Evolution  of  monomial . 

(3)  Square  root  of  polyDomials. 

(4)  Square  root  of  numbers. 

(5)  Cube  root  of  polynomials. 

(6)  Cube  root  of  numbers. 

(7)  Any  root  of  polynomials. 

(8)  Any  root  of  numbers. 

9.  Theory  of  exponents. 

n 

(1)  Meaning  of  A^ 

(2)  Meaning  of  A^ 


(3)    Meaning  of   A"°,  etc. 


10. 


II. 


Surds 

(. 

(1) 

DefiDitions. 

(2) 

Kinds. 

a.     Similar. 

b.     Dissimilar. 

(3) 

Operations. 

a.     Reduction. 

b.     Addition. 

c.      Subtraction. 

d.     Multiplication. 

e.     Division. 

f.     Involution. 

g.     Evolution. 

(4) 

Properties  of  quadratic  surds. 

(5) 

Equations  containing  quadratic  surds. 

(6) 

Irrational  numbers. 

Imaginary  numbers. 

(1) 

Definition. 

(2) 

Fundamental  operations. 
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12.  Quadratic  equations. 

(1)  Definition. 

(2)  Kinds. 

a.  Pure  equations. 

(a)  Definition . 

(b)  Method  of  solution . 

b.  Affected  quadratics. 

(a)  Definition . 

(b)  Methods  of  completing  square. 

(c)  Literal  quadratics. 

(d)  Theory  of  quadratic  equations. 

(e)  Equation-«  solved  like  quadratics. 

(f)  Simultaneous  quadratic  equations. 

13.  Ratio  and  proportion. 

(1)  Definitions. 

a.  Ratio. 

b .  Proportion . 

c.  Mean  proportional. 

d.  Third  proportional. 

e.  Fourth  proportional. 

f .  Continued  proportional. 

(2)  Properties. 

14.  Variation. 

(1)  Definition. 

(2)  Signs. 

(3)  Principles. 

15.  Progressions. 

(1)  Arithmetical. 

a.  Definition. 

b .  Terms . 

c.  Principles. 

(2)  Harmonical  progression. 

a.  Definition. 

b.  Principles. 

16.  Theorem  of  undetermined  coefficients 

17.  Logarithms. 

(1)  Definition. 

(2)  Characteristics. 

(3)  Mantissa. 

(4)  Propertie-5. 

(5)  Uses. 

a.  Involution. 

b .  Evolution . 

18.  Binomial  theorem. 

Give  proof  for  any  positive  integral  expression. 
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PHYSICS. 

Physics  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  series  of  disconnected 
subjects,  but  a  body  of  well  organized  truth  forming  a  symmet- 
rical whole.  Its  treatment  should  be  such  as  to  show  this  rela- 
tion and  not  a  disjointed  group  of  subjects — mechanics,  sound, 
heat,  light  and  electricity. 

"The  phenomena  of  physics  are  those  of  natural  life.  The 
fund  of  facts  and  illustration  is  already  largely  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  pupil.  The  study  of  physics  should  systematize  and 
co-ordinate  them  and  give  the  pupil  ability  to  use  the  knowledge 
acquired." 

The  "shorthand"  of  algebraic  formulae  is  helpful,  and  should 
be  employed,  but  the  pupil  should  use  no  formula  until  he  can 
develop  it. 

The  science  of  physics  has  been  developed  almost  entirely  by 
experiment  and  observation.  The  natural  way  to  study  physics 
is  by  means  of  experiment  and  observation, — laboratory  work 
by  the  pupil. 

The  class  work  should  consist  of  recitation  from  the  text, 
explanation  and  expansion  of  difficult  matter  by  the  teacher, 
and  illustration  of  the  principal  phenomena  by  means  of  appa- 
ratus from  the  lecture  table,  and  solution  and  discussion  of 
problems.  Questions  in  recitation  and  examination  should  be 
such  as  bring  out  and  develop  the  pupil's  reasoning  powers 
rather  than  a  test  of  memory. 

The  laboratory  work  should  be  largely  quantitative.  Illustrative 
experiments  should  be  mostly  by  the  instructor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lessons.  The  pupil  should  have  such  instruction  as 
will  enable  him  to  understand  what  he  is  seeking  to  accomplish, 
and  such  questions  as  will  lead  him  to  a  comprehension  of 
the  principles  involved  and  their  relation  to  the  class  work,  thus 
making  the  class  and  laboratory  a  unit. 

Sixteen  pupils  in  a  laboratory  and  thirty  in  a  class  should  be 
the  extreme  limit  of  numbers.  Accurate  records  of  processes, 
results,  and  conclusions  should  be  kept  by  each  pupil  and  these 
records  should  be  in  the  pupil's  own  language  and  not  copied 
from  a  book  or  instruction  sheet. 
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A  course  of  one  year  in  physics  is  the  minimum  in  which  it 
can  be  treated  even  in  a  very  elemetary  manner.  A  year  and  a 
half  8hould  be  given  to  the  subject  where  possible.  Approxi- 
mately one  half  of  this  time  should  be  devoted  to  laboratory 
work. 

No  school  should  attempt  instruction  in  physics  without  a 
teacher  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  subject -matter  and 
familiar  with  the  laboratory  methods,  and  a  laboratory  well 
equipped  for  demonstrating  and  testing  the  principles  and  laws 
that  are  developed  in  the  text.  No  laboratory  is  complete  with- 
out a  shop  equipped  with  a  lathe  for  wood  and  iron,  a  set  of  wood 
working  tools,  some  iron  working  tools  and  a  soldering  outfit. 

0T7TLINE. 

I.  Introduction. 

1.  Classification  of  subjects. 

2.  Properties  of  matter . 

(1)  Universal. 

(2)  Special  or  characteristic. 

II.  Position. 

1.     Methods  of  locating  a  particle  in  a  plane. 

(1)  By  abscissa  and  ordinate  (geographical  and  astronom- 

ical). 

(2)  By  giving  the  direction  and  length  of  the  line  connecting 

the  particle  with  the  point  of  reference. 
2.     Location  of  a  particle  in  space. 

III.  Units. 

1.  Fundamental  units. 

(1)    Length,  mass,  time. 

2.  Derived  units. 

(1)     Surface,  volume,  speed,  acceleration,  etc. 

3.  Systems. 

(1)    English  and  Metric. 

(The  various  derived  units  should  be  taught  as  they 
are  needed  in  the  development  of  the  topics) . 

4.  Methods  of  measuring  length. 

(I)    Vernier,  micrometer,  spherometer. 

IV.  Motion. 

1.  How  described. 

2.  Kinds. 

(1)  Uniform  motion. 

a.     Speed,  velocity.     (Scalar,  Vector.) 

(2)  Variable. 

a.    Acceleration. 

(a)  Direction  constant,  speed  variable . 

1.     Development  of  formula. 

(b)  Speed     constant,     direction     va  iuble. 

(Uniform  motion  in  a  circle  ) 

(3)  Simple  harmonic  motion. 
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V.       Helation  between  force,  mass  and  motion. 

1.  DefinitioDS  of  nnits. 

2.  Newt  >n's  liws  of  motion. 

3.  Relation  between  force,  mass  and  acceleration. 

4.  Composition  of  forces,  graphical  representation. 

5.  Gravitation. 

(1)  Laws. 

(2)  Center  of  mass 

a.     Equilibrium. 

(3)  The  pendulum. 

a.  Laws. 

b.  Usts. 

6.  Moment  of  force. 

YI.    Energy  and  work. 

1.  Energy— definition,  unit. 

(1)  Kinds— kinetic,  potential. 

(2)  Conservation  and  correlation. 

(3)  Relation  between  energy  and  work. 

2.  Work  defined  and  its  unit  compared  with  unit  of  energy. 

im.    Application  of  the  principles  of  energy  to  machines. 

1.  Machines,    simple   and    compound.       (Examples    of   simple 

machines.) 

(1)  General  laws.     (Conservation  of  energy.) 

(2)  Mechanical  advantages. 

(3)  Efficiency. 

2.  The  balance. 

VJLLL    Mechanics  of  fluids. 

1.  Definition  of  fluids,  liquid,  gas. 

2.  Atmospheric  pressure. 

(!)    Measurement  of  barometer — aneroid  and  mercurial. 

3.  Relation  between  pressure  and  volume.     Hoyle's  law. 

4.  Air  pump  and  its  uses. 

5.  Upward  pressure,  and  its  cause. 

(1)    Specific  gravity. 

6.  Siphons  and  pumps. 

7.  Surface  tension. 

(1)    Cause;  uses  in  nature. 

IX.    BlMticity. 

1.  Its  universality. 

2.  Elasticity  of  size  and  shape. 

3.  Coefficient. 

4.  Vibrations  due  to   elasticity.      (Wave   motion  within  a   sub- 

stance.) 

5.  Waves;  definition  and  kinds  of  motion. 

Z.    Sound. 

1.  Nature;  definitions;  distinction  between  sound  and  hearing. 

2.  Propagation. 

(I)    Speed  in  various  media. 

(2j    Reflection  and  refraction. 
6br 
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3.  Properties. 

(1)  Pitch,  how  varied. 

(2)  Quality. 

(3)  Intensity. 

(4>    Interference  and  beats. 

4.  Musical  scale;  harmony. 

5.  Vibration  in  strings;  laws  of. 

6.  Vibrations  in  air  columns. 

7.  Methods  of  studying  sound  waves. 

(1)  Manometric  flame. 

(2)  Kundt's  tube. 

Electrostatica. 

1.  Fundamental  phenomena. 

2.  Electrof action  and  electric  field. 

3.  Conductors  and  insulators. 

4.  Electrof  action ,  a  form  of  energy;  how  produced,  how  detected. 

5.  Potential  and  difference  of  potential. 

6.  Condensers  and  their  capacity. 

7.  Electrostatic  induction;  distribution  of  charge;  the  electroscope. 

8.  Electrophorous  and  electric  machines. 

Ourrent  electricity. 

1.  Two  methods  of  producing  electric  currents. 

(1)  The  voltaic  cell. 

a.  Conductors  of  first  and  second  class. 

b.  Arrangement  of  conductors  in  a  cell. 

c.  Some  of  the  practical  forms  of  voltaic  cells. 

(2)  Faradayic,  or  cutting  lines  of  force— induced  currents. 

a.  Various  illustrations  of  induced  currents. 

b.  Primary  and  secondary  currents. 

(a)     Transformer  and  dynamo. 

2.  Effects  of  the  electric  current. 

(1)  Electrolysis. 

a.  Illustrations. 

b.  Faraday's  Laws  of  Electrolysis. 

(a)     Unit  of  current,  the  Ampere. 

(2)  Heating  effects. 

a.  Illustrations  and  laws  of  heating. 

b.  Cause  of  heating,  electrical  resistance. 

(a)     The  unit  of  resistance,  the  Ohm. 

(3)  Magnetic  effects. 

a.     Illustrations. 

b;     Electromagnets,  galvanometers,  motors. 

3.  Ohm's  law  and  its  application;  electromotive  force;  volt. 

ZUI.    Magnetism . 

1.  Definitions  of  parts  of  magnets,  of  kinds  of  magnets. 

2.  Leading  facts  of  magnetism. 

(1)     A  pivoted  magnet  takes  a  certain  direction;    Mariner's 
compass. 
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(2)  The  magnetic  meridian  varies  on  different  parts  of 

the  earth's  surface  and  on  the  same  part  from 
time  to  time. 

(3)  Magnetic  dip. 

(4)  Attraction  and  repulsion  between  poles. 

(5)  Magnetic  field,  lines  of  force. 

(6)  The  earth  itself  a  great  magnet. 

(7)  The  earth's  action  a  couple. 

(8)  Magnetic  quality  disappears  at  red  heat. 

(9)  Magnetization  a  molecular  property. 
(10)    Magnetic  induction. 

[V.    Heat. 

1.  Definition  of  heat;  sources;   effects. 

2.  Temperature  and  instruments  for  measuring  temperature. 

3.  Distribution;  conduction  and  radiation,  aided  by  the  mechan- 

ical process  of  convection  currents. 

4.  Espacsion  and  expansion  coefficients. 

5.  Laws  of  change  of  state. 

6.  Calorimetry;  unit  of  heat;  specific  heat  and  lateat  heat. 

7.  Thermodynamics;  relation  between  heat  and  work,  steam  engine. 

7.    Light. 

1.  Medium  and  nature  of  light. 

2.  Velocity  and  intensity  of  light;  photometry. 

3.  Reflection  and  refraction;  mirrors  and  lenses. 

4.  Interference  and  its  attending  phenomena. 

5.  Dispersion  I 

(1)    Spectra. 

a.     Spectroscope  and  its  use. 

6.  Optical  instruments:    microscope,  telescope,    camera,  projec- 

tion-lantern. 


I 
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ECONOMICS. 

A  free  government  depends  for  its  existence  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  its  people.  The  future  history  of  our  country  will 
depend  to  a  great  degree  upon  a  general  diffusion  of  correct 
political  and  economic  principles. 

Students  who  can  master  the  principles  of  geometry  and 
solve  quadratic  equations  will  have  no  difficulty  in  grasping  the 
ideas  presented  in  the  elements  of  this  subject.  When  students 
arrive  at  the  age  when  they  take  upon  themselves  the  duties  of 
an  American  citizen  at  the  ballot  box,  or  in  influencing  those 
that  do,  they  should  be  capable  of  making  broad  and  sensible 
judgments  on  all  important  economic  questions. 

To  this  end  it  is  assumed  that  reference  will  be  made  con- 
stantly to  the  works,  on  economics,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this 
manual,  whatever  work  be  made  the  basis  for  use  in  the  class* 
room. 

OXJTLINE. 

I.    Preliminary  and  historicaL 

1.  Definitions  of  economics  compared. 

2.  Pour  departments  named,  defined,  and  briefly  discussed. 

3.  Two  kinds  of  consumption — Pinal  and  productive. 

4.  Consumers— Definition. 

(1)  Unproductive. 

a.  Defectives. 

b.  Parasites. 

(2)  Productive. 

a.  Giving  material  services. 

b.  Giving  personal  services. 

5.  Occupations. 

(1)  Unproductive. 

(2)  Productive. 

a.  Extraction. 

b.  Transportation. 

c.  Transformation. 

d.  Transfer  or  trade. 

e.  Personal  service. 

f .  Illustrations  and  discussions. 
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n.    Wants  of  man. 

1.  As  to  importance  and  abundance  of  living. 

(1;    Necessities. 

(2)  Comforts. 

(3)  Lusuries. 

2.  As  to  origin  and  quality  of  living. 

(1)  Physical. 

(2)  Intellectual.  ^ 

(3)  Moral. 

(4)  Spiritual. 

(5)  Socifd. 

(6)  Aesthetic. 

3.  Civilization— The  process  of  developing  new  wants  and  means 

of  satisfying  them . 

(1)  Material  civilization . 

(2)  Moral  civilization. 

m.     Economic  History— Selation  to  material  civilization. 

1.  Stages. 

(1)  Hunting  and  fishiug. 

(2)  Pastoral  or  herding. 

(3)  Agricultural. 

(4)  Commercial  and  manufacturing. 

(5)  Industrial  or  factory. 

(6)  Trust  or  monopoly. 

(7)  Characteristics  of  each  stage. 

(8)  Illustrations  of  each ,  taken  from  history . 

2.  Migratory  and  home  periods. 

rv.     Competition— Nature. 

1.  Importance  in  economic  science  and  life. 

2.  Free  and  restrained  competition. 

3.  Tests  of  all  rights— (Interference  with  the  rights  of  others— The 

public  good). 

See  Ely's  outlines,  page  257. 

4.  Governmental  interference. 

(1)  Just  examples. 

(2)  Unjust  examples. 

5.  Other  obstacles  to  free  competition. 

V.     Fundamental  deflnitionB. 
I.     Utility,  definition. 

(1)  Not  so  much  a  quality  residing  in  the  thing  as  a  relation 

between  things  and  persons,  and  therefore  relative 
and  variable. 

(2)  Utility  to  the  individual— Individual  or  personal  utility. 

(3)  Utility  to  society — Social  utility. 
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2.  Goods* Definition— Essential  attribute. 

(1)  Internal  (or  subjective). 

(2)  External  (or  objective). 

a.  Free. 

b.  Economic. 

(a)  Wealth  (material). 

(b)  Personal  service  (afft>arently  immaterial). 
'                                              (c)     Representative  g;oods,  e.  g.,  mortgages, 

deeds,  etc. 

3 .  Wealth  -  Definitions . 

(1)  Essential  characteristics. 

a.  Utility. 

b .  Transferability . 

c.  Difficulty  of  attainment  (scarcity). 

d.  Materiality  and  possession  or  ownership  implied 

.  in  transferability. 

e.  Value  i.e.,  the  worth  in  other  things,  the  pur- 

chasing power,  implies  all  three  of  the  above 
essentials. 

(2)  Comparison  of. 

a.  Goods  and  wealth . 

b.  Utility  and  value. 

N.  B.    The  discrimination  between  these  terms  is  very  important. 

(3)  Classification  of  goods  according  to  use. 

a.  Consumption  goods.     Definition  and  examples. 

b.  Production  goods.     Definition  and  examples. 

VI.  Production.    Define. 

1.  Agents  of . 

(1)  Land  (or  nature).    ' 

(2)  Labor. 

(3)  Capital. 

2.  Which  are  essential  or  primary?  Explain.  Which  is  secondary? 

3.  Further  analysis  of  labor  agent. 

(1)  Labor  (in  ordinary  sense). 

(2)  Business  management. 

(3)  Government  protection. 

4.  Shares  to  each  agent. 

VII.  Land  Definition. 

1.  Identity  with  nature. 

2.  Two  forms. 

(1)  Material — e.  g.,  trees,  water,  air^  etc. 

(2)  Forces— e.  g.,  gravity,  vital  force,  cohesion,  etc. 

3.  Constant  in  quantity. 

4.  Variable  in  quality. 

(1)     Hence  rent. 

5.  Law  of  diminishing  returns. 

(1)  Ways  of  postponing  the  point  of  diminishing  returns. 

(2)  Relation  of  the  law  to  population. 

(3)  Relation  of  the  law  to  agriculture. 

(4)  Relation  of  the  law  to  manufactures. 

6.  Is  there  a  law  of  increasing  returns. 
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m.  Tlie  Kalthiisian  Doctrine. 

1.  Rate  of  increase  in 

(1)  Population. 

(2)  Products. 

2.  Probability  of  g;eneral  starvation. 

3.  The  other  side. 

(1)    Effect  of  civilization  on 

a.  Increase  of  population. 

Illustrated  from  U.  S.  Census. 
Illustrated  from  French  history,  etc. 

b.  Increase  of  products. 

Compare  early  English  and  modem  crops. 
Compare  ancient  and  modem  manufactures. 

S.    Labor.    Deflnitiona. 

1.  Primitive  form  (see  Clark's  Philosophy  of  Wealth,  page  10). 

2.  Labor  and  services. 

3.  Classes  of  laborers. 

(1)  Wage  earners. 

(2)  Undertakers  (Entrepreneurs,  proprietors). 

a.  Non-employing  (Autonomous  producers) . 

b.  Employinc:  undertakers. 

c.  Examples  of  each. 

4.  Wages.  • 

(1)  Necessary  profits  or  wages  of  superintendence. 

(2)  Pure  profits. 

5.  Division  of  labor. 

(1)  Advantages. 

(2)  Disadvantages. 

6.  Efficiency  cf  labor. 

(1)  Causes  of  difference  in  efficiency. 

(2)  Lessons  for  employers. 

:.     Capital.    Definition. 

1.  Identical  with  production  goods  (?). 

2.  Is  all  wealth  capital? 

3.  Forms  of  capital. 

(1)  Subsistence. 

(2)  Tools. 

(3)  Material. 

(4)  Illustrations. 

a.     Is  substance  capital? 

4.  Kinds  of  capital. 

(1)  Fixed. 

(2)  Circulating. 

(3)  Principle  touching  the  relation  of  the  two. 

5.  The  law  of  capital. 

(1)  Discussion  of  same. 

(2)  The  influence  of  capital  on  production  with  illustra- 

tions from  history. 
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XI.  Bxch&nge.    Definition. 

1.  Three  mstrumeots  or  modes  of  exchange. 

2.  Definitions  and  illustrations. 

3.  Difficnlties  of  barter. 

4.  Money. 

(1)     Origin,  etc. 

5.  Credit. — Definition. 

(1)     Kinds. 

6.  Money. 

(1)  Essential  characteristics. 

(3)  Discussion  of  each. 

(3)  Functions  of  money. 

(4)  Definitions. 

(5)  Deferred  payments. 

(6)  Tabular  standard. 

(7)  Three  conceptions  of  money — Ely,  p.  140. 

a.  Popular. 

b.  Legal. 

c .  Economic . 

(8)  Definitions  and  illustrations. 

(9)  Coin  money. 

a.  Kinds. 

b.  Bimetallism. 

c.  Gresbam's  law. 

d.  History  of  coinage. 
10.    Paper  money  of  the  United  States. 

(1)    Brief  history. 

XII.  The  law  of  value. 

1.  Value  as  affected  by  supply.     (Cost  of  production.) 

2.  As  affected  by  demand. 

3.  The  equation  of  supply  and  demand. 

4.  The  marginal  producer  or  seller. 

5 .  Marginal  consumer  or  purchaser . 

6.  Law  of  value  by  English  school. 

7.  Law  of  value  by  Austrian  school. 

XIII.  Distribution. 

1.  Definition. 

2.  Table  showini^. 

(1)  Agents. 

a.  Land. 

b.  Labor. 

(a)  Labor  proper. 

(b)  Business  management. 

(c)  Government  protection. 

c.  Capital. 

(2)  Sharers. 

a.  Landlord. 

b.  Wage  earners. 

c.  Proprietor  or  undertaker. 

d .  Society . 

e.  Capitalist. 
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(3) 


Portions. 

a. 

Rent. 

b. 

Wagt-s. 

c. 

Profits. 

d. 

Taxes. 

e. 

Interest. 

The  capitalist's  share. 

1.  The  law  of  interest. 

2.  Inflnence  of  supply  and  demand. 

(1)  Interest  in  a  new  country  with  little  capital. 

(2)  Interest  in  an  old  country  with  much  capital . 

(3)  Tendency  of  rate  to  fall. 
(4)    Effect  of  usury  laws. 

3.  Law  of  interest— rate  determined  by  productivity  of  capital  to 

marginal  (least  competent)  borrower. 
TV.    Law  of  wag^es. 

1.  Wages. 

(1)  Upper. 

a.    The  full  product  of  labor. 

(2)  Lower. 

a.  The  standard  of  life — f .  e. ,  what  will  maintain 
the  laborer  and  his  family  in  effective  work- 
ing condition. 

2.  Rate  determined  by  the  productivity  of  labor  to  the  marginal 

employer. 

3.  Variations  from  this  law  caused  by  imperfect  competition. 

(1)  Governmental  interference,  examples  from  history. 

a.  Statute  of  laborers,  etc. 

b.  Combinations,  laws. 

(2)  Combinations  of  employers. 

Examples— e.  g.,  among  coal  miners. 

(3)  Weakness  and  timidity  of  workmen  unable  to  assert 

themselves — e.  g.,  school  teachers,  etc. 

(4)  Custom. 

a.     Examples  from  early  history. 

4.  The  effect  of  women's  and  children's  labor  on  the   rate  of 

wages. 

5.  Women's  wages. 

(1)  Why  lower  than  men's. 

(2)  Influence  of. 

(3)  Productivity. 

(4)  Cost  of  maintenance. 

a.  With  no  families  to  support. 

b.  With  parents  furnishing  home  and  frequently 

board. 

c.  With  less  combination  for  mutual  defense. 

d.  With  prospects  of  marriage  in  near  future. 
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XVL    Law  of  rent. 

1.  Orig;in  of  rent  in  varying;  productivity  of  land. 

(1)    Two  elements  io  productivity . 

a.  Fertility. 

b.  Prostmity  to  market. 

2.  Marginal  land — land  just  good  enough  to  pay  for  cultivatiog. 

3.  Law  of  rent — rent  is  determined  by  the  excess  of  the  produc- 

tivity of  any  land  over  that  of  the  marginal  land.  Problems. 

4.  InfHieoce  of  modern  transportation  on  rents. 

XVII.    Law  of  profit. 

1.  Profits  as  dependent  on  business  management. 

2.  Profits  caused  by  difference  in  business  ability. 

3.  Profits  and  management  of  employerj. 

4.  Profits  measured  by  excess  of  productivity  of  any  employer  over 

that  of  the  marginal  employer  (eutrepreneur  problems). 

XYUL    XJnsatiafiEUStory  distribution  and  proposed  remedies. 

Monopolies  as  affecting  distribution. 
(1)    Nature  of  monopolies. 

a.  Partial. 

b.  Public  and  priv  ite  monopolies. 

(a)    Examples  of  each. 

c.  Temporary  and  local  monopolies. 

d .  Natural  monopolies . 

(a)    Nature  and  examples. 

e.  Artificial  or  social  monopolies. 

(a)    Examples. 

f .  Monopolies  by  combination  with  natural  monop- 

olies. 

g.  Public  ownership  of  natural  monopolies. 
SIX.    Co-operation. 

1.  Distributive. 

2.  Productive. 

3.  Nature  and  history  of  distribativs  c3*opsrati32. 

(1)  Advantages. 

(2)  Success  in  America,  in  England. 

4.  Nature  of  productive  co-operation. 

(1)  Reasons  for  failure  of  pure  productive  co-operation. 

(2)  Conditions  favorable  to  success. 

(3;    Examples  ot  successful  productive  co-operation. 

XX.  Socialism. 

1.  Nature. 

2.  Essential  tenets. 

3.  Scientific  or  evolutionary. 

4.  Revolutionary. 

5.  Socialistic  phases  of  our  present  system. 

6.  Socialistic  tendencies  at  present. 

XXI.  Anarchism. 

1.  Nature. 

2.  Confusion  with  Socialism. 
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XH.    Communism. 

1 .  Nature  and  history. 

2.  Communities,  e.  g,  Amana. 

Xin.    Trades  Unions. 

1.  Nature. 

2.  History. 

(1)  Origin  in  the  merchant  and  crafts  gilds. 

(2)  Stages  of  development  in   England  and   the  United 

States. 

3.  Advantages  and  service  done  to  labor. 

4.  Disadvantages  and  dangers. 

5.  Question  of  incorporation . 

XIV.    Arbitration. 

1.  Nature. 

2.  History. 

3.  Voluntary. 

4.  Compulsory. 

5.  Difficulties  to  be  met. 

Most  of  the  difficulties  of  distribution  to  be  settled  only  through 
the  observance  of  the  Gulden  Ru^e.  Read  Wright's  Practical 
Sociology,  pp.  424-25. 
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CIVICS. 

The  object  of  this  work  should  be  to  develop  a  larger 
interest  in  civic  history  and  problems,  rather  than  to  test 
a  host  of  isolated  facts.  Great  attention  should  be  given  to 
comparing  parts  of  the  organic  law  of  the  state  and  nation ;  little 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  changeable  things  in  civics.  The 
great  danger  of  work  in  our  schools,  concerning  civil  govern- 
ment, is  the  possibility  of  giving  too  large  attention  to  the 
mutable  things,  and  not  of  differentiating  from  the  permanent 
things.  The  chief  end  of  this  class  work  in  secondary  schools  is 
to  pay  large  attention  to  determining  what  is  permanent  and 
unchangeable,  and  what  is  mutable  and  variable.  There  are 
serious  abuses  in  this  direction  that  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
training  teachers. 

Large  attention  should  be  given  to  the  historic  development 
of  our  institutions,  and  much  collateral  reading  should  be 
required  of  those,  who  are  preparing  to  teach  this  important 
subject. 

OXJTLINE. 

I.  Local  government  in  Iowa. 

(1)    The  township  and  the  municipality. 
(2j    The  county  and  its  functions. 

II.  The  state  government— general  view. 

III.  The  functions  of  the  executive  department. 

IV.  The  ftmctions  of  the  legislative  department. 

V.  The  functions  of  the  judicial  department. 

VI.  The  public  institutions  of  Iowa. 

VII.  The  fiscal  transactions  and  expenditures. 

VIII.  Relations  of  the  state  to  the  general  government. 

IX.  Management  of  education  in  Iowa. 

X.  The  United  States  constitution  as  a  whole. 

XI.  The  president. 

XII.  The  house  of  representatives. 

XIII.  The  senate. 

XIV.  The  district  and  circuit  courts. 

XV.  The  supreme  court. 

XVI.  How  are  laws  madeP 

XVII.  Elections. 

XVIII.  The  territorial  system. 

XIX.  The  limitations  of  the  union,  and  of  the  states. 
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IOWA  SCHOOL  LAW. 

There  is  no  more  important  subject  for  the  Iowa  teacher  than 
the  Iowa  school  law.  An  acquaintance  with  the  statutes  and 
decisions  which  directly  concern  the  teacher,  will  preserve  har- 
mony in  the  district  and  render  more  effective  the  teacher's 
work. 

A  mastery  of  the  subject  here  outlined  should  give  to  the 
teacher  and  prospective  teacher  a  more  intelligent  view  of  the 
legal  rights  and  duties  of  school  officers,  teachers,  patrons,  and 
pupils.  To  the  end  that  greater  intelligence  in  matters  of  edu- 
cation will  lead  to  better  co-operation  of  officer,  teacher,  patron 
and  pupil,  this  subject  is  given  a  place  in  this  outline. 

Only  the  important  matter  is  suggested ;  the  method  of  pre- 
senting  it  is  left  to  the  teacher. 

IOWA  SCHOOL  LAW. 

L    School  districts. 
1.     Kind. 

(1)  The  school  township. 

a.  Corporate  rights  and  privileges. 

b.  Electors  and  elections. 

c.  Territorial  limitations. 

d.  Meetings  of  the  corporation. 

e.  Authority  of  said  meeting. 

f .  School  bonds. 

g.  Schoolhouse  sites, 
h.  Subdivisions. 

(a)    Subdistricts. 

1.  Meetings. 

2.  Electors  and  elections. 

3.  A-uthority  of  same. 

(2)  Independent  districts. 

a.     Rural. 

(a)  Corporate  rights  and  privileges. 

(b)  Electors  and  elections. 

(c)  Territorial  limitations. 

(d)  Meetings  of  corporation. 

(e)  Authority  of  said  meeting. 

(f)  School  bonds  and  schoolhouse  sites. 
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b.     Urban. 

(a)  Corporate  rights  and  privileges. 

(b)  Territorial  limitations. 

(c)  Electors  and  elections. 

(d)  Meetings  of  corporation . 

(e)  Authority  of  said  meetings. 

(f)  School  bonds. 

(g)  Schoolhonse  sites. 

II.  School  boards. 

1.  Membership.  ^ 

(1)  Variety  of  directors  as  to  different  districts. 

(2)  Qualifications  and  term. 

(3)  Authority  in  session  and  otherwise. 

2.  Duties. 

(1)    As  to  the  following: 

a.  Officers  of  board. 

b.  Bond  of  officers. 

c.  School  warrants. 

d.  Certifying  of  taxes. 

e.  Limitations  in  taxation. 

f .  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  schools. 

g.  Course  of  study  • 

h.  Teaching  of  physiology. 

i.  Election  of  teachers. 

j.  Dismissal  of  teachers. 

k.  Contracts  with  teachers  and  others. 

1.  Visiting  schools. 

m.  Text-books  and  supplies. 

n.  Shade  trees,  school  sites,  repairs,  etc. 

o.  Kindergartens  and  other  schools. 

p.  Claims  against  district. 

q.  Trials,  etc. ,  etc. 

III.  School  teachers. 

1.  How  licensed  in  Iowa. 

(1)  Kinds  of  certificates. 

(2)  Character  of  examinations. 
13)  Value  of  license  to  a  teacher. 

(4)  Penalty  for  not  having  license. 

(5)  Revocation  of  license. 

2.  The  Normal  institute. 

(1)  Why  should  teachers  attend.^ 

(2)  Spirit  and  purpose. 

3.  Contracts. 

(1)  How  made. 

(2)  How  to  withdraw  legally  and  properly  from  contracts. 

(3)  Double  contract — legally  to  the  board,  morally  to  every 

child  in  the  district. 
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4.  Reports. 

(1)  To  secretary  of  board. 

(2)  To  coQDty  or  city  superintendent. 

(3)  To  patrons  of  the  school. 

5.  Records. 

(1)  For  the  district. 

(2)  For  successor. 

6.  Obligations,  legal  and  moral. 

(1)  To  the  child. 

(2)  To  the  parents. 

(3)  To  the  school  board. 

(4)  To  the  superintendent. 

(5)  To  the  profession. 

7.  Holidays  and  vacations. 

8.  Appeals  to  higher  authority. 

9.  Good  moral  character— what  is  implied? 
10.     Attitude  of  the  teacher. 

(1)  Toward  society. 

(2)  Toward  religion . 

(3)  Toward  morality. 

(4)  In  general  toward  the  ideals  of  the  community. 

V.    The  school  patrons. 

1 .  Residence  rights . 

2.  Elective  franchise. 

3.  Annual  school  meeting. 

4.  Schoolhouses. 

5.  Changing  text-books. 

6.  Course  of  study. 

7.  Selling  property  i 

8.  Wards. 

9.  Schoolhouse  fund  surplus. 

10.  Schoolhouse  tax. 

11.  Special  meetings  of  the  people. 

12.  Conduct  of  a  school  election. 

13.  Registration  of  voters. 

14.  Appeals  from  action  of  board. 

15.  Rights  as  to  the  course  of  study. 

16.  Children  on  the  way  to  and  from  school. 

17.  Rights   of    patrons   regarding    suspension    and    expulsion   of 

children. 

18.  Non-resident  children  and  their  parents. 

19.  Religious  instruction. 

20.  Condemnation  of  school  sites. 

7.    The  pupil. 

1.  Legal  age. 

2.  Rights  of  attending  school. 

3.  What  has  he  a  right  to  study? 

4.  Who  says  where. he  must  begin  each  term? 

5.  When  attend  school  in  another  district? 
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6.  Physiology  and  hygiene. 

7.  Obey  rules  and  regulations. 

8.  Transportation  of. 

9.  Indigent  pupils  and  school  books. 

10.  Reading  bible. 

11.  Free  text-books. 

12.  Purchase  text-books. 

13.  Punishment  for  offenses. 

14.  Suspension,  etc. 

15.  Tardiness. 

16.  Attendance  bad. 

17.  When  is  corporal  punishment  not  legal? 

18.  Over  age,  how  attend  school? 

19.  Rights  on  the  streets  and  highways. 

20.  For  what  responsible  to  the  teacher  regarding  matters  outside 

of  school  hours? 

VI.    The  school  superintendent. 

1.  Varieties  of  supervision  allowed  by  law. 

(1)  State. 

(2)  County. 

(3)  City. 

(4)  School  board. 

2.  Au:hority  for  city  superintendent's  selection. 

3.  Who  can  be  a  city  superintendent? 

4.  Duties  of  city  superintendent. 

5.  Province  of  said  officer. 

6.  Power  to  dictate. 

7.  Power  to  govern. 

8.  General  duties— how  determined? 

9.  Why  employed  only  in  independent  districts? 

10.  Visiting  schools. 

11.  Holding  teachers*  meetings,  etc. 

VII«  The  county  superintendent. 

1.  Other  official  positions. 

2.  Qualifications. 

3.  Selection,  how  made? 

4.  Under  whom  and  to  what  extent. 

5.  Visitation  of  schools. 

6.  Authorizing  persons  to  teach. 

7.  Revoking  certificates. 

8.  Normal  institute. 

9.  Report  to  whom  and  about  what? 

10.  Salary. 

1 1 .  Schoolhouse  plans . 

12.  Condemning  school  sites. 

13.  School  trials. 

14.  County  board  of  education. 

15.  Authority  when  visiting  schools. 

16.  Educational  meetings. 
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17.  Responsibility  for  success  of  schools. 

18.  Limits  of  his  services  that  are  reasonable. 

19.  Magnitude  of  his  work 

20.  Qualifications  essential. 

III.  General  matters. 

1.  State  superintendent . 

2.  State  board  of  educational  examiners. 

3.  The  state  schools  and  their  educational  province. 

4.  Deficient  sight  and  hearing,  etc.,  of  pupils,  and  rights  in  such 

cases. 

5.  Women  voting  at  school  elections. 

6.  County  high  school. 

7.  Library  in  schools. 

8.  Apparatus  for  schools. 

9.  Oath  of  school  officers. 

10.  School  month. 

11.  School  taxes— limits. 

1?.     School  orders  and  their  negotiability. 


7br 
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VOCAIi  MTTSIC. 

The  future  of  general  musio  development  lies  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  school  teachers.  The  patrons  of  the  schools 
are  anxious  to  have  their  children  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
musical  culture  and  they  are  willing  that  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  be  given  to  the  subject.  The  urgent  demand  is  that  the 
teachers  be  given  a  thorough  elementary  course  in  vocal  music. 
A  study  of  methods  for  presenting  music  is  highly  desirable  but 
it  should  not  precede  the  important  consideration  of  getting 
something  to  present.  Only  in  proportion  as  we  make  musicians 
of  our  teachers  can  we  reasonably  expect  to  get  music  on  its  feet 
in  the  schools.  In  preparing  teachers  for  their  work  in  school 
music,  there  is  a  special  necessity  for  emphasizing  the  important 
things  and  subordinating  the  unimportant.  The  limited  time 
that  can  be  given  to  the  subject  is  not  sufficient  for  complete 
preparation.  A  few  things  are  to  be  mastered;  others  treated 
incidentally ;  while  a  considerable  part  of  the  subject  must  be 
merely  touched  upon  or  omitted.  Learning  to  read  music  by 
the  use  of  the  syllables,  Do,  Re,  Mi,  etc.,  should  be  strongly 
emphasized  during  the  teachers'  course.  A  considerable  degree 
of  skill  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  if  she  is  to  develop 
enthusiasm  on  the  subject  in  her  class. 

*There  are  various  devices  for  developing  the  sense  of  rhythm. 
As  a  foundation  for  mastering  the  subject  of  rhythm  and  becom- 
ing an  independent  reader,  beating  time  with  the  hand  ranks 
first.  Every  teacher  should  be  able  to  beat  time  with  an  easy, 
rhythmical,  sprightly  movement.  It  takes  persistent  practice  to 
acquire  this  skill. 

As  all  progress  in  sight  singing  depends  on  ability  to  sing  the 
intervals  of  the  scale,  the  scale  must  be  learned  as  a  preparation 
for  successful  work.  Ability  to  sing  these  intervals  is  as  essential 
to  the  reader  of  music  as  the  addition  table  is  to  the  book-keeper. 

Note  reading  as  far  as  possible  should  be  learned  by  the  use 
of  pleasing,  musical  songs  rather  than  by  merely  mechanical 
exercises. 
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The  essentials  in  the  rudiments  of  music  should  be  learned, 
not  as  isolated  facts,  but  as  parts  of  a  related  whole. 

A  good  variety  of  songs  suitable  for  school  use  should  be 
learned.  The  singing  of  these  songs  furnishes  opportunity  for 
voice  training  and  practice  in  the  multitude  of  details  that  are 
involved  in  correct  song  interpretation. 

Every  song,  note  reading  exercise,  or  scale  drill,  should  be  an 
exercise  in  voice  culture  and  ear  training.  The  habit  of  singing 
with  soft  musical  tones,  and  with  expression  suitable  to  the 
words  and  music  is  of  first  importance  for  both  teacher  and 
pupils. 

The  following  brief  outline  gives  the  general  scope  of  the 
work  that  is  expected  to  be  done : 

OUTLINE. 

I.    Elements  of  muBlc. 

1.  Diagram  major  scale  in  form  of  ladder  aAd  note  where  half 

steps  occur. 

2.  Diagram  two  octaves  of  keyboard  of  organ  and  learn  names  of 

both  white  and  black  keys. 

3.  Apply  the  major  scale  to  keyboard.     Place  Do,  or  1,  of  the 

scale  on  the  various  key  letters  and  note  what  sharps  and 
flats  are  used,  and  why  they  are  used,  in  the  different  keys. 

4.  Diagram  the  bass,    and  the  soprano  staff,    connecting  them 

with  middle  C,  and  learn  the  location  of  all  the  letters. 

5.  Diagram  in  a  horizontal  line  all  the  notes  in  common  use  and 

put  the  corresponding  rests  directly  under  them. 

6.  Apply  the  major  scale  to  the  keyboard  and  write  out  the  dif- 

ferent keys  on  the  soprano  staff,  (1)  without  signatures,  (2) 
with  signatures. 

7.  Illustrate  by  diagram  one  measure  each  of  the   different  kinds 

of  time  in  common  use,  and  mark  the  accented  beats. 

8.  In  beating  time  with  the  hand,  there  are  but  three  different 

movements  to  learn,  namely:— "down,  up,**  for  double 
time;  *'down,  left,  up,"  for  triple  time;  and  "down,  left, 
right,  up,"  for  quadruple  time.  In  learning  a  song  in  | 
time,  it  is  well  to  beat  "down,  left,  up;  down,  left,  up," — 
six  beats  for  each  measure — at  first,  but  later,  especially  if 
the  movement  is  quick,  there  should  be  but  two  beats  in  a 
measure. 

9.  To  find  the  pitch  for  Do  in  the  different  keys  by  the  use  of  a  C 

pitch  pipe,  the  following  scheme  is  used: 

For  key  of  G,  call  "C"  Do  and  sing  down  to  Sol,  and 

call  that  Do. 
For  key  of  D,  call  "C"  Do  and  sing  down  to  Re,  and 

call  that  Do. 
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For  key  of  A,  call  "C"  Do  and  sing  down  to  La,  and 

call  that  Do . 
For  key  of  E,  call  "C  Do  and  sing  down  to  Mi,  and 

call  that  Do. 
For  key  of  B,  call  **C"  Mi,  and  sing  down  to  Do,  and 

call  that  La,  sing  up  to  Do. 
For  key  of  F,  call  "C"  Sol,  and  sing  down  to  Do. 
For  key  of  B,  call  "C"  Re,  and  sing  down  to  Do. 
For  key  of  E,  call  *  'C"  La,  and  sing  np  to  Do. 
For  key  of  A,  call  '*C"  Mi,  and  sing  down  to  Do. 
For  key  of  D,  call  "C"  La,  sing  up  to  Do,  call  that  Re, 
sing  down  to  Do. 

10.  Write  chromatic  scales  in  all  the  keys. 

11.  Learn  definitions  of  the  ordinary  terms  used  in  music. 

12.  Introduce  the  minor  scale  (harmonic  form).     Show  its  relation 

to  the  major  scale  by  means  of  ladders  attached  side  by 
side,  also  by  writing  them  on  the  staff. 

13.  Learn  biographical  sketches  of  leading  musicians  and  outline 

of  musical  history,  if  time  will  permit. 

II.    Scale  practiQp. 

It  is  well  known  that  teachers  using  the  Tonic-sol-fa  method  have 
been  able  to  do  wonders  in  getting  people  in  general,  both  children 
and  adults,  to  read  music  at  sight.  The  simplicity  of  the  whole 
system  has  doubtless  had  much  to  do  in  producing  these  results;  bnt 
the  leading  principle  is  that  the  pupil  is  led  to  feel  the  special  char- 
acter of  each  sound  in  the  scale. 

The  problems  in  learning  to  read  music  are  substantially  the  same 
whether  the  music  be  written  on  a  staff,  or  written  without  the  staff  as 
in  the  Tonic-sol-fa  system.  The  pupil  must  learn  to  recognize  notes 
and  be  able  to  think  the  tones  represented  by  those  notes  before  he 
can  read  music  at  sight.  Experience  proves  that  the  real  test  in  sight 
singing  is  to  be  able  to  think  the  correct  tones  immediately  after  see- 
ing the  notes.  Success  in  this  depends  on  thoroughly  mastering  the 
scale. 

Each  tone  in  the  scale  has  characteristics  peculiar  to  itself.  It 
will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  to 
have  the  class  recognize  these  characteristics,  and  express  them  by 
singing  the  tones.  Do  is  the  foundation  tone,  the  home  tone.  It  is 
characterized  by  strength.  Re  is  full  of  promise,  life,  and  courage. 
It  is  the  optimistic  tone.  Mi  is  quiet,  soothing,  and  restful.  It  is  the 
lullaby  tone.  Fa  is  grand,  awe  inspiring,  infinite.  Sol  is  bright, 
rousing,  triumphant.  La  is  plaintive,  sad.  It  is  called  the  weeping 
tone.     Si  (or  Ti)  is  sensitive,  incomplete.     It  reaches  up  to  Do. 

In  having  papils  express  the  qualities  of  the  different  tones  as  they 
sing  them,  there  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  lead  them  into  artistic  sing- 
ing. Take  the  syllable  "Mi,**  for  example.  If  a  class  merely  think 
of  its  being  a  sound  a  step  higher  than  Re,  they  may  sing  it  with  a 
lifeless  *  'throaty"  tone  wholly  devoid  of  musical  feeling,  but  let  then 
try  to  express  sympathy  for  a  suffering  friend  by  singing  that  syllable, 
and  at  once  they  are  transformed  into  a  new  class.      The  harsh  tones 


1. 

Do, 

2. 

Do' 

3. 

Do. 

4. 

Do' 

5. 

Do, 

6. 

Do' 

7. 

Do. 

8. 

Do' 

9. 
n 

Do, 
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are  softened,  the  lifeless  tones  vitalized;  in  short,  noise  has  been  sap- 
planted  by  music. 

There  should  also  be  a  diagram  of  the  major  scale  put  on  the 
board  in  the  form  of  a  ladder  with  the  syllables  Do,  Re,  Mi,  etc.. 
written  on  the  round.  A  spirited  drill  in  skips  in  the  scale  should  be 
conducted  from  this  for  a  few  minutes  at  every  session,  until  great 
skill  is  acquired. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  devices  that  may  be  used,  the  teacher 
indicating  with  the  pointer  the  notes  to  be  sung.  Every  exercise 
should  end  in  Do.  The  prime  mark  after  Do  (Do')  indicates  that 
upper  Do  is  to  be  sung.  Work  should  be  continued  on  this  until  the 
class  can  fing  the  entire  series  accurately  from  memory: 

Mi,  Sol,  Mi  (three  times). 

,  Sol,  Mi,  Sol  (three  times). 

Fa,  La,  Fa  (three  times). 

,  La,  Fa,  La  (three  times). 

Mi,  Sol.  Mi.  Do., Fa,  La,  Fa. 

,  Sol,  Mi,  Sol,  Do',  La,  Fa,  La. 

Re,  Do,  Mi,  Do,  Fa,  Do,  Sol,  Do,  La,  Do.  Si,  Do',  Do. 

,  Si,  Do',  La,  Do',  Sol,  Do',  Fa,  Do',  Mi.  Do',  Re,  Do'.  Do. 

Re.  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  Sol,  La, 

Si,  La,  Si,  Do'. 

,  La,  Si,  Do',  Sol,  La,  Si,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  Re,  Mi,  Fa, 

Do,  etc. .  etc. 

Another  device  for  giving  variety  to  scale  drill  is  to  place  the  num- 
bers 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  on  the  board  without  regard  to  order,  point 
to  the  numbers  and  have  pupils  sing  the  corresponding  tones. 

Singing  familiar  tunes  from  memory,  usins:  the  syllables  Do,  Re, 
Mi,  etc.,  makes  an  interesting  diversion  occasionally,  and  affords  the 
finest  kind  of  practice. 

HL    Sight  singing. 

The  paramount  aim  in  school  music  is  to  have  the  masses  of  the 
pupils  learn  to  read  music  at  sight.  When  this  is  done  the  way  will  be 
paved  for  having  real  music  in  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  church, 
instead  of  using  the  silly  claptrap  stuff  that  is  so  vigorously  crowded 
upon  the  market.  Note  reading  should  not  be  considered  merely  as 
something  to  teach  to  children ,  but  as  the  key  which  is  to  unlock  to 
the  masses  the  store  house  of  rich  music  that  has  been  bequeathed  to 
them  by  the  masters.  Note  reading  should  occupy 'more  than  half  of 
the  entire  time  devoted  to  music  in  a  teachers'  course  until  the  students 
can  read  music  independently. 

IV.      Song  interpretation. 

Generally,  miscellaneous  song  singing,  unless  directed  toward 
specific  ends,  is  rather  an  unprofitable  occupation  for  music  classes, 
for  the  precious  moments  in  which  so  much  might  be  done  are  spent, 
not  in  acquiring  skill  for  future  use,  but  merely  in  working  off  energy. 
But  when  songs  are  sung  with  spirit  and  with  artistic  finish,  the 
exercise  becomes  the  crowning  feature  of  all  public  school  music  work. 
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ELEMBNTAKY  PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  teacher  works  with  mind.  It  therefore  becomes  neces- 
sary that  he  understand  the  nature  of  mind  and  its  modes  of 
activity  that  he  may  work  in  accord  with  them,  for  the  best 
results.  The  following  outline  indicates  the  parts  of  the  subject, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  believed  to  be  essential  that  he  may 
be  an  intelligent  worker  in  the  schoolroom.  Such  knowledge 
will  not  only  enable  him  to  judge  of  his  methods  and  devices, 
but  will  give  him  power  of  adaptation  and  make  him  an 
increasingly  interested  student  of  child  life  and  keep  him  a 
zealous  and  growing  teacher. 

OUTLINE. 

I.  General. 

1 .  Kiiowledg;e  of  mind  as  an  aid  in  teaching . 

2.  Mind  and  body— Physiology  of  the  nervous  system  in  its  gen- 

eral functions.  Conditions  of  body  as  affecting  the  mental 
life.     Mental  conditions  as  influencing  bodily  activity. 

3.  How  to  study  the  mind — objective  method;  subjective  method; 

advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each.  How  to  observe 
children — value  of  genetic  psychology  to  the  teacher. 

4.  Consciousness;  varying  states  of;  threshold;  snbconscionsness; 

evidences  of;  relation  to  conscious  life. 

II.  Knowledge  process. 

1.  Attention;    kinds;   physical  signs  of  laws;  obstacles  to;   rise  of 

voluntary  from  involuntary;  relation  to  study;  relation  to 
memory;  training  of. 

2.  Interest;    nature  of;    natural  and  acquired;   relation  to  study; 

teacher's  use  of. 

3.  Apperception;    how  the  mind  relates  experiences;    assimilative 

power  as  affected  by  age,  sex,  environment. 

III.  Knowing. 

1.  Sensation — Physiological  and  psychical  elements;    differences 

of  quantity  and  quality;  relative  value  of  the  different 
senses;  knowledge  obtained  through  each. 

2.  Perception.     Elements  of;    what  the  child  perceives;    fusing  of 

knowledge  given  by  different  senses;  training  to  observe; 
cultivating  quick  perception;  ideas  of  self,  time,  space, 
distance,  etc. 
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3.  Sense  Training.     Why;  how;  psychological  principles  under- 

lying work  of  the  Kindergarten  and  primary  grades:  how 
related  to  nature  life;  nature  study;  objects  and  methods. 

4.  Imagination.    Mental  image;   formation;  character  of;   clear; 

indistinct;  relation  to  action. 

5.  Memory.      Association  of  ideas;  laws  of;   as  depending  upon 

physical  condition  and  attention.     Training  the  memory; 
mechanical  memory. 

6.  Constructive  imagination.      Rise    and    growth   in    children; 

workings  in  invention  and  art;  training  of  in  school. 

7.  The  Concept.     Formation  of  general  notions;   as  related  to 

language  and  studies.     Methods  of  teaching. 

8.  Judgment.     Elements   of;   kinds,   training  in   recognition  of 

relations;  common  sense. 

9.  Reasoning.    The  syllogism;  induction;  uses  and  limits;  deduc- 

tion, when  of  value;  dangers;  use  of  analogy. 

LV.    Feeling. 

1.  Nature  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

2.  Bodily  feelings;  hunger;  thirst;  langour,  etc.     The  relation  to 

the  higher  mental  life  and  to  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

3.  Egoistic.     Origin,  growth,   uses   and  training   in  control  of 

anger,  fear,  jealousy,  rivalry,  love  of  power,  etc. 

4.  Altruistic — love,  sympathy,  friendship;  purpose  of;  their  edtfca- 

tional  value;  principles  in  cultivating. 

5.  Sentiments — nature  of  love  of  truth;  love  of  the  beautiful;  love 

of  the  good;  how  formed  and  values  as  end  in  education. 

7.    Will. 

1.  Classify  actions;  uses  of  reflex  and  instructive  acts. 

2.  Imitation.     Tendency  to  imitate;  uses  made  of  it. 

3.  Idea-motor  activity.     In  relation  to  development,  self-control, 

skill,  belief,  character. 

4.  Deliberate  action.     Incentives  and  motives,  choice;  growth  of 

child  in  self-direction  through. 

5.  Discipline — habit.     How  formed;  a  help  or  a  hindrance;  laws 

of;   character. 
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PHTSICAIi  SCIENCE  EQUIPMENT. 

(In  order  to  be  prepared  to  teach  physics  creditably  the  following  mini- 
mum  equipment  is  necessary . ) 

It  is  presumed  that  the  school  has  a  laboratory  properly 
equipped  with  suitable  tables  and  that  there  is  free  access  to  the 
common  bench  tools  used  by  carpenters,  tinners,  and  machin- 
ists, also  a  lathe  for  wood  and  iron.  The  laboratory  equipment 
should  be  sufficient  to  supply  an  entire  class  in  many  of  the 
exercises.  Where  it  is  convenient  many  pieces  may  be  made 
by  the  pupils. 

The  following  list  indicates  the  minimum  of  apparatus  in 
kind.  The  quantity  or  number  of  duplicates  will  be  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  school. 

OUTLINE. 

I.  MiacellaneouB  auppliea. 

1.  Glass  and  rubber  tubing,  assorted  sizes. 

2.  Wire — brass,  iron,  copper  (insulated),  Grerman  silver. 

3.  Sheet  copper,  iron,  zinc,  brass,  tin,  glass. 

4 .  Glass  chimneys . 

5.  Tin  foil,  gold  leaf. 

6.  Beeswax,  paraffine,  sealing  wax. 

7.  Alcohol,  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid. 

8.  Sal-ammoniac,  copper  sulphate,  mercury,  glycerine. 

9.  Sodium  bichromate,  gasoline. 

10.  Alcohol  lamp  or  Bunsen  burner. 

11.  Glassware — tumblers,  funnel,  graduate,  beakers,  test  tubes 

flasks. 

12.  Corks,  rubber  stoppers,  binding  posts,  ring  stands. 

13.  Small  masses  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  brass. 

II.  Measurements. 

1 .  Meter  rod . 

2.  Calipers — double. 

3.  Micrometer  and  vernier  calipers. 

4.  Spherometer. 

5.  Dividers. 

6.  Trip  balance  with  weights. 

7.  Beam  balance  with  weights. 

8.  Diagonal  scale. 

9.  Protractor. 
10 .  Draw  scale . 
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11. 

Regular  blocks  of  wood. 

12. 

Metal  cy  linden. 

13. 

Marbles. 

14. 

Heavy  lead  or  iron  weights. 

m.    Mechanics. 

1. 

Pendulum . 

2. 

Levers. 

3. 

Incline  plane  with  carriage. 

4. 

Protractor. 

5. 

Iron  weights. 

6. 

Centrifugal  hoop  with  rotator. 

7. 

Hydrometer. 

8. 

Siphon. 

9. 

Lifting  pump. 

10. 

Jolly's  balance. 

11. 

Sp.  gravity  balance. 

12. 

Air  pump  with  bell  jar  and  usual  accessories. 

13. 

Magdeburg  hemispheres. 

14. 

Barometer  tubes. 

15. 

Mercurial  barometer. 

16. 

Aneroid  barometer. 

IV.    Heat. 

1. 

Thermometers— air  and  mercurial. 

2. 

Ball  and  ring  for  expansion . 

3. 

Linear  expansion  apparatus. 

4. 

Blast  lamp. 

5. 

Calorimeter. 

6. 

Newton's  law  of  cooling  apparatus. 

V.     Sound. 

1. 

Set  of  tuning  forks. 

2. 

Savart*s  wheel. 

3. 

Violin  bow. 

4. 

Siren  disk  with  rotator. 

5. 

Vibrating  plate. 

6. 

Organ  pipe. 

7. 

Resonator  tubes. 

8. 

Sonom  ter. 

9. 

Kundt's  tube;  and  Manometric  flame  apparatus 

VI.     Light 

'. 

1. 

Plane,  concave  and  convex  mirrors. 

2. 

Prism . 

3. 

Colored  glass  plates. 

4. 

Nicol's  prism. 

5. 

Set  of  lenses. 

6. 

Iceland  spar. 

7. 

Color  disks. 

8. 

Camera — Cpin  hole  or  lens). 

9. 

Spectroscope  and  accessories. 

10. 

Photometer. 

11. 

Port  Lumiere  or  Solar  Lantern. 
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1.  Bar  magnet. 

2.  Horseshoe  magnet. 

3.  Mounted  magnetic  needle. 

4.  Iron  filings,  watch  springs. 

5.  Electro  magnet. 

6.  Magnetoscope. 

Vni.   Static  electricity. 

1.  Rods  of  glass,  wax,  vulcanite. 

2.  Gold  leaf  electroscope. 

3.  Ley  den  jar  and  discharger. 

4.  Static  machiae  and  accessories  (Toepler- Hoi tz) 

5.  Bell  chimes. 

6.  Insulated  hollow  cylinder. 

7.  Electric  whirl. 

8.  Geissler  tubes . 

9.  Insulated  stooL 


Ourrent  electricity. 

1 .  Simple  voltaic  cell . 

2.  Two  fluid  cell— Daniell. 

3.  Gravity  cell. 

4.  Leclanche  cell — liquid  and  dry. 

5.  Grenet  or  plunge  battery. 

6.  Edison -Lalande  battery. 

7.  American  storage  cell. 

8.  Small  primary  and  Secondary  coil. 

9.  Magneto-induction  coil. 

10.  Simple  dynamo. 

11.  Simple  motor. 

12.  Incandescent  lamps. 

13.  Water  electrolysis  apparatus. 

14.  Oersted's  law  apparatus. 

15.  Parallel  current  apparatus. 

16.  Microphone. 

17.  Telegraph  set— key,  sounder  and  relay. 

18.  Telephone — transmitter,  receiver. 

19.  Galvanoscope. 

20.  Tangent  galvanometer. 

21.  Astatic  galvanometer. 

2?.  Wheatstone's  bridge — slide  form. 

23.  Set  of  known  resistances. 

24  Resistance  box. 

25.  Voltmeter. 

26.  Ammeter. 

27.  Electric  bell. 

28.  Commutator. 

29.  Gassiot's  cascade. 

The  equivalent  of  many  of  these  pieces  of  apparatus  may  bf 
homemade. 
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THE  LIBRAB7. 

Under  the  heading,  **General  Regulations,"  the  required 
number  of  volumes  has  been  determined.  All  accredited 
schools  must  have  standard  reference  works  treating  of  subjects 
required  in  the  course  of  study.  The  board  recommends  that 
the  following  publications  or  their  equivalents  be  placed  in 
libraries  of  accredited  schools  for  collateral  reading  along  the 
lines  of  civics,  economics,  and  pedagogy : 

CIVIG8. 

Alton,  Edmund Among  the  Law-Makers Scribner. 

Adams,  H.   C Science  of  Finance Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Bryce,  James Am.  Commonwealth Macmillan  Co. 

Chandler,  George  . . .  Iowa  and  the  Nation Flanagan  Co. 

Commons,  J.  R Proportional  Representation.. T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Conklin ,  Viola Am .  Political  History Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Conner,  J.  F Uncle  Sam  Abroad Rand  McNally  &  Co. 

Dawes,  A.  L How  We  are  Governed Ginn  &  Co. 

Dole,  C.  F The  American  Citizen D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Dole,  C.  F The  Young  Citizen D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Dole,  E.  T Talks  About  Law Houghton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

Daniels,  W.  M Elements  of  Public  Finances. .  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Fiske ,  John Civil  Government. Houghton ,  Mifflin  &  Co . 

Fiske ,  John Critical  Period  of  Am .  History .  Houghton ,  Mifflin  &  Co . 

Gordon,  Jane Patriotism  in  Prose  and  Verse. Ed.  Pub.  Co. 

Harrison,  B.  T This  Country  of  Ours Scribner. 

Hart,  A.  B Actual  Gov't  as  Applied  under 

Am.  Conditions Longmans, Green  &  Co. 

Hinsdale,  B.  A The  Am.  Government Werner. 

Hill ,  Mabel Liberty  Documents Longmans , Green  &  Co . 

Johnson,  A American  Politics Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

James ,  J .  A Gov't  in  State  and  Nation Scribner. 

Judson.  H.  P The  Young  American Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Lalor,  J.  J Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science.  C.  E.  Merrill  &  Co. 

Macy ,  Jesse Our  Government Ginn  &  Co . 

Macy ,  Jesse American  Politics Ginn  &  Co. 

McCleary,  J.  F Studies  in  Civics American  Book  Co. 

Martin.  G.  H Text-Book  of  Civil  Gov't  U.S.American  Book  Co. 

Mowry,  W.  A Studies  in  Civil  Government.  .Silver,  Burdette  &  Co. 

Peterman,  A.  L Elements  of  Civil  Gov't American  Book  Co. 
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Perry,  A.  L Introduction  to  Pol.  Ec Scribner. 

Palgrave ,  R .  H Dictionary  of  Pol .  Ec Macmillan . 

Ricardo ,  B The  Works  of  Ricardo John  Murray,  London. 

Roberts,  E .  H Government  Revenue Houghton ,  Mufflin  &  Co. 

Sidgwick,  H Principles  of  Pol .  Economy. .  .Macmillan. 

Sumner,  W.  G Protection  in  the  U.  S  Patnams. 

Spahr ,  C .  B Essay    on     Distribution    and 

Wealth  in  U.  S T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Thorpson,  R.  E Protection  to  Home  Industry.. D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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